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INTRODUCTION. 


THE purpose of this volume is to describe and classify 
all denominations, so as to give a clear idea of the charac- 
ter and strength of the religious forces of the United 
States. 


THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND THE PLAN. 


The statistics are those of the government census of 
1890, revised in a few particulars, and arranged to present, 
with necessary fullness and without unnecessary detail, 
the facts that everybody ought to know, but which have 
not hitherto been accessible. The government report is 
very voluminous. It makes the county the unit, not only 
in its tables for the States, but also in those for ecclesias- 
tical organizations, such as classes, conferences, dioceses, 
districts, presbyteries, synods, and the like. That is, the 
statistics of each denomination are given by counties under 
dioceses and presbyteries, etc., as well as under the several 
States and Territories. It was deemed unnecessary to 
over-burden these pages with such a mass of statistical de- 
tails. There are but few persons who would ever need to 
make use of them. Therefore the State has been made 


the civil unit, and each denomination is presented in tables, 
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first by States, and secondly by ecclesiastical organizations, 
where such organizations exist. The descriptive accounts 
are, in the main, those prepared for the government census. 
Their object is to show the general characteristics of de- 
nominational families, or groups; to give the date, place, 
and circumstances of the origin of each denomination, to- 
gether with its peculiarities in doctrine, polity, and usage ; 
to state the cause of every division, and to indicate the 
differences which separate branches bearing the same fam- 
ily name. 

The order of the alphabet is followed in presenting the 
denominations. The first chapter is given to the Advent- 
ists, the second to the Baptists, and so on through the list. 
A different rule is observed, however, in the arrangement 
of the branches of denominational families or groups. The 
stem, or oldest body, is given the first place, and the others 
appear in chronological order, according to the date of their 
origin, except in cases where there has been one or more 
divisions in a branch. To illustrate, let us take the Ad- 
ventist family. The Evangelical branch is generally con- 
ceded to be the oldest. The Advent Christians are second 
in the order of time, and the Seventh-Day body third. 
The Life and Advent Union would be fourth, were it not 
that the Church of God, which is more recent, is a division 
of or secession from the Seventh-Day branch. The Church 
of God therefore occupies the fourth place, next to its 
parent body. The same rule applies to the arrangement 
of Methodist and other branches. The historical order 
has been observed because it is the more logical and con- 
venient. The alphabetical order would inevitably lead to 
confusion, and frequent and unnecessary repetition in the 
descriptive accounts ; and arrangement according to numer- 
ical strength would be open to the same objection. The 
method chosen allows the reader to follow the historical 
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development of every denominational group, and study the 
causes of each successive division in the order in which it 
occurred. 


If. 
THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE CENSUS. 


The census of the churches, just completed, is the first 
successful effort of the government in this direction. In 
1850, 1860, and 1870, religious statistics were gathered by 
United States marshals or their agents. In the censuses of 
1850 and 1860 three items only were given, viz., churches, 
church accommodations, and value of church property. In 
1870 a distinction was made between churches or church 
societies and church edifices, thus making an additional 
item. In 1880 large preparations were made for a census 
which should not only be thorough, but exhaustive in the 
number of its inquiries. A vast mass of detailed informa- 
tion was obtained; but the appropriations were exhausted 
before it was tabulated, and the results were wholly lost. 
Having been appointed in 1889 by the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, superintendent of the eleventh census, to the charge 
of this division of the census office, I determined to make 
the scope of the inquiry broad enough to embrace the 
necessary items of information, and narrow enough to 
insure success in collecting, tabulating, and publishing 
them; and to devise a method of collecting the statistics 
which would serve the ends of accuracy, completeness, and 
promptness. It was in some sense to be a pioneer effort, 
and the plan and methods adopted were designed to bring 
success within the range of possibility The scope of the 
inquiry of 1880 was therefore greatly reduced. Many 
questions which, if fully answered, would yield desirable 
information were omitted from the census of 1890, which 
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covers these points: (1) organizations or congregations ; 
(2) church edifices; (3) seating capacity; (4) other places 
of worship, with (5) their seating capacity; (6) value of 
church property; (7) communicants or members. The 
number of ministers is also given in the totals for denomi- 
nations. 

Great diversity, as every ecclesiastical student knows, 
exists in the statistical schemes of the various denomina- 
tions. Some embrace many, others few, items; some give 
congregations or societies, but not edifices; others edifices 
but not societies; some report value of church property, 
while others do not; most give members or communicants, 
while one, the chiefest of all,! gives only population. There 
are also as many varieties of the statistical year as there 
are months. Moreover, quite a number of denominations 
have never made any returns whatever. These considera- 
tions suggest the great difficulty of securing anything like 
uniformity in the returns; but uniformity was kept stead- 
ily in view, and it was attained. All denominations thus 
appear in the census of 1890 on the same statistical basis. 
For the first time the Roman Catholic Church is represented 
by communicants, and not by population. 

The method of gathering the statistics was to make the 
presbytery, the classis, the association, the synod, the dio- 
cese, the conference, etc., the unit in the division of the 
work, and to ask the clerk or moderator or statistical secre- 
tary of each to obtain the desired information from the 
churches belonging to his presbytery, association, or dio- 
cese, as the case might be. This officer received full 
instructions how to proceed, and sufficient supplies of cir- 
culars, schedules, etc., to communicate with each church. 
This method proved to be quite practicable, and very sat- 
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isfactory. Several thousand agents thus gave information 
which they were best qualified to secure, and the results 
were found, when tests were applied, to be full and accu- 
rate. I may mention that, having a large force of clerks 
with ample supplies, a vast correspondence was conducted. 
For example, desiring to obtain a complete list of Lutheran 
congregations unattached to synods, a letter of inquiry was 
addressed to every Lutheran minister asking him to report 
any such congregations irt his neighborhood. In this way, 
much information, otherwise unattainable, was received. 

It should be understood that the census enumerators, 
who take the population by domiciliary visitation, are not 
allowed to ask individuals as to their religious connections. 
In the first place, they have but a brief time in which to 
complete their work; in the second place, their schedules 
are already overburdened with inquiries; and in the third 
place, the constitutional provision of the First Amendment, 
restraining Congress from making any “law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” is interpreted as forbidding it. Many persons 
would, under this constitutional guarantee, refuse to an- 
swer questions as to their religious faith, and it is doubtful 
whether the courts would not uphold them in their refusal. 
The census authorities believed that it would add greatly 
to the difficulties of a successful enumeration if some ques- 
tions were mandatory and some not. This is the reason 
we cannot have in this country what the census reports of 
Canada, Australia, and certain other countries include— 
statistics of religious populations. 

While the census of 1890 is tabulated by counties and 
States as well as by associations, conferences, dioceses, 
presbyteries, and denominations, the materials were gath- 
ered in such a way as to permit tabulation by cities and 
other civil divisions. The manuscript schedules of returns 
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times speak as though there were not sufficient freedom of 
thought. Here are many phases of thought, and any man 
may pass without hindrance through them all. 

A closer scrutiny of the list, however, shows that many 
of these 143 denominations differ only in name. Without 
a single change in doctrine or polity, the seventeen Meth- 
odist bodies could be reduced to three or four; the twelve 
Presbyterian to three; the twelve Mennonite to two; and 
so on. The differences in many cases are only sectional or 
historical. The slavery question was the cause of not a 
few divisions, and matters of discipline were responsible for 
a large number. Arranging the denominations in groups 
or families, and counting as one family each the twelve 
Mennonite, the seventeen Methodist, the thirteen Baptist 
bodies, and so on, we have, instead of 143, only 42 titles. 
In other words, if there could be a consolidation of each 
denominational group, the reproach of our division would 
be largely taken away. 


IV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHURCHES. 


In order to get a comprehensive idea of the numerous 
religious bodies it is necessary to classify them. This is 
a much simpler matter than might, at first sight, be sup- 
posed. They fall naturally into three grand divisions, 
Christian, Jewish, and miscellaneous. The Christian divis~ 
ion we divide into classes, as Catholic and Protestant, and 
Evangelical and non-Evangelical. Quite independently 
of this classification we have denominational groups, or 
families. 

Under the head miscellaneous I would include Chinese 
Buddhists, the Theosophists, the Ethical Culturists, and 
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contains, of course, the great majerity of a my ations 
and believers—Catholics, Protestants, Tatter- Day Saint oP > Big 
all bodies not Jewish or pagan. ~ 

I consider as a denominational family all ns Methodist 
bodies. They are branches with a common stem, ascom- 
mon name, a common type of doctrine, and certain com- 
mon features and usages. I consider as a denominational 
family all Presbyterian bodies. They all go back to the 
same source historically, they have the same name, the 
same confession of faith, with two or three exceptions, and 
the same system of government. I also class the various 
Lutheran bodies as a denominational family, the numerous 
Baptist bodies, and so on. A denominational family, there- 
fore, is a number of branches closely affiliated in history 
and in common characteristics. Nowhere have denomina- 
tional families developed as in the United States. In no 
quarter of the globe have the Lutherans or the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians or the Baptists, the Friends or the Men- 
nonites, separated into so many branches as here in this 
land of perfect civil and religious liberty. 

It was an American Presbyterian, in the great gathering 
of Presbyterians of all lands, in Belfast, Ireland, some 
years ago, who exclaimed, alluding to a reference to the 
“U. P’s.” of Scotland, and other branches, ‘‘ We are little 
better than a lot of split P’s.” His observation might be 
given a much wider range. It is far more applicable to 
Protestants than to Presbyterians—we are “a lot of split 
P’s.” If there were in Milton’s day “subdichotomies of 
petty schisms,” what phrase would that great master of 
vivid expression coin to fit the numberless divisions and 
subdivisions into which Protestantism has fallen since? We 
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States” and the “Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America”? 

There are, no doubt, theological distinctions between the 
“Reformed Church in the United States” and the ‘“ Re- 
formed Church in America.’’ But what precisely are these 
distinctions? They cannot be of fundamental importance, 
because both churches aceept the same symbol, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. We should expect the theologians of the two 
churches to know; but what about the body of ministers ? 
Many may have known once, but might find it difficult to 
recall the exact shades of difference. As to the laymen, 
few of them have probably ever heard the difference de- 
scribed. The way we learn to distinguish between the two 
churches is by identifying the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica as the ‘ Dutch’”’ body, and the Reformed Church in 
the United States as the “ German”’ body; and so when 
we want to use these titles intelligently we bracket the 
words ‘‘ Dutch” and “ German” in connection with them. 

Among the Presbyterians there are four bodies of the 
Reformed variety. I have always had great difficulty in 
distinguishing between them. One is called the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; an- 
other, the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica. One has asynod and the other a general synod. But 
it is not always easy to remember which has the synod 
and which the general synod. I have found in their 
monthly organs a mofe sure method of distinction. One 
of these organs has a blue cover and the other a pink 
cover. The blue-cover organ represents the general synod, 
and the general synod represents the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in North America; the pink-cover organ repre- 
sents the synod, and the synod represents the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

About a century ago a number of ministers and churches 
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seceded from the Kirk in Scotland and organized the 
Secession Church. Soon after, half of this Secession 
Church seceded from the other half, and in process of time 
the halves were quartered. Then, as a matter of course, 
there was a dispute among them as to who were the first 
seceders. Those who thought their claim best prefixed 
the word “ Original” to their title and became Original 
Seceders. Then there was a union of Seceders and Origi- 
nal Seceders, and the result was the United Original Seces- 
sion Church, or, more properly, the Church of the United 
Original Seceders. This is probably the only instance 
in which the ideas of division and union are both incor- 
porated in one title. This title being neither ecclesi- 
astical nor doctrinal, and not even geographical, we may 
properly term it mathematical, and think of the church as 
the Original and Only Addition-Division Church in the 
Presbyterian family. 

There are twelve bodies of Presbyterians to be distin- 
guished, and seventeen bodies of Methodists; and Metho- 
dist titles are scarcely more helpful than Presbyterian. 
We have the Methodist Episcopal, which we recognize as 
the parent body, and which we sometimes distinguish as 
the Northern Church, though it covers the South as well 
as the North. We have the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
which resulted from the division in 1844. We have the 
African Methodist Episcopal, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, the Colored Methodist Episcopal, the Union 
American Methodist Episcopal, the African Union Meth- 
odist Protestant, the Zion Union Apostolic, and the Evan- 
gelist Missionary—all colored bodies. We have also three 
bodies of Congregational Methodists, none of which are 
Congregational in fact, with Free, Independent, Protestant, 
Primitive, and other varieties of Methodists, the why of 
which must forever remain an inscrutable mystery to the 
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mass of mankind. The word “ Protestant” in the title of 
the Methodist Protestant Church does not, at least histori- 
cally, mean Evangelical or anti-Catholic, but really anti- 
Episcopal. The Methodist reformers of 1830 protested 
against the episcopacy of the parent body as a barrier to 
the reforms they advocated. ‘‘ Methodist Protestant’’ does 
not, therefore, indicate that there is a Methodist Catholic 
Church from which this is distinguished, but that there is 
a Methodist Episcopal Church from which this is distin- 
guished as a Methodist anti-Episcopal Church. In the 
title Free Methodist Church the word ‘“ Free”’ does not 
mean free from State control or patronage, as it means in 
Presbyterian parlance in Scotland, but free from the pew 
system, free from worldliness, free from instrumental and 
choir music, and free from unsound preaching. This we 
ascertain from the history of the body, not from its title. 
The Primitive Methodist Church does not, of course, claim 
to belong to the age of Primitive Christianity, nor to be 
the original Methodist Church. It dates from 1810, and 
sprang from a revival of the early Methodist practice of 
field-preaching. 

Of Baptist bodies we count thirteen, including the 
Regular, North, South, and Colored; the Freewill in two 
varieties; the General, Separate, United, Six-Principle, 
Seventh-Day, Primitive, and Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian; also the Baptist Church of Christ, which 
claims to have descended direct from the apostles. Be- 
ginning with the three principal bodies, called ‘“ Regular,” 
we might, following the old classification of verbs, describe 
the Baptists as “ Regular, Irregular, Redundant, and De- 
fective.” The most curious of all Baptist bodies is the 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian. Here we have 
a title that is definitive. It describes and distinguishes, 
These Baptists are Predestinarian. They believe that 
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every action, whether good or bad, of every person and 
every event was predestinated from the beginning; not 
only the initial sin of Eve and the amiable compliance of 
Adam and the consequent fall of man, but the apostasy of 
Satan. They are thoroughly Predestinarian ; and not only 
Predestinarian, but they are Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarians. The two seeds are good and evil; and 
one or the other of them will spring up unto eternal life or 
eternal death, according to the nature of the predestination 
decreed in each particular case. 

There are four bodies of Brethren who object to any 
other designation. They are popularly known as (Plym- 
outh) Brethren. By putting the word Plymouth in paren- 
thesis we can distinguish them from other bodies of Breth- 
ren; but how shall we distinguish each of these four bodies 
of (Plymouth) Brethren from the other three? The device 
I was led to adopt for the census was that of Roman numer- 
als, thus: 

(Plymouth) Brethren L., 

(Plymouth) Brethren IL., 

(Plymouth) Brethren IIL, 

(Plymouth) Brethren IV., 
the word “ Plymouth”’ being in parenthesis in each case. 

Much confusion often arises from the similarity of titles. 
There are, it will be noticed, several bodies called the 
Church of God, with only a slight variation in two in- 
stances. There are the Church of God and Churches of 
God in Christ Jesus, both Adventist; the Church of God, 
otherwise distinguished as the denomination founded by 
Elder Winebrenner, and the Church of God in Christ. The 
large body, which appears in the list given in this volume 
as Disciples of Christ, also often calls itself simply “The 
Christians.”’ There is another denomination, with similar 
tenets and two branches, which uses the same designation, 
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and is otherwise known as the Christian Connection. The 
authorities of the census in 1870 declared that in the re- 
sults it was impossible to draw a line of separation between 
these denominations. A few years ago the Disciples were 
popularly distinguished as the body to which President 
Garfield belonged, and they are probably better known as 
Campbellites, a term which is offensive to them, than by 
either of their accepted titles. 

Since we have divisions, and so many of them, we need 
good definitive titles. But how shall we get them? Lord 
Beaconsfield waged a war to acquire a “ scientific frontier ”’ 
in India. Almost any means would be justifiable that 
would secure for us a scientific nomenclature. But there 
is this great difficulty: a definitive title cannot be given 
where there is no distinction to define. Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Episcopal, are definitive titles; but 
between many of the Baptist and Presbyterian branches 
there is no difference which a title could be framed to 
designate. The only remedy I can suggest in such cases 
is reunion; and why such reunion has not taken place in 
scores of instances I cannot explain, except by the preva- 
lence of the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. It 
must be that the saints of the sects think they ought to 
persevere in sectarian division. 


Wap 
THE CAUSES OF DIVISION. 


What is it that has caused so many divisions in our 
Christianity? The question is one of profound interest, 
whether considered as a matter of history, as indicating the 
course of controversy, or as affecting the influence, spirit, 
and power of organized religion. The differences in some 
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cases between branches bearing the same generic name are 
important; in others they are not. How shall we explain 
the fact that there are six kinds of Adventists, thirteen 
kinds of Baptists, seventeen kinds of Methodists, etc.? The 
natural presumption is that the six branches of Adventists 
are six kinds of Adventists, the thirteen branches of Bap- 
tists thirteen kinds of Baptists, and so on. As a matter of 
fact this is not so. Different titles and separate existence, 
while logically implying distinct varieties, are in some cases 
simply the result of differences which have long ceased to 
exist. It would be a mistake, therefore, to say that every 
one of the 143 distinct titles of denominations represents a 
difference, either in doctrine or polity or form of worship. 
One of the most numerous of the denominational fami- 
lies is the Methodist. Methodism has had a marvelous 
growth in the United States, and yet we find it broken 
into seventeen divisions. There are no doctrinal differences 
to account for them. They are all Arminian in theology, 
agreeing in their opposition to the Calvinistic decrees ; em- 
phasizing the points of doctrine which Wesley made dis- 
tinctive; and manifesting substantial oneness in the minor 
matters of usage. They are one in spirit, and each has the 
family resemblance in many characteristics. They differ, 
first, in church government. Some are episcopal; others 
presbyterian, with presidents of conferences instead of bish- 
ops; and one is independent. The oldest of the existing 
divisions, the Methodist Protestant, became separated from 
the parent body upward of sixty years ago in a contro- 
versy over the admission of laymen into the governing 
body of the church. Those who espoused this reform be- 
lieved that bishops and presiding elders were autocratic, 
and when they formed a system of their own, they brought 
the laymen to the front and sent bishops and presiding 
elders to the rear. This was a division on principles of 
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government. Eight of the branches became such because 
of color or race difference. All of these, I believe, except 
one, separated from a white body. Two other divisions, 
the American Wesleyan and the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, were due to the slavery question, which has been 
one of the most prolific causes, in the history of the last 
fifty years, of ecclesiastical controversy and _ secessions. 
Another body, the Free Methodists, was the result of too 
little forbearance and too harsh exercise of discipline, on the 
one side, and to extravagances of preaching and behavior 
on the other. In other words, there was a misunderstand- 
ing, a quarrel, anda separation. The three Congregational 
Methodist branches are not really congregational in form 
of government. Two were caused by disciplinary troubles, 
and the third is a race church. The Primitive branch 
comes to us, not by division, but from England through 
Canada. 

To summarize, ten of the seventeen divisions were due 
to the race or the slavery question, and six to controversies 
over practical questions. Of course differences were in- 
creased, in some instances, by the natural process of devel- 
opment. The itinerancy, for example, has been modified 
in the Methodist Protestant Church, and the probationary 
system abolished in the Church, South. Leaving out the 
Independent and the three Congregational branches, which 
are very small, I doubt whether there is any difference be- 
tween the various episcopal bodies that would be harder 
to overcome in any effort to unite them than that of race 
and section. There are five non-episcopal bodies which 
are not widely separated in practice or spirit. 

Of the twelve Presbyterian bodies all are consistently 
Calvinistic but two, the Cumberland and the Cumberland 
Colored, which hold to a modified Calvinism. All use the 
Presbyterian system of government, with little variation. 
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What, then, is it that divides them? Slavery divided the 
Northern and Southern, the race question the two Cumber- 
land bodies; one branch is Welsh, and the rest are kept 
apart by minute variations. They have close points of 
agreement, but they differ on questions that seem to others 
utterly insignificant. 

We may sum up the causes of division under four heads: 
(1) controversies over doctrine; (2) controversies over 
administration or discipline; (3) controversies over moral 
questions; (4) controversies of a personal character. 

Weare a nation made up of diverse race-elements. All 
varieties of speech, habits of thought, mental, moral, and 
religious training are represented among us by the older 
and the newer, the European and the Asiatic, immigration. 
Here there is the utmost freedom for all forms of religion, 
with no exclusive favors to any. We must expect, from 
such a commingling, currents, counter-currents, and eddies 
of religious thought. Different systems of doctrine, differ- 
ent forms of worship, and different principles of discipline 
are brought into contact, and each has its influence upon 
the others. Calvinism affects Arminianism, and Arminian- 
ism Calvinism. The Teutonic element modifies the English 
and is modified by it in turn. Catholicism has been most 
profoundly affected by Protestantism, and some elements 
of Protestantism by Catholicism. Thus there are various 
forces acting upon religion in the United States; and pro- 
ducing phenomena in our religious life which the future 
historian will study with great interest. 

Without attempting to consider with any degree of 
thoroughness the tendencies manifested in the history of 
religion in the United States, I must refer to that toward: 
liberal views. Most denominations have become much 
more liberal in spirit than they used to be. It was the 
growth of this liberal spirit which caused many of the divi- 
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sions of the past sixty or seventy years. Let me give a 
single illustration of the tendency. A band of Dunkards 
came across the sea from Germany to Pennsylvania in 1719. 
They were a very simple people, interpreting the Bible 
literally, fashioning their outward as well as their spiritual 
lives by it, and believing they were called by God to be a 
peculiar and exclusive people. More unworldly men and 
women never inhabited cloister. They were in the world 
but not a part of the world. They thought it a virtue to 
resist its customs and ignore its fashions. In the character 
and cut of their garments, in the manner of wearing their 
hair, in the way they ordered their homes and their daily 
life, they were separate and peculiar. They adopted strin- 
gent rules of discipline to prevent the trimming of the 
beard, the wearing of hats instead of bonnets, the laying 
of carpets, the use of pianos, and similar acts, in order to 
keep themselves pure and unspotted from the world and 
maintain their simplicity of life and faith. For many years 
the influences of the world seemed to have no effect upon 
them; but gradually innovations crept into their habits, 
their discipline was insensibly relaxed, and the questions 
sent up to’their annual meeting grew more numerous and 
perplexing, and differences of opinion became quite com- 
mon. One year this question was presented, among others: 
“ How is it considered for Brethren to establish or patron- 
ize a high-school?” After canvassing the Bible carefully 
for light, the following answer was returned: “ Considered 
that Brethren should mind not Azgh things, but condescend 
to men of low estate.” Nevertheless the high-school was 
established, and has since developed into a college. The 
Dunkards within a decade have split into three bodies. 
Association with others inevitably changed the views and 
habits of a number of them, and led to innovations. These 
innovations were resisted by the more conservative, and 
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division, where full toleration was not possible, was the in- 
evitable result. Consequently, the body that had persisted 
for a century and a half as an unworldly, harmonious, and 
united communion, was divided into three branches, a Pro- 
gressive, a Conservative, and an Old Order branch. 

Conservative and liberal tendencies appear in all organ- 
izations with which men have todo. They are manifested 
in all churches. When circumstances accentuate them, 
only broad toleration and strong interests in common can 
prevent division. 


VII. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The statistical results given in this volume, more thor- 
oughly and exhaustively than ever before, show that the 
religious forces of the United States are almost entirely 
Christian. The number of organizations and members be- 
longing to other than Christian bodies is a very small frac- 
tion of the whole, over one, but less than two, per cent. 
Among the non-Christian denominations we count the 
Orthodox and Reformed Jews, the Society for Ethical 
Culture, the Chinese Buddhists, the Theosophists, the New 
Icarians, and the Altruists. (The pagan Indians are not 
included in the census, and no account is made of them 
here.) Those bodies are all insignificant, except the Jews, 
and are hardly sufficient in number to constitute a class. 
Including the Jews, there are 626 organizations and 132,- 
301 members who are non-Christian. I assume that the 
Latter-Day Saints and the Spiritualists, whatever may be 
thought of certain features of their systems of religion, are 
as bodies properly classed as Christian. The Latter-Day 
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Saints make much of the zame of Christ, at least, embrac- 
ing it in the title of both of their branches. The non- 
Christian bodies which, excepting the Jewish, are not grow- 
ing, but rather decreasing, need not further engage our 
special consideration. 

The aggregates by which the forces of religion are rep- 
resented are very large. There are, in the first place, 111,- 
036 ministers. This number represents chiefly those who 
are in the active service as preachers, pastors, and mission- 
aries. The percentage of those who, though retaining their 
ecclesiastical standing as ministers, have ceased to perform 
its duties cannot be large. On the other hand, it should be 
observed that the very numerous body of men known to 
Methodism as local preachers, some of whom are ordained, 
are not counted; nor are any returns given for those who 
exercise the functions of the ministry in bodies like the 
Plymouth Brethren, the Christadelphians, the Shakers, and 
similar societies. The ministry is not an order or an office 
among the Plymouth Brethren; but any believer who feels 
called to preach is given the opportunity to manifest his 
gifts. They have, therefore, no roll of ministers to be re- 
ported. The vast majority of the 111,036 ministers give 
their whole time to their ministerial work, and are supported 
by the churches they serve. 

The number of organizations, or church societies, or con- 
gregations, is 165,297. This covers not only all self-support- 
ing churches, charges, or parishes, but also missions, chapels, 
and stations where public worship is maintained once a 
month, or oftener. Many of these places are supported 
by home mission societies or neighboring churches. It 
appears that upward of 23,000 organizations own no church 
edifices, but meet in halls, schoolhouses, or private houses. 

It would be interesting to know how many meetings are 
held by all denominations in the course of a year. In some 
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Catholic parishes, five or six services of the mass, in a few 
cases even more, are provided every Sunday. In most 
Protestant churches there are two services on Sunday, be- 
sides the week-night prayer-meeting, and special evangel- 
istic gatherings. In sparsely settled sections of the South 
and West, bi-monthly or monthly services are the rule. 
Besides the rented places, there are more than 142,000 
Christian church edifices opened periodically to the gen- 
eral public. If monthly meetings only were held in these 
churches, there would be a grand total of 1,711,200 every 
year. But as a rule three services are held weekly, not 
including the Sunday-school. Probably the actual number 
of Sunday and week-night services, to say nothing about 
Sunday-school sessions, is between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
O00 a year, with 10,000,000 sermons. Those who would 
get some idea of the activity of the churches in publishing 
the good tidings and propagating the principles of religion 
must consider the tremendous significance of this conserv- 
ative estimate. 

The accommodations afforded to Christian worshipers 
by the 142,000 church edifices aggregate 43,000,000 and 
apward. That is, more than 43,000,000 people could 
find sittings at one time in the churches, to say nothing of 
other places where divine service is held. The question 
has been raised whether, if everybody wanted to go to 
church once a week, the churches could contain them. It 
is to be said, in the first place, that not all the inhabitants 
of any community could attend service at any particular 
hour or on any particular day. Infants, the infirm, the sick, 
and those who wait upon them must remain at home, and 
it is doubtful, under the most favorable circumstances, 
whether more than two thirds of the population of any 
community of a thousand or more could be free to attend 
any one service. The churches alone, it appears, furnish 
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accommodations for over two thirds of the population, while 
the halls, schoolhouses, and other places where sermons are 
preached have room for nearly two and a quarter millions 
more. As most churches have at least two services every 
Sunday, and as many persons attend only one, it seems a 
very reasonable inference that if the entire population should 
so desire, and sickness and other controlling conditions did 
not intervene, they could attend divine worship once a 
week. In particular communities where the population is 
very sparse, the services may be too infrequent ; in crowded 
centers the church accommodations may not in all cases be 
in adequate proportion to the numbers; but on the whole, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, it cannot be said 
that the spiritual interests of the millions are neglected, so 
far as privileges to worship are concerned. 

It is an enormous aggregate of value (nearly $670,000,- 
000) which has been freely invested for the public use and 
the public good in church property. This aggregate rep- 
resents not all that Christian men and women have conse- 
crated to religious objects, but only what they have con- 
tributed to buy the ground, and erect and furnish the 
buildings devoted to worship. The cost has in some cases 
run up into the hundred thousands; in many others it is 
covered by hundreds; in the vast majority of instances it 
is measured by thousands. Every community has one or 
more churches, according to the number, character, and 
needs of its population. In crowded cities, where real es- 
tate is quoted at high rates, and where churches generally 
occupy the best positions, the average value of the edifices 
rises to astonishing figures. This is especially true of the 
older cities, like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, and of the older denominations, such as the Episcopal, 
the Reformed Dutch, and the Friends. The average value 
of the churches, taking the whole country and all Christian 
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bodies into account, is $4707. Of course in some denomi- 
nations the average is much greater, in others much smaller. 
For example, among the Original Freewill Baptists of the 
Carolinas it is only $455; while in the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church it reaches $19,227; in the Unitarian, $24,725; 
and in the Reformed Jewish, $38,839, which is the highest 
for any denomination. The high average among the Jews 
is chiefly due to the fact that most of their communicants 
(nearly 88 per cent.) are to be found in the cities. Of 
Unitarian and Episcopal communicants, 48 per cent. are in 
cities of 25,000 population and upward. Denominations 
which, like the Disciples of Christ, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the United Brethren, have a constitu- 
ency made up chiefly of rural inhabitants, report a lower 
average of value. The figures for the Disciples of Christ are 
$2292, for the United Brethren, $1513, and for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, $1480. It is to be noted 
that the average is much smaller in the Southern than in the 
Northern and New England States. Asa matter of fact, at 
least twenty per cent. of the entire value of church prop- 
erty is returned by the State of New York alone; and New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois to- 
gether have more than fifty per cent. of it. No account is 
made in the census report of church debts, and the statis- 
tical plan of none of the denominations, with one or two 
exceptions, is designed to collect information on this point. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, however, provides for it 
in its systematic yearly inquiries. In that body it appears 
that the debts on the churches constitute about eleven per 
cent. of their value. Whether this proportion holds good 
in other denominations it is impossible to say. In some, 
doubtless, it is less; in others, more. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church no edifice can be canonically consecrated 
until it is fully paid for. 
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Saints also. Multiplying this number by 3%, we have 49,- 
630,000, which represents the aggregate of Protestant com- 
municants and adherents, or Protestant population. To this 
we must add the Catholic population, in order to get the 
entire Christian population. There are 6,257,871 Catholic 
communicants of all branches. Catholic communicants, ac- 
cording to Catholic estimates, constitute 85 per cent. of the 
Catholic population. There must, therefore, be a Catholic 
population of 7,362,000; adding this to the Protestant pop- 
ulation, we have 56,992,000. This stands for the Christian 
population of the United States. As the population, ac- 
cording to the census, is 62,622,250, it would appear that 
there are 5,630,000 people who are neither Christian com- 
municants nor Christian adherents. Making liberal allow- 
ance for the Jews and other religious bodies not embraced 
in the Christian population, there are 5,000,000 belonging 
to the non-religious and anti-religious classes, including free- 
thinkers, secularists, and infidels. We have, of course, no 
warrant for believing that the majority of these 5,000,000 
who are outside the religious populations are atheists, or 
avowed unbelievers. There are but few real atheists; few 
who do not have some belief concerning a supreme being and 
a future. But most of the 5,000,000 are probably opposed 
to the churches for various reasons. And we must not for- 
get that in the fifty-seven millions counted as the Christian 
population are many who are indifferent to the claims of 
religion, and seldom or never go into a house of worship. 
Adding these, and the large number of members on whose 
lives religion exercises practically no power, to the 5,000,- 
ooo, we have a problem of sufficient magnitude to engage 
the mind, heart, and hand of the church for a generation. 
One out of every twelve persons is either an active or pas- 
sive opponent of religion; two out of every three are not 
members of any church. 
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IX. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


The normal condition of the Christian church is a grow- 
ing condition. In no other way can it manifest the spirit 
and power of the gospel; on no- other consideration can it 
retain that spirit and power. It has received salvation that 
it might press it upon those who have it not; the power of 
the Spirit, that it might speak in His name; the world as 
its parish, that it might convert it. It must be aggressive 
or cease to be prosperous; it must diligently propagate or 
begin to decline. In the very nature of things this must 
be so. Death decimates yearly the list of communicants. 
The losses from this and other causes must be made good 
by accessions before actual growth is made apparent. There 
must be a measure of increase to prevent decline. All in- 
crease beyond that which repairs the losses we count as net 
increase. Our churches, almost without exception, mani- 
fest the conditions of prosperity and growth. Year by year 
they add to their numbers. In some cases the percentage 
of growth is large; in others, small; but growth is the 
rule, and decline the rare exception. We ascertain this, of 
course, by comparison of one year’s returns with those of 
another, as furnished by the denominations themselves, or 
most of them. It should be said, however, that denomi- 
national statistics are not of uniform completeness and ex- 
cellence, and it is difficult in many instances to obtain them 
at all for a series of years. This makes it hard to secure 
anything like a fair comparison. The returns of the census 
of 1890 may be regarded as exhaustive and accurate as 
possible; but there is nothing in previous censuses with 
which to compare them. The published results of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth censuses do not include commu- 
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nicants at all, and we cannot be sure from the way they 
were conducted that they were sufficiently accurate and 
complete for purposes of comparison. Results obtained in 
this way must be taken simply as indications of increase, 
not as accurate representations of it. No distinction was 
made in 1850 and 1860 between church organizations and 
church edifices. Two items only appeared in those three 
censuses in such form as to admit of fair comparison, viz., 
church accommodations or sittings, and value of church 
property. It appears that the gain in sittings in the ten 
years ending in 1860 was 34 per cent., and in value of 
church property over 100; in the ten years ending in 1870 
it was only a little more than 13 per cent. in sittings, but 
about 100 per cent. in value. Since 1870 the gain in sit- 
tings has been about 101 per cent., and in value of church 
property, 92. These figures must not, however, be taken 
without allowance for the more or less imperfect returns of 
1870. A more satisfactory comparison may be made for 
the larger denominations between the census returns of 
1890 and returns of 1880 gathered from denominational 
year-books. The figures represent communicants. 


DENOMINATIONS. 1880. 1890. Increase. 
Baptist, Regular (3 bodies).... 2,296,327 3,429,080 1,132,753 
Bapust, MLeewill keen te eae 78,012 87,898 9,886 
Coterecationalid:ts siete 384,332 52,771 1285480 
DISCIDIES OL CUTS, tegen tee 350,000 641,051 291,051 
Dunkdrdsyact et ees tee 60,000 735795 13,795 
Episcopal, Protestant......... 343,158 532,054 188,896 
Episcopal, Reformed......... 5,000 8,455 3,455 
Evangelical Association....... 99,794 133,313 33,519 
BION SE RAS hat eae ee 100,000 107,208 7,208 
Lutheran (all bodies)......... 693,418 1,231,072 537,654 
Methodist Episcopal.......... 1,707,413 2,240,354 532,941 
Methodist Episcopal (South)... 830,000 1,209,976 379,976 
Methodisti(other)eiarcn eres 3 987,278 1,138,954 151,676 
Noraviatie: yee sis eae g,212 11,781 2,569 
Presbyterian (North) ....... » 5737599 788,224 214,625 


Presbyterian (South) ......... 121,915 179,721 57,806 
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DENOMINATIONS. 1880. 1890. Increase. 
Presbyterian, Cumberland .... - 113,933 164,940 51,007 
ixesby teriane (Other) samme rrr 122,078 145,447 23,369 
iReformedy(Dutch) ern. st ee 79,269 92,970 13,701 
Reformed (German) ......... 151,761 204,018 SAF) 
Winttedpbrethrenp rcs meen nia. 156,735 225,281 68,546 


The increase indicated is large, amounting to over 42 
per cent. In the same period, ten years, the population 
increased at the rate of 24.86. These churches, which 
embrace all Protestant communicants except about a mill- 
ion, grew faster than the population by 17.19 per cent. 
That surely is encouraging: It is a large net gain, and 
means that Protestant Christianity, notwithstanding the 
large Catholic immigration of the decade, is advancing at 
a rapid pace. 

The growth of the Roman Catholic Church for the same 
period must have been large. It was fed by a tremendous 
stream of immigrants from Catholic Europe and the Catho- 
lic section of Canada; and the natural increase of a popula- 
tion of six or seven millions must be considerable. How 
large it was, however, statistics cannot certainly show. The 
Catholic year-books do not give exact returns of Catholic 
population, only estimates, based upon diocesan reports of 
births and deaths. It is true that the census of 1890 makes 
returns for Catholic communicants; but what is there with 
which to compare them? Sadlier’s “ Directory” of 1881 
estimated the Catholic population of 1880 at 6,367,330; and 
in 1891 at 8,277,039 for 1890—an increase of 1,909,709, or 
about 30 per cent. In view of all the circumstances this 
rate of growth does not appear to be too high. If it may 
be taken as applying to the increase of Catholic communi- 
cants in the decade ending in 1890, it would appear that 
the Catholic Church must suffer very heavy losses, for its 
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net increase is far below that of the Protestant churches 
represented in the above table. How otherwise can its 
moderate rate of increase be reconciled with the enormous 
accessions it must have received by an immigration which 
helped the Lutherans and a few other Protestant bodies to 
a far more limited degree? 


X. 
HOW. THE RELIGIOUS FORCES ARE DISTRIBUTED. 


While the religious forces are established in every State 
and Territory of the Union and bear more than a hundred 
and forty different denominational titles, they are massed 
in a few denominations and in a comparatively few States. 
The five largest denominations comprise 60 per cent. of 
the entire number of communicants; and the ten largest, 
75 per cent. The Roman Catholic Church is first, with 
6,231,000; the Methodist Episcopal second, with 2,240,- 
000; the Regular Baptists, Colored, third, with 1,349,000; 
the Regular Baptists, South, fourth, with 1,280,000; and 
the Methodist Episcopal, South, fifth, with 1,210,000. The 
Catholic figures are truly of magnificent proportions. They 
exceed by more than 150,000 the sum of those representing 
the fournext largest denominations. Every tenth person 
in the United States is a Catholic communicant. It is only 
fair, however, to remind those interested in this statement 
that while a communicant is a communicant considered 
statistically, whether he be a Catholic or a Protestant, there 
is a difference between the Protestant and the Catholic 
basis of membership which ought to be kept constantly in 
view when comparison is undertaken. The Catholic au- 
thorities count as communicants all who have been con- 
firmed and admitted to the communion, and these virtually 
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constitute the Catholic population, less all baptized persons 
below the age of nine or eleven. The Catholic discipline 
does not contemplate excommunication for violations of the 
moral code, only for lapses from the faith and refusal to 
obey the ecclesiastical commandments. There are many 
who go to make up the Protestant population who have 
been expelled from membership for offenses which the 
Catholic Church treats by a very different method. In 
other words, while the Catholic Church reckons that 85 
per cent. of its population are communicants, among Prot- 
estants the proportion is estimated to be under, rather than 
over, 30 per cent. The Protestant basis of membership is 
belief and conduct; the Catholic, belief and obedience. 
In any given thousand of Catholic population there are 850 
communicants and 150 adherents; while a thousand of 
Protestant population yields only about 300 communicants, 
the rest, 700, being adherents. Thus, while the 6,231,000 
Catholic communicants represent a Catholic population of 
about 7,330,000, the 2,240,000 communicants of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, alone, indicate a Methodist popu- 
lation of 7,840,000. 

The Roman Catholic Church is first also in value of 
church property, of which it returns, in round numbers, 
$118,000,000. The Methodist Episcopal is second ($97,- 
000,000); the Protestant Episcopal third ($81,000,000) ; 
the Northern Presbyterian fourth ($74,000,000); and the 
Northern Baptists fifth ($49,000,000). Two of these de- 
nominations, the Episcopal and the Presbyterian, are not 
among the five which return the largest number of com- 
municants. They stand third and fourth respectively in 
the table of church property, showing that they are much 
more wealthy in proportion to communicants than any of 
the five larger denominations. 

In number of organizations, or congregations, the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church comes first, with 25,861, and the 
Roman Catholic last, with 10,231. The Southern Baptists 
are second, with 16,238; the Southern Methodists third, 
with 15,017; and the Colored Baptists fourth, with 12,533. 
The reason the Catholic congregations number only two 
fifths as many as the Methodist Episcopal is because their 
parishes are so much larger and more populous. Some 
Catholic parishes embrace from 12,000 to 16,000 commu- 
nicants, all using the same edifice. It is a common thing in 
the cities for Catholic churches to have five and six differ- 
ent congregations every Sunday. 

To recapitulate: The Roman Catholic Church is first 
in the number of communicants and value of church prop- 
erty, and fifth in number of organizations and houses of 
worship; the Methodist Episcopal is first in the number 
of organizations and houses of worship, and second in the 
number of communicants and value of church property. 

Let us now see how the five leading denominational 
families or groups stand. The Catholics, embracing seven 
branches, come first as to communicants, with 6,258,000; 
the Methodists, embracing seventeen branches, come second, 
with 4,598,000; the Baptists, thirteen branches, are third, 
with 3,718,000; the Presbyterians, twelve branches, are 
fourth, with 1,278,000; and the Lutherans, sixteen branches, 
are fifth, with 1,231,000. It will be observed that the 
combined Methodist branches have about 1,600,000 fewer 
communicants than the combined Catholic branches. 

As to the value of church property, the Methodist fam- 
ily is first, the figures being $132,000,000. The Catholic 
family is second, $118,000,000; the Presbyterian third, 
$95,000,000; Episcopalian fourth, $82,835,000; the Bap- 
tist fifth, $82,390,000. Thus, among denominational fam- 
ilies the Catholics are fitst in the number of communi- 
cants, second in value of church property, and fourth in 
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the number of organizations and houses of worship. The 
Methodists are first in the number of organizations and 
houses of worship and value of church property. 

Naturally we should expect to find the greatest number 
of communicants in the States having the greatest popula- 
tion. New York has nearly 6,000,000 population, and 
returns 2,171,822 communicants. Pennsylvania, second 
in population, is also second in communicants, reporting 
1,726,640. Illinois is third in population, but fourth in 
communicants; Ohio, fourth in population, but third in 
communicants; Missouri, fifth in population, but sixth 
in communicants; Massachusetts, sixth in population, but 
fifth in communicants. This shows that the percentage of 
communicants to population varies even in the older States. 
In New York it is 36.21; in Pennsylvania, 32.84; in 
Ohio, 33.13; in Illinois, 31.43; and in Massachusetts, 
42.11. The highest in any State is 44.17, in South Caro- 
lina; the lowest, 12.84, in Nevada. The highest percent- 
age is not found in any State, but in a Territory. New 
Mexico’s population are communicants to the extent of 
68.85 per cent.; and, strange to say, Utah is second, its 
percentage being 61.62. New Mexico is predominantly 
Catholic. This explains its high percentage of communi- 
cants. Utah is the stronghold of the Mormons, and, like 
the Catholics, they report a large membership in proportion 
to their population. The Catholics are numerically the 
strongest in thirty-three States and Territories, including 
the New England, the Pacific, the newer Northwestern, and 
various Western and Southern States; the Methodists in 
South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Indian Territory, Kansas, and Oklahoma; 
the Baptists in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, and Virginia; and the 
Latter-Day Saints in Utah. 
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It is interesting to note that Pennsylvania is the strong- 
hold of the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the Moravians, 
the Mennonites, and the Reformed (German); North Car- 
olina of the Methodists; New York of the Catholics, the 
Jews, the Episcopalians, the Universalists, and the Re- 
formed (Dutch); Massachusetts of the Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists; Georgia of the 
Baptists; Missouri of the Disciples of Christ; Indiana of 
the Friends; Ohio of the United Brethren. 

While New York is first among the States in number of 
communicants and also in value of church property, it does 
not occupy this position as respects number of organizations 
and of church edifices. Pennsylvania leads in both these 
particulars, having more organizations and church edifices 
than any other State. Ohio occupies the second place 
and New York the third as to edifices and the fifth as to 
organizations. The following table shows how the posi- 
tions of the leading States vary in the different columns. 
In each list the States are arranged in the order of numer- 
ical precedence. 


Value of Church 


Communicants. Property. Church Edifices. Organizations. 
1. New York. 1. New York. 1. Pennsylvania. 1. Pennsylvania, 
2. Pennsylvania. 2. Pennsylvania. 2. Ohio. 2. Ohio. 
3. Ohio. 3. Massachusetts. 3. New York. 3. Texas. 
4. Illinois. 4. Ohio. 4. Illinois. 4. Illinois. 
5. Massachusetts. 5. Illinois. 5. Georgia. s. New York. 
6. Missouri. 6. New Jersey. 6. North Carolina. 6. Missouri. 
7. Indiana. 7. Missouri. 7. Missouri. 7. Georgia. 
8. North Carolina. 8 Michigan. 8. Alabama. 8. North Carolina. 
g. Georgia. g. Indiana. g. Indiana. g. Indiana. 
Io, Texas. Io. Connecticut. 10, Tennessee. ro. Alabama. 


Only six States appear in all these tables, viz., New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana. 
Texas, which is tenth in the list arranged according to 
number of communicants, and does not appear at all in 
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those for value of church property and number of church 
edifices, stands third in that for number of organizations. 
This indicates that the average number of communicants 
to each organization is much smaller in Texas than in the 
other States mentioned. Texas has a smaller percentage 
of urban population than the other States, excepting North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia; it has an immense area, 
and it is therefore natural that its organizations should be 
small and numerous. 


el: 
THE EVANGELICAL AND NON-EVANGELICAL ELEMENTS. 


These terms are commonly applied to Protestants. The 
sense in which they are used has already been defined; 
but it is easier to define the terms than to classify denom- 
inations under them. In which class, for example, should 
Universalists be put? They have not been admitted to the 
Evangelical Alliance, chiefly because of their views respect- 
ing the nature and duration of future punishment; but on 
the main points of New Testament Christianity they are 
generally evangelical. On the single question of the future 
of the wicked dead some of the branches of the Adventist 
family and other bodies would be excluded from the evan- 
gelical list; but, on the whole, would it be quite fair to 
class as non-evangelical those who believe in the divinity 
of Christ, in the necessity and sufficiency of his atonement, 
and in salvation by faith alone? By some the Christians 
or Christian Connection have been classified with the Uni- 
tarians; but they have become, in late years, quite ortho- 
dox, and are undoubtedly evangelical. In most evangelical 
denominations persons are to be found who are non-evan- 
gelical; and in some of the non-evangelical denominations 
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there are some who are thoroughly evangelical. Yet we 
cannot draw the line through denominations; we must 
draw it between them. The classification must therefore 
be more or less arbitrary, and due allowance should be 
made for this fact. 

There are a few bodies which manifestly ought not to 
be classified as either evangelical or liberal. These may 
properly be put in a separate list. 


EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. 


DENOMINATIONS. iit Seen som ee 
PRCVENEISES 1d hic dregs vans ct oie dhadoh a Sere 1,757 60,491 
AA PEISUS capegeets cone oo erence eecaeee niet eteiare 43,029 3,717,969 
Biiqod tre cotald (nahd of Meatceune cor Om OCT OO, Cor 6 III 3,427 
Bretpren (Plymouth) o> ecwhe cs a sae oe 314 6,661 
Chrstadelpnians! ves. we. eee ot tacty cake 63 Ly277, 
AS TTISTIATIS Hr ter. samiys sieteerin aoe See 1,424 103,722 
Christian Missionary Association ........ 13 754 
(CUCISHADY UTIOM c seumerins teeter mire 294 18,214 
SHAH GE AGO teen nee tory has tee Ie 479 22,511 
Gonrprecationalists tims ho eee eee 4,868 Goa 
PNSeIplesob GorTistznt ae creer + eae eee 7,246 641,051 
Dinkards se wernt. aca te cr heer mere 989 735795 
Evangelical Association. .\..... 0-206. 05% 2,310 133,313 
MOUS! (ZADOCIES) en wee rae ete cee ree ee 855 85,216 
Hrienas ofthe: Leriple)c.s. trans. ca oe 4 340 
German Evangelical Synod............. 870 187,432 
PSIG LATS fo, se radar git sem cwvie eee ere ee, 8,595 1,231,072 
IVEMMOAILESterage eh Mierke wee tae 550 41,541 
MGLRORISIS' were oe reiccy mac eee 51,489 4,589,284 
WMOravIaNS 7 Hi-c he cine ten oat ae Oe Cree tee 94 11,781 
PLeSPYVtenlans a7. 32 Meee ee ae Eee 135470 lea oitoe 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies) ......... 5,102 540,509 
RETOR NCC: Mita do Soe: ocak. cra eee 2,181 309,458 
SSAMVEALION! ANTHEY, «5 a 2.5 visits pin’ vei Breen ares 329 8,742 
SELIWEATETO MAES Says dts.’ VE ee te Pe ee 4 306 
Social Brace ti ain bi dics Caco 5 eee 20 913 
Wited. Brethren ao eta creciies Gener ne 4,526 225,281 
TIRVErSA Sts. 20h 5 tie Paes nsie Sale woe ee 956 49,194 
Independent Congregations ............ 156 14,126 


ohn 9 bikintor se oreaste eee iets Saati aes 152,104 13,869,483 
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NON-EVANGELICAL. 


DENOMINATIONS. Degank oui 
Church of the New Jerusalem........... 154 7,095 
depiends. (Hicksite)).yoop diets fetes. ntons 5 ss 201 21,992 
German Evangelical Protestant ......... 52 36,156 
WU Nitarians scheme oem ies te ees 421 67,749 
eRotalWerarc ce ae on ters as on 828 132,992 
CATHOLIC. 
Gatholicsts ae ers ee 10,276 6,257,871 
CatholicpApostolich=.-a-ceceeeen seen 10 1,394 
HOtal Mire seen te tne aint esterase ¢ ars 10,286 6,259,265 
NON-ORTHODOX. 
Christiantscientistsmray rsa ane ae 221 8,724 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) ..... i 384 
COM ANINEMS SOAGCHES so cgaduocusboodde Bo 4,049 
Watters Daysoalnts sare aes: mass toc 856 166,125 
SS DIGUEM AMIS tS acu pes yagi oaatea eve sicuckon sear ah 334 45,030 
PI Gta eect coir eer rere ores or ome care ereuehe ie 1,455 224,312 
NON-CHRISTIAN. 
Ghineseglemplesmisers-masck tes teeters 47 te g Pee 
Esthicale@ulturistSesmr sire sera a ariace 4 1,064 
WewSe aos. Begs cake ole ea ee late nse es 533 130,496 
BE OSOPMISES Eee stares cis ee arelewie te ote ogee 40 695 
POCA e re eres anonets Steen eles cherteese sete 624 132,255 
RECAPITULATION. 
VAN GClicab sesethiccs | 4 wmrets se pins Be wise 152,104 13,869,483 
None Van eliCall Riis gerecnsweieis toe ere ocr 828 132,992 
EAU iolli@ay tc wet eer a eee eae 10,286 6,259,265 
Non Orthodoxawg tester ee oeine eet ani: 1,455 224,312 
None @ ntistian ey ec seeds hot ots ees see 624 132,255 


ROtAl teen ec eee aoe os ee ee 165,297 20,618,307 
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From this it appears that the non-evangelical and non- 
Christian bodies are about equal in communicants or mem- 
bers, and that together the non-evangelical, non-orthodox, 
and non-Christian bodies count less than half a million, 
or less than 2.4 per cent. of the aggregate. The evangel- 
ical communicants are to the non-evangelical as 103 to I, 
and constitute more than 67 per cent. of all communicants, 
Christian and non-Christian. 

It further appears that the evangelical organizations out- 
number all other organizations 11 to 1, and form no less 
than 92 per cent. of the aggregate. 


XIl. 
THE GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


The extended tables given at the end of this book are 
not, perhaps, very attractive. But they will repay careful 
study. There are many significant facts to be obtained 
from an examination of the summaries of colored organiza- 
tions, of denominations arranged according to polity, and 
of churches in the cities. The last is a new feature in 
church statistics. 

Of the classification according to polity a word of ex- 
planation is necessary. It is difficult in some cases to 
know how to classify. It is clear enough that Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Disciples of Christ are congrega- 
tional; but it is not so clear where the vast body of Lu- 
therans belongs. They are not, I am persuaded, purely 
presbyterian, nor purely congregational, and certainly not 
purely episcopal. My own inclination was to classify them 
as presbyterian, and I wrote to representative men among 
them for their opinion, and it will be interesting to quote 
from some of the responses. 
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Professor Henry E. Jacobs, of the body known as the 
General Council, says: 


Iam not surprised at your perplexity concerning the classification of Luther- 
ans with respect to church polity. As the form of government is regarded 
as unessential, and to be determined according to circumstances, there is a 
lack of uniformity. The Synodical Conference gives to synods only advisory 
power, and requires the ratification of all synodical resolutions, and even the 
election of professors of theology, by the congregations. Nevertheless, they 
agree with the Presbyterians in maintaining a distinction between the lay and 
preaching elders, as one resting upon Scriptural foundations. Muhlenberg’s 
scheme of church government clearly belongs to a generic presbyterianism ; 
and this has been propagated in General Council, General Synod, United 
Synod of South, and most of the independent synods. The General Council 
rejects, however, lay elders, as not warranted in Scripture; although in most 
of its older congregations the constitutions have not been changed and a 
lay eldership is retained simply as a useful but not a Scriptural or necessary 
church institution. 

However you may classify us, you will, therefore, not escape criticism— 
and that, too, with some basis of truth; but taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe that you are right in classifying us as presbyterian. 


The Rev. J. Nicum, of the same branch, says the Lu- 
theran Church is not strictly presbyterian, though usually 
so classified, nor is it congregational. 


Everywhere in the Lutheran Church there are conferences, synods, con- 
sistories, etc., to whom questions of ordination, discipline, appeals from de- 
cisions of vestries or congregations are taken. 

If you now ask me for a positive opinion as to what the polity of the Lu- 
theran Church really is, I say it is episcopal, or at least more nearly so than 
anything else. Our presidents of conferences and of synods are really 
bishops. They are everywhere charged with the supervision of the churches, 
their visitation, the ordination of pastors, and the recommendation of suitable 
men to vacant parishes. They also lay the cornerstones to new church build- 
ings, dedicate them, install ministers, or appoint suitable persons to attend 
to these matters for them. This practice is universally followed in the 
Synodical Conference, in the General Council, and in almost all the independ- 
ent synods. Jure divino, every pastor is bishop of his flock, but the insti- 
tution of diocesan bishops is a matter of human expediency. This is the Lu- 
theran view. 


Professor M. Giinther, of the Synodical Conference, 
writes : 
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You may be right in supposing ‘‘ that it is, rather, presbyterian,” if you 
have in view Eastern bodies. But for them (General Council and General 
Synod) I would not speak. 

As to the Synodical Conference, its polity is not strictly congregational, 
but near to it—in reference to the main principle of congregationalism, that 
every congregation is independent and self-governing. We differ in regard 
to the mode in which Congregational churches assist each other, etc. 

Our congregations have freely entered into a synodical union for mutual 
assistance and oversight, for thé purpose of more effectually securing unity 
and purity of doctrine, and of more successfully advancing the general inter- 
ests of the church (institutions, missions, etc.). They are represented by 
their pastors and lay delegates, who act in their name, in some cases being 
instructed by them. (Pastors whose congregations have not as yet joined 
synod have no vote.) Synod with us has only advisory power, no legislative 
or judicial power. 

Our synodical organization differs quite from that of other bodies, even 
Lutheran. In our body congregations govern themselves—decide matters 
in congregational meetings. In others, congregations are governed by 
church councils. Synods are regarded as legislative and judicial bodies, de- 
posing pastors, etc., giving pastors whose congregations do not belong to 
synod a vote, etc. 

The polity of the Synodical Conference is, therefore, neither strictly con- 
gregational nor presbyterian. It is based on the so-called ‘‘ Collegial Sys- 
tem ”’ (in contradistinction to episcopalism and territorialism), formed accord- 
ing to the liberty which the church enjoys in this free country. 


Professor George H. Schodde, of the Independent Synod 
of Ohio, says: - 


In theory, and in practice too, among the most thorough-going representa- 
tives of historic Lutheranism, the congregational principle is maintained and 
lived up to; in reality, and by common consent, so much power has been 
delegated to the synods that the polity almost seems presbyterian. There is 
no disagreement in Jrimcif/e among us as to the congregational character of 
our polity; but in practice synods are generally a good deal more than ad- 
visory bodies. When, however, it comes to a clash, I have never heard of a 
synod of any prominence that has claimed a right to control the affairs of any 
congregation. The latter is the highest court of appeal. ‘‘ Synod is merely 
an advisory body” is in theory the fundamental basis of our polity. The 
struggle between the Ohio Synod and the General Council some fifteen years 
ago was only on the practical application of this principle, not on the prin- 
ciple itself. I think our leading men would with one voice say that our pol- 
ity is congregational, and the church to be classified as such. 
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I give a single other opinion, from a letter by Professor 
E. J. Wolf, of the General Synod. He says: 


Theoretically, our polity is congregational. Practically, it has varied ac- 
cording to environment, especially so because Lutherans have never claimed 
any polity to be of divine right. The Missourians carry out strictly the con- 
gregational idea. Their churches are republics, their ministers are presidents, 
though when in office they are almost absolute monarchs. In the other divi- 
sions we have synods corresponding to the presbyteries of Calvinism, and 
general bodies made up of deputies from the synods ; but when it comes “‘ to 
the powers and functions of the synod,” they can hardly be said to conflict 
seriously ‘‘with the idea of pure congregationalism.”” These powers are al- 
most wholly “‘advisory.” The exceptions to this rule are that the Augsburg 
Confession is the ackonwledged or implied basis of every Lutheran church, 
and the General Synod reserves the exclusive right of publishing hymn- 
books, liturgies, and catechisms. Should, however, any congregation de- 
cline to use such manuals as the General Synod provides, it cannot be dis- 
ciplined, although cases may arise where the synod will forbid one of its 
members to officiate in a recalcitrant congregation. The congregation itself 
cannot be dissolved, and if it sees fit to withdraw from the synod, it does not 
lose its character as a Lutheran society, though the synod would not allow 
one of its members to serve such a congregation. 

In other words, the synod has control over the ministers, which it can de- 
pose as well as ordain, although again theoretically, in both cases, only at 
the instance of a congregation. But the congregation does not stand or fall 
through any action of synod. And just here is the pivotal point where con- 
gregationalism and presbyterianism both come into our polity. A minister 
once a member of a synod is subject to its requirements—he must submit to 
the body he has joined. A congregation can defy a synod’s action; but the 
only prejudice it suffers is to lose its connection with the synod. It resumes 
an independent relation, or it may join a synod connected with another gen- 
eral body. 


Amid such conflicting opinions, I have deemed it proper 
to make a sort of compromise, and classify the Synodical 
Conference and the Ohio Synod, which all agree are less 
presbyterian than other Lutheran bodies, as congrega- 
tional, and all the rest, except the independent congrega- 
tions who also go into the congregational list, as presby- 
terian. 

The tables devoted to the statistics of the churches in 
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the cities are quite exhaustive, including all municipalities 
having a population of 25,000 and upward. The cities 
are divided, for the sake of convenience, into three classes: 
first, those having 500,000 population and upward; second, 
those having a population of 100,000 to 500,000; and 
third, those having a population of 25,000 to 100,000. 

The results are, in btief, that there are 5,302,018 com- 
municants in these cities, or more than a fourth of the 
aggregate for the whole country; 10,241 organizations, 
which is less than a sixteenth of the whole number; 9722 
church edifices, which is a little larger proportion; and 
church property valued at $313,537,247, or more than forty- 
six per cent. of the grand total. The large figures repre- 
senting church property do not need an explanation. The 
high values of city property account for them. The cities 
have an aggregate population of 13,988,938. Of this 
population it appears that one for every 2.64 persons is a 
communicant. This is a higher average than obtains in 
the country generally, where it takes more than three per- 
sons to yield one communicant. In the United States 
there are 337+ communicants in every thousand popula- 
tion; in the cities, nearly 379 in every thousand. Much 
of this difference may be explained by the fact that the 
Roman Catholic strength is chiefly in the cities, and it has 
a larger proportion of communicants to its religious popu- 
lation than any other denomination. The fact that the 
average of communicants to population is so large in the 
cities must be an encouragement to those who fear that 
the church is losing its grip on the masses crowded into 
our Cities. 

In the matter of church edifices a little calculation will 
make it appear that the cities of the second and third classes 
have more in proportion to population than those of the 
first class, The latter have one to 2147 of the population ; 
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those of the second class, one to 1468; and those of the 
third class, one to 1052. 

Of the denominations, 37 are not represented in any of 
the cities. Only three—the Roman Catholic, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Protestant Episcopal—are represented in 
all of them. Of the Jews (Orthodox), nearly 92 per cent. 
are in the cities; of the Jews (Reformed), more than 84 
per cent.; of the Unitarians and Episcopalians, upward of 
48; of the Roman Catholics, more than 42; of the Pres- 
byterians (North), nearly 29 ; of the Methodists (Episcopal), 
nearly 15; and of the Southern Baptists and Southern 
Methodists, only about 4. 


XITT. 
THE NEGRO IN HIS RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


The negro is a religious being wherever you find him 
and under whatever conditions. In his own continent, 
where civilizing influences have hardly begun to lift him 
above the state of savage degradation in which he has so 
long remained, his religious instincts are dominant. They 
find expression often in superstitious, idolatrous, and cruel 
rites and observances; but he has, nevertheless, conceptions 
of beings of exalted power who affect the destiny of men. 

The negro of the United States has no religion but the 
Christian religion. He is not a heathen, like our native 
Indian. He worships but one God, who is a just and mer- 
ciful God, desiring that all men should be free from sin, 
and should come to a knowledge of the way of life through 
Jesus Christ. He is still more or less superstitious; he 
still has some faith in the power of charms; there is still 
some trace of heathenish practices in him; but our own 
race has not altogether outgrown childish thoughts about 
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unlucky days and the way to°avoid the evil they bring, 
and how mascots procure success. We cannot condemn 
the negro for his superstition without taking blame upon 
ourselves for the tenacity with which we cling to belief in 
signs and times and things, lucky and unlucky. 

The negro of the United States is a Christian, not an 
atheist or a doubter. He gives no countenance to secu- 
larist or free-thinking organizations; nor does he prefer 
abnormal types of religion, such as Mormonism and spirit- 
ualism. Moreover, he is not a rationalist, or a theoso- 
phist, or an ethical culturist. He does not turn aside to 
follow the erratic turns of little coteries of religionists. 
Neither does he show a preference for the Roman form 
of Christianity. The splendid ceremonies of Catholic wor- 
ship might be supposed to have a strong attraction for 
him, but it is not so. The actual membership of separate 
negro Catholic churches does not exceed fifteen thousand, 
and yet the Catholic Church is not weak in Louisiana or 
Marylandorthe District of Columbia. Thirty-one represents 
the total of separate Catholic negro churches, not including, 
of course, the negro communicants in mixed churches. 

The negro is not only a Christian, he is an evangelical 
Christian. He is a devout Baptist and an enthusiastic 
Methodist. He loves these denominations, and seems to 
find in them an atmosphere more congenial to his warm, 
sunny nature, and fuller scope for his religious activity, 
than in other communions. Perhaps this is due to his 
long association with them and his training. There is no 
reason to believe that he might not have been as intense 
a Presbyterian as he is a Baptist, or as true a Congrega- 
tionalist as he is a Methodist, if these denominations had 
been able to come as near to him in the days of his slav- 
ery as did the Baptist and Methodist churches. It was 
fortunate for him that, while he was the slave of the white 
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master, that master was a Christian and instructed him 
in the Christian faith. The school was practically closed 
to him; but the church was open, and thus he came into 
personal freedom and into the rights of citizenship an illit- 
erate man, but a Christian, with that measure of culture 
in things spiritual and moral that the Christian faith, vol- 
untarily accepted, necessarily involves. 

According to the census of 1890, there are 7,470,000 
negroes in this country. This includes all who have any 
computable fraction of negro blood in their veins. Of 
these all except 581,000 are in the old slave territory, 
now embraced in sixteen States and the District of Colum- 
bia. In other words, notwithstanding the migration of 
negroes to the North and West, ninety-one percent. of 
them are still in the South, on the soil where the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of 1862 reached them, and made 
them forever free from involuntary bondage. The negro 
churches of the South, therefore, form a large and im- 
portant factor in the Christianity of that section. In ten 
of those States the number of negro communicants ranges 
between 106,000 and 341,000, and in four of them it ex- 
ceeds the total of white communicants. Thus in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina there are more 
colored than white communicants, although in Mississippi 
and South Carolina only does the negro population ex- 
ceed the white. This shows that in point of church-mem- 
bership the negro is quite as devoted as his white brother. 
Indeed, the proportion of colored people who are con- 
nected with the church throughout the United States is 
larger than that which obtains aniong the white people. 
About one in every three whites is a church-member. 
On this basis there should be 2,410,000 colored members. 
The actual number is 2,674,000, or an excess of 264,000 
beyond the proportion that obtains among the whites. 
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The aggregate of colored communicants in the United 
States, so far as it could be ascertained by the careful 
methods of the census, is, in round numbers, 2,674,000. 
This includes all colored denominations, and all colored 
congregations in mixed denominations, so far as they 
could be ascertained; but it does not take account of col- 
ored communicants in mixed congregations. The number 
omitted, however, cannot be very large. The States in 
which the negro communicants are most numerous are as 
follows: 


GeORCiat ee Cr ee SATA33  LeXaSe ete teeter a 186,038 
South Carolina........ B07,020 8 4 ALennesseen meri 131,015 
PIA ENA phy. cya otic. s Sane 207,101 me esOUISIaD ante denne 108,872 
INGE ATOUNA sagen cen Are widy  OdeNEE Sy. 6 Cea Sane: 106,445 
Wis 2 VE I ae ee B25, 0 ee INentuCky sayeth 92,768 
WESSISSIDDIy oat sees ee PEERY  MMOGGER osc boyouaas 2 64,337 


In these twelve States are found 2,398,865 communicants, 
leaving about 275,000 to the rest of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. 

As to denominational connection, the negro is predomi- 
nantly Baptist. More than half of all negro communicants 
are of this faith, the exact number being 1,403,559. Most 
of these are Regular Baptists, there being less than 20,000 
in the Freewill, Primitive, and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
branches. It is significant that the negro prefers the 
progressive and missionary type of the Baptist faith, and 
does not believe in the Hard-shell, Old School, or anti-mis- 
sionary wing. Not less Calvinistic than the most Calvin- 
istic of the Regular Baptists, he is also strict in his practice 
and thoroughly denominational in his spirit, and takes no 
little satisfaction in winning negro members of other bodies 
to the Baptist faith. 

The number of negro Methodists is 1,190,638, or about 
213,000 less than the aggregate of colored Baptists. The 
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Methodists are divided into more branches than the Bap- 
tists, those having the episcopal system embracing the 
great majority of church-members. The Presbyterians 
have about 30,000, the Disciples of Christ 18,578, and 
the Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal bodies 
somewhat less than 5000. The Baptists are organized 
into associations, and have State conventions; the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians into annual conferences and pres- 
byteries. A large measure of superintendence is charac- 
teristic of the Methodist bodies, the system of episcopal 
and sub-episcopal supervision resulting apparently in more 
intelligent endeavor, greater concert of action, and better 
discipline. 

The increase in the number of colored communicants 
since emancipation has been marvelous. How many of 
the slaves were church-members is not and cannot be 
known certainly. Such statistics as we have must be re- 
garded as imperfect, particularly of the colored Baptists. 
There were of colored Methodists at the outbreak of the 
war about 275,000, as nearly as I can ascertain. Accord- 
ing to this, there has been an increase in thirty years of 
over 900,000 negro Methodists. This is truly enormous. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church alone are more colored 
communicants, mainly in the South, than the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, reported in 1865, and the two 
leading African branches have had a marvelous growth. 
The number of colored Baptists in 1860 did not, probably, 
exceed 250,000. We do not know, of course, how many 
colored communicants there were who were not organized 
into churches and reported in denominational statistics. 
Butaccording to the figures we have, there wasan increase in 
thirty years of more than 1,150,000 colored communicants. 
I know of no parallel to this development in the history of the 
Christian church, when all the circumstances are considered. 
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The negro, considering the little wealth he had at com- 
mand when slavery ceased, has achieved wonders in the 
accumulation of church property. The value of the 
churches he owns is $26,626,000, the number of edifices 
being 23,770. Making due allowance for the generous 
help which the whites have given, it still appears that the 
negro has not been unwilling to make large sacrifices for 
the sake of religion, and that his industry, thrift, and busi- 
ness capacity have been made to contribute to his success- 
ful endeavors to provide himself with suitable accommo- 
dations for public worship. 


XIV. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 


The Christianity which prevails in the United States is 
orthodox and evangelical. These terms include both the 
Catholics and the Evangelical Protestants. Together they 
constitute the great Christian forces which possess the 
country and determine its religious character. 

The Church of Rome has had a growth in this free 
country that has been simply phenomenal. Though it 
was the first to set up the Christian standard on this soil, 
and its missionaries were pioneers in exploration and set- 
tlement in the great West, it was not a strong church at 
the close of the colonial period. There were in 1784 
hardly 30,000 Catholics, two thirds of whom were in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, the rest being widely scat- 
tered. Immigration from Ireland gave the church the 
first considerable impulse of growth, and immigration— 
Irish, German, French, Italian, and other—has made it 
the largest and most composite church in the United 
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States. The only wonder is that the church could receive 
and care for such masses of diverse nationalities. Its 
energies have been severely taxed, but it has managed to 
organize and equip its parishes as rapidly as necessity re- 
quired, and in recent years to give some attention to its 
educational facilities, which have been neither excellent 
nor adequate. A church composed so largely of European 
elements, with an episcopate foreign in nativity or extrac- 
tion, education, and ideas, under the immediate control of 
a foreign pope and his councilors, would hardly be ex- 
pected to fall in at once with American ideas, particularly 
with that idea which distinguishes our system of popular 
education from that of all other countries. Catholics have 
been openly hostile to our public schools, denouncing 
them as godless, protesting against the injustice of being 
taxed for the support of institutions they could not patron- 
ize, and insisting that they be relieved of school rates or 
that the school moneys be divided and a fair share given 
to Catholic schools. The determined popular resistance 
to this demand increased Catholic hostility and made the 
struggle a somewhat bitter one. It is not strange that 
many Protestants should regard a foreign church, with 
foreign ideas and under foreign domination, as a menace 
to American institutions; but no candid observer will 
hesitate to admit that a change, amounting almost to a 
revolution, has taken place among Catholics. They have 
become as American—at least the body of them—as the 
Lutherans. No impartial and intelligent person now be- 
lieves that they want to subvert our liberties or destroy 
our government. We may justly accuse them of meddling 
too much at times in party politics; we may deprecate 
the favor they sometimes receive in municipal councils ; but 
in all those fundamentals which make our government 
thoroughly and securely Republican, Catholics are at one 
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with Protestants. Moreover, their sentiment respecting our 
public schools is undergoing a gradual, but what prom- 
ises to be a complete, change. They are becoming recon- 
ciled to the system, and are adjusting themselves to what 
they have come to recognize as a permanent and beneficent 
institution. They have come to see that secular schools 
need not be godless or infidel, and that religious instruction 
may be given just as effectively outside as inside the 
public schoolroom. This growing favor for a distinctive 
American idea is only one of several signs that the church 
is taking on more and more the color of its surroundings 
and adjusting its thoughts and agencies to the character- 
istics of our national life. It was not an obscure priest or 
an adventurous layman, but a powerful archbishop, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the pope and Monsignor Satolli, who, 
at the centenary, a few years ago, of the first Catholic 
bishop, declared with emphasis that the Catholic Church 
in the United States must be definitely and thoroughly 
American. The ecclesiastical garment must not be of for- 
eign cut or have a foreign lining, even. The school of 
thought represented by Archbishop Ireland is dominant in 
the church to-day. 

The Church of Rome in the United States, it is bare 
truth to say, is far more in harmony with Protestant Amer- 
ica than the Church in Italy or Spain or Ireland or Mexico 
would be. It has less of the superstitious and medieval 
character, and is more like the type of Catholicism which 
prevails in England, where Catholic prelates are possessed 
of the same earnest spirit as Protestant prelates, and take 
an active part in all social and moral reforms. In the 
United States it has caught something of the evangelical 
spirit of Protestantism, and is giving its millions of commu- 
nicants a better and truer gospel than in those countries 
where it does not come into contact with Protestantism. 
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It is a curious fact that while Catholicism is numerically 
the leading denomination in considerably more than half 
of the States, actually outnumbering in old New England 
the Protestant communicants combined, it is in no State 
in the ascendant in influence. New England is still Protest- 
ant in its characteristics, and there are as yet no signs of a 
revolution in its distinctive institutions. The reason is not 
far to seek. The Roman Catholic force is in its masses; 
the Protestant power lies in its superior intellectual train- 
ing. Protestantism furnishes the ideas which have made 
New England what it is and which maintain it essentially 
unchanged. The Protestant leaven is more powerful and 
persistent than the Catholic leaven. 

Evangelical Christianity is the dominant religious force 
of the United States. In its various denominational forms 
it shapes the religious character of the American people. 
That it has been influenced in no degree by the non-evan- 
gelical or rationalistic churches, I would not venture to say. 
Doubtless its humanitarian impulses have been quickened 
and strengthened by the example of Unitarianism; but I 
should be at a loss to name the particular influence which 
the Church of Rome has exerted upon it. There has been 
an increase of what some call churchliness, and confession- 
alism has developed to a remarkable degree among the 
Lutherans; but these are limited movements, and do not 
give character to the Christianity of the day. The Catho- 
lic revival in the Protestant Episcopal Church is spending 
itself within the denomination, and probably repels as many 
as it attracts to that communion. 

The great and absorbing purpose of evangelical Chris- 
tianity seems to me to be the spread of the gospel. There 
are those living who can remember when a far less exalted 
idea possessed the church, when it seemed to think its 
sphere was not in the world, and its main duty not to the 
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world, but to those within its own pale. Now it knows 
that it is in the world to save the world; that while God 
loves the saint, he also loves the sinner; that while he has 
“more graces for the good,” he has messages of love for 
the bad. It considers itself as commissioned to carry these 
messages to every heathen land, to every destitute com- 
munity, to every godless home, and to every unconverted 
person. Evangelical churches are like bustling camps of 
spiritual soldiers, who are being told off to go to this coun- 
try and that, to this destitute section and that, with the 
gospel of peace, to conquer the whole world for Christ. 
So thoroughly has this missionary spirit possessed the body 
of evangelical Christians, that the smallest and most ob- 
scure divisions feel constrained not only to evangelize 
home communities, but to have their representatives 
abroad. 

This dominant purpose has made agencies and organiza- 
tions and financial methods necessary. The business of 
saving the world requires organization, eomplete and ex- 
tensive ; it requires administrators, agents, means, machin- 
ery, enterprise. All these the church has provided, and a 
great system has been worked out, rivaling in its universal 
operations and the volume of its transa¢tions that of any 
commercial project of which we have knowledge. Any 
kingdom, country, province, island, settlement, with hardly 
an exception, can be reached directly and quickly through 
the numerous channels of communication established by 
gospel enterprise. If a devoted man or woman wants to 
enter a field of work abroad, the widest range of choice is 
presented. Any country between Greenland and New 
Zealand, in the western or eastern circuit of the globe, 
may be selected, and there is a gospel society to commis- 
sion him and send and support him. If any one has a sum 
of money to be applied to the proclamation of the gospel, 
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he may have it expended in any presidency in India, in 
any division in Japan, in any kingdom in Africa, or in any 
island of the sea. The machinery exists to place it wher- 
ever he wants it to go. 

We have the same appliances for work at home. Here 
are Indians, Chinese, and negroes; ignorant and vicious 
populations; groups of foreigners; the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion and the centers of cities; the prairies and the slums; 
the jails, asyiums, and workhouses. Here is book and 
Bible work, evangelistic work, reformatory work, educa- 
tional work, missionary work, and many other forms of gos- 
pel benevolence, with abundance of machinery for all the 
exigencies of service. Places are ready for the men and 
women, and societies exist to commission and direct them, 
and to collect and administer the necessary funds. 

Organization is, indeed, one of the characteristics of the 
church of to-day. The idea of organization was in the 
first church ever formed. Where two or more believers 
are, there is a call for fellowship, for association, and for 
cooperation. The church of the present is but working out 
more fully the central idea of Christian fellowship. This 
fellowship is now understood to be for mutual helpfulness 
and for service. We are saved to serve, and we can serve 
best if we serve according to some system. Hence we 
organize. Every church has come to have its committees 
for regular and special work. The women are organized 
for those parish duties which they can best perform; for 
missionary work for which they have special aptitude. 
They are given a much larger share of the Lord’s business 
than our forefathers dreamed of allotting to them. We 
have organized our young people. This is one of the most 
remarkable movements of the century in religious work. 
The mighty development has come almost within a decade. 
The young people of both sexes have been banded to- 
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gether into Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, Chris- 
tian Unions, and the like, and their members are numbered 
by the million. By organization for prayer, praise, and 
Christian work, and particularly training in public service, 
a great body of young believers have been made a positive, 
aggressive force in all our churches. Who can measure the 
influence which these young people thus organized will 
exert in the immediate future? Not many years ago the 
cry was raised: “We are losing our hold on the young 
people. They are not coming into the church, They are 
growing up indifferent to religion.” To-day we have no 
more devoted and enthusiastic and helpful workers in the 
church than the young people. 

The evangelical Christianity of to-day is not polemic. It 
is intensely practical. It emphasizes more than it used 
to the importance of Christian character and of Christian 
work. It is less theological in its preaching, making more, 
indeed, of biblical exposition, but less of doctrinal forms 
and definitions. And yet it would be wrong to say that 
it makes little or no account of belief. All that it says, all 
that it does, is based upon profound and unshakable belief. 
It is the gospel it declares and is trying to work out ina 
practical way. The church of to-day is a gospel church. 
It has the fullest confidence in the power of the gospel, 
and believes it was given for all men, is adapted to all con- 
ditions, and is to become supreme in the world. Christ, 
the center of this gospel, is the divine Lord and Master of 
the church. Belief in him as a human manifestation of 
the divine love and a divine manifestation of a perfect 
humanity was never more clear and strong. It is upon 
him, as the cornerstone, his atonement, and _ his teachings 
that the evangelical church builds its system of religion; 
and while this is the age of the higher biblical criticism, 
the most critical and careful study of the Bible has con- 
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firmed no conclusions which shake belief in its character 
as the Word of God, or in its moral and spiritual teachings. 
On the contrary, this criticism may be said to have estab- 
lished the genuineness of the Gospel of John. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that there are 
no dangerous tendencies in the church, nothing that needs 
to be guarded against. There are enough evidences of 
weak places in belief and practice to awaken the solicitude 
of every devoted believer. I am not undertaking an ex- 
haustive description, but only a brief characterization of 
evangelical Christianity as it is manifested in the United 
States. It was never more prosperous and powerful. 


XV. 
HOW THE CHURCH AFFECTS SOCIETY. 


It is to be remembered that all the houses of worship 
have been built by voluntary contributions. They have 
been provided by private gifts, but are offered to the public 
for free use. The government has not given a dollar to 
provide them, nor does it appropriate a dollar for their sup- 
port. And yet the church is the mightiest, most pervasive, 
most persistent, and most beneficent force in our civilization. 
It affects, directly or indirectly, all human activities and in- 
terests. 

It is a large property-holder, and influences the market 
for real estate. 

It is a corporation, and administers large trusts. 

It is a public institution, and is therefore the subject of 
protective legislation. 

It is a capitalist, and gathers and distributes large wealth. 

It is an employer, and furnishes means of support to 
ministers, organists, singers, janitors, and others. 
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RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE 
ONES DS TAPES: 


CUAPLERSL 
THE ADVENTISTS. 


THE movement out of which the various Adventist 
bodies have come began about the year 1831 with a series 
of lectures on the personal coming of Christ, delivered by 
William Miller. Mr. Miller, a native of Massachusetts, was 
converted and joined the Baptist Church at Low Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., in 1816. He had been a Deist, according to 
his own statement. A diligent study of the Bible inclined 
him to the belief in 1818 that the millennium was to begin 
not before but after the end of the world, and that the 
second advent of Christ was near at hand. Further ex- 
amination of the Scriptures fully convinced him of the 
correctness of this view, and in August, 1831, he began to 
lecture on the subject. His study of the Apocalypse and 
the Gospels satisfied him that the “only millennium” to 
be expected “is the thousand years which are to intervene 
between the first resurrection and that of the rest of the 
dead’’; that the second coming of Christ is to be a per- 
sonal coming; that the millennium “ must necessarily fol- 
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low the personal coming of Christ and the regeneration of 
the earth”; that the prophecies show that “ only four uni- 
versal monarchies are to precede the setting up of God’s 
everlasting kingdom,” of which three had passed away— 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, and the Grecian—and 
the fourth, that of Rome, -was in the last stage; that the 
periods spoken of in the Book of Daniel of ‘‘ 2300 days,” 
of the “ seven times of Gentile supremacy,” and of “ 1335 
days,’ were prophetic periods, and, applied chronologic- 
ally, led to a termination in 1843, when Christ would 
personally descend to the earth and reign with the saints 
in a new earth a thousand years. In 1833 he published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Evidences from Scripture and History 
of the Second Coming of Christ, about the Year 1843, and 
of His Personal Reign of One Thousand Years.” 

He made many converts to his views, both among min- 
isters and laymen of the Baptist, Christian, Methodist, and 
other denominations, and the new doctrine was widely 
proclaimed. In 1840 a general gathering of friends of the 
cause was held in Boston, and an address issued which 
stated that while those who participated in the conference 
were not in accord in fixing the year of the second advent, 
they were unanimously of the opinion that it was ‘ spe- 
cially nigh at hand.” A number of papers, one of which 
was a daily, appeared, bearing such titles as The Midnight 
Cry, The Signs of the Times, The Trumpet of Alarm, etc., 
and helped greatly to spread Mr. Miller’s views. When 
the year in which the advent was fully expected had 
passed, Mr. Miller wrote a letter confessing his “ error” 
and acknowledging his “ disappointment,” but expressing 
his belief that “the day of the Lord is near, even at the 
door.” He also attended a conference of Adventists 
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held in Boston late in May, 1844, and made a similar 
statement, admitting that he had been in error in fixing a 
definite time. Subsequently he became convinced that 
the end would come on or about the 22d of October, 
1844, and said if Christ did not then appear he should 
“feel twice the disappointment ”’ that he had already felt. 
Some of those who had joined the movement left it after 
the time for the end of the world had passed without a 
fulfillment of their expectations; but many still believed 
that the great event was near at hand, and urged men to 
live in a constant state of readiness for it. 

Various views were developed among the Adventists, 
after the second date had passed without result, respecting 
the resurrection of the body, the immortality of the soul, 
and the state of the dead, and these differences resulted in 
course of time in different organizations. 

At a general conference of Adventists held in Albany, 
N. Y., April 29, 1845, a report was adopted holding to the 
visible, personal coming of Christ at an early but indefinite 
time, to the resurrection of the dead, both the just and the 
unjust, and to the beginning of the millennium after the 
resurrection of the saints, denying that there is any prom- 
ise of the world’s conversion, or that the saints enter upon 
their inheritance, or receive their crowns, at death. 

Small companies of Adventists at various times after the 
failures of 1843 and 1844 set new dates for the second 
advent, and there were gatherings in expectation of the 
great event; but the “time brethren,” as they are often 
called, have at no time since 1844 formed a large propor- 
tion of the Adventists. 

Ministers are ordained to the office of elder by the lay- 
ing on of hands, upon the recommendation of the churches 
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of which they are members, and. after approval by a com- 
mittee of elders. Baptism is administered by immersion. 
The Adventists are Congregational in polity, excepting 
the Seventh-Day branch, which has a government of a 
presbyterial character. Camp-meetings form prominent 
and popular annual gatherings among the Adventists. On 
these occasions some of their societies hold business ses- 
sions. 

The following is a complete list of Adventist bodies, 
excepting the Adonai Shomo, which is a small commu- 
nistic body, and is given elsewhere in that group: 


1. Evangelical Adventists, 4. Church of God, 
2. Advent Christians, 5. Life and Advent Union, 
3. Seventh-Day Adventists, 6. Churches of God in Christ Jesus. 


I.—THE EVANGELICAL ADVENTISTS. 


Those who could not accept the views of the Advent 
Christians as to the mortality of the soul began in 1855 
to hold separate meetings, and to be known as Evangelical 
Adventists. They believe that the soul is immortal; that 
all the dead will be raised, the saints first and the wicked 
last; that the former will enter upon the millennial reign 
with Christ and after the judgment receive as their reward 
an eternity of bliss; that the wicked, who will rise at the 
end of the millennial reign, will be sent away into ever- 
lasting punishment. They also hold, contrary to the belief 
of the Advent Christians, that the dead do not always 
sleep, but are in a conscious state. In other respects their 
doctrinal views do not differ from those of the second 
branch. 

They have two annual conferences, besides five congre- 
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gations, unattached, and are found in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. Besides the church 
edifices reported, this denomination occupies as places of 
worship 5 halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 775. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: ; Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church Ca- Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 


Seo zations. Edifices. 


Massachusetts ..... 3 2 250 $4,500 150 
Pennsylvania ...... 21 16 3,805 18,500 509 
Rhode Island...... 2 2 1,100 33,000 325 
Werimont-snrineerr 4 3 700 5,400 163 

Ml otal ear tates 30 23 55855 61,400 1,147 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES. 


Northern Vermont . 4 3 700 $5,400 163 
Pennsylvania...... 21 16 3,805 18,500 509 
Wnoreanizedieaan a 5 4 1,350 37,500 475 

Wotaley ccs asics 30 23 55055) OL, 400) alg lA7, 


2.—THE ADVENT CHRISTIANS. 


A difference of opinion on the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul led to a division in 1855. Those who be- 
lieve that man, both body and soul, is wholly mortal, and 
that eternal life is to be had only through personal faith in 
Christ as the gift of God, constitute the branch known as 
the Advent Christian Church. They hold to the proxi- 
mate personal coming of Christ, and that after he comes 
the millennium will begin; they deny the inherent immor- 
tality of the soul, insisting that those only shall put on 
immortality at Christ’s coming who are his true disciples ; 
they believe that all the dead are in an unconscious state ; 
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that all shall rise therefrom—the just first, to receive the 
gift of immortality and to reign with Christ; the unjust 
last, to.receive sentence of banishment and to be punished 
by annihilation. 

The Advent Christians have twenty conferences, with 
which three fifths of them are connected. The rest are in 
congregations which are not associated. The congrega- 
tions are somewhat loosely organized, there being no gen- 
eral set of rules or particular form of government provided 
for them. They occupy as places of worship 281 halls, 
schoolhouses, and private houses, with an aggregate seat- 
ing capacity of 34,705 for the two former. The seating 
capacity of private houses is not given in any of the tables 
in this volume. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: = Seating Value o ‘om- 

sears a oS a 
Alla ba tiick iste) ticmmecs™ 15 13% 3,825 $3,055 688 
IAYEKADSAS i.e esi + 22 6 1,750 2,900 671 
GiaOT Mat eve eicly 14 8 1,525 13,700 558 
Connecticut....... 26 21 4,825 54,300 1,358 
PaTOTEC Ameer reese caiatee 4 I 200 100 60 
Georgia........... 15 5 2,000 2,850 873 
MELEE ISE Fst 28 Den nore 21 14 Bybee pe B2NSOO 1,019 
ERVGIAR A re 5 agent os 10 vf 2,490 9,400 455 
ROWAN ere aes ices ss nes 32 14 35305 17,300 1,272 
Ieansas ........... 30 3 725 3,200 990 
Louisiana ......... 2 I 250 500 51 
Weine Soe cee 65 284% 7,520.5 ergo; Loon aya ly, 
Massachusetts ..... 39 21 5,605 70,500 2,611 
Michigan See aa si ("sre 14 7 2,025 9,800 591 
Minnesota ... .... 14 9 25375, | LOsL5O 710 
Mississippi ........ I =e iat Migs aoe 30 
IVIISSOTIT LO eters rane 7 YY 4.00 300 230 
Nebraska es cae sk 7 2 ho AB 98 
New Hampshire ... 43 26 65500) 36)hOGns Is076 
Newer orks. swore 17 10 2,500 25,500 1,048 


North Carolina .... 18 15 4,750 8,075 1,549 


LHE ADVENDLISAS. 


SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Ae RAE Seating Value of 
ee Patera Stes Bee eis 
ODMGr wacsnacse sek 23 17 5,650 $20,500 
Oresonnra.cemen 8 1% 450 1,000 
Pennsylvania...... 16 8% 2,426 g, 800 
Rhodeaisiandeye nia: iD 10 2,650 27,450 
South Carolina .... Io -6% 2,350 2,300 
South Dakota ..... 6 I 300 1,000 
INGMINESSES: < ooo oboe 7 3 1,100 1,900 
BLCXAS woru tei vier: 9 I 300 2,000 
stall ea race alc er sper I ne Sea Aya S ouare 
WWiermomn termi aera 28 14; 3,485 26,000 
WHRSHOMNIE, Sotelo Beak 2 2 350 2,200 
Washington....... i I 200 700 
WrestaVarginia. 2. 15 6 2,100 2,200 
WVISCONSIO ane 20 12 2,580 11,525 
Otani eee 580 294 80,286 $465,605 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
A abyaaiianccsocnscam «+ 15 134% 3,825 $3,055 
PSSICATIS ASW neyo ay 01-0 ets ap 6 1,750 2,900 
California te we. 14 8 1,525 13,700 
Gonnecticutvemes-.1 26 21 4,825 54,300 
Dak OLasane acc cre 6 I 300 1,000 
(COLEGIO meee 15 5 2,000 2,850 
PUN GISees See 21 14 357] Same OOO 
iadiamnarsmtevern. were ie) 7 2,490 9,400 
TOW a awe te oieic is oes. 32 14 3,305 17,300 
IanSaSeinasery eso. 30 3 725 3,200 
IM IEW RVS A sages BiG aentowes 65 284% 7,520 38,100 
IMIG) AMANET o oe oo woe 14 7 2,025 9,800 
IMinnesotawyse a. 14 9 Des 28,150 
IMSS OUTIew saci onary W A 400 300 
INebraskareaiie a. 7) 5s Saas 
New Hampshire ... 43 26 6,500 36,560 
Olin: oe 23 17 5,650 20,500 
Oregon and Wash- 

RALLY iokyom doer 15 2% 650 1,700 
ML ENMeSSCG water: 7 3 1,100 1,900 
PLOXAS @ cyeyate eget ile 9 I 300 2,000 
Unorganized ...... 185 10734 29,246 186,150 

ota lins are ssi 580 294 80,286 $465,605 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


953 
132 
469 
950 
Sir 
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3.—THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 


These form a branch of the general movement of 
1840-44. They differ from other Adventists in observing 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, in interpreta- 
tion of the prophetic periods, and in form of organization. 
They believe that the prophetic period of 2300 days re- 
ferred to in the Book of Daniel closed in 1844; but that 
the coming of Christ was not to be looked for then, but is 
to occur in the indefinite future. They hold that Christ, 
in 1844, at the termination of the 2300 days, entered as 
priest upon the work of cleansing the heavenly sanctuary, 
or temple, from “ the presence of our sins.” This period, 
which is to be brief, is to close with the second coming, 
the time of which cannot be forecast. The observance of 
the seventh day began with a congregation of Adventists 
in New Hampshire in 1844. The doctrine respecting the 
“cleansing of the sanctuary’ has helped to establish and 
confirm this observance. They believe that the second 
advent is to precede, not follow, the millennium, that the 
state of the dead is one of unconsciousness, and that im- 
mersion is the proper form of baptism. They practice the 
ceremony of feet-washing when the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered. 

Their congregations are organized into conferences, of 
which there are twenty-six, besides five missions. There 
is also a general conference, which meets annually, com- 
posed of delegates from the various conferences. Ordained 
ministers are not pastors, but traveling evangelists. The 
local churches are served by local officers who need not be 
ordained ministers. Members are expected to contribute 
a tenth of their income to the church, 
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There are 995 organizations with 418 edifices, valued at 
$644,675, and 28,891 communicants. The average seat- 
ing capacity of the edifices is 225, and their average value 
1542. The headquarters of the Seventh-Day Adventists 
are at Battle Creek, Michigan, and about a sixth of their 
communicants are in that State. Their congregations, 
however, are found in nearly all the States and Territories. 
They occupy as places of worship 555 halls, etc., with a 
seating capacity of 27,865. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


STATES. Organi. Church aa China ered 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

IATIZONA went eek [i er OR eee eee en ee 12 
AYKANSAS. cr wen 5 15 3 850 $1,000 363 
Calitomiiayeassee ee 34 24 8,328 157,150 2,226 
Coloradomeaaanoe: 13 2 650 4,650 414 
Connecticut eee 3 I 150 2,000 gi 
Delaware danwirrat 2 I 150 800 26 
District of Columbia Tite aad e, pe oueeaes Gee 96 
Wlonidataetser rie OG ne Pcs, eee 119 
Georgiana aac Ae tai Baca Abe core 40 81 
al alli Omevenriotie ore 5 2, 400 4,000 148 
INI MGVO eh g Bos ee oede 24 16 3,550 52,400 871 
indianascnne< sace: 55 34y 7,900 32,010 1,193 
NOW, e teeotat ok ace 85 48 10,240) 50,0255 mmez LO, 
KANSAS eee ae 67 21 4,165 15,950 1,990 
INentuckyage a a... 6 1% 400 800 80 
MOuisianaae a) 5 3 650 200 116 
IMMENINS 35 oo Garocoriie 25 47%, ‘1,550 7,400 459 
WWiaryland treet: I Seite cern ome MRSA cc 23 
Massachusetts ..... 15 2 600 5,900 490 
Michiganea nes: crt 134 63 15,875 104,075 4,715 
WAGONS sackne oe 71 31 Rae Yayo Sei 
IMISSOUTiNe arte atc: 24 7 1,500 6,350 815 
Montanari: 2 I 200 1,250 49 
INebraskal¥ os... a2 38 9 1,025 12,500 829 
INGVadareereitocre 4 2 300 2,025 56 
New Hampshire... 4 I 200 500 112 
ING Walersey weer 5 3 425 1,000 85 
IN GW py OF oot etc s t,3 42 13 3,000 23,300 1,175 
North Carolina .... 5 3 400 500 83 
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SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church 


Seating 
‘a- 
pacity. 


55575 
1,800 


2,350 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


94,627 $644,675 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS. 


Sees: zations. kdifices. 
North Dakota ..... 4 Eee 
CO} FIGS) <j Sereoprenomeruere 55 21% 
OTeCOns mettre. ana) v 26 8 
Pennsylvania ...... 36 10% 
Rhode Island...... 6 4 
South Dakota ..... toe 
PPENTESSEGY 4.21/00 ance if) 5 
US COP at ABRaGn ee 15 I 
(EN eg re ener oer: I 
Wermontewecs es... 26 4 
WAR PUR asc 210 Ae ehaye ss 6 2 
Washington....... 21 fe) 
West Virginia..... 5 3 
Wisconsin, .2..... 58 43 

BO sa Lerten chads 995 418 
AN KANSAS ic s+ 9 << 15 2 
PATLADITIE ites disys Gas if) 
Californias. < oan 2 40 26 
Ee QlOLAdG) eu aces 13 2 
WTO IS contre. «erate 24 16 
MCAT loiets, «ie Steve 55 3412 
UCR eee sees Fy vig sha Xe 85 48 
LARIGAS Fei chek kN. 67 ot 
WVEAIDG 9b valores aces 25 4% 
ILC OE ATI set i - o 134 63 
WiINBESOtA, Fei isms 75 31 
IMEISSOUTN Greco ois 24 7 
Nebraska. 2.5... 38 9 
New England ..... 28 8 
INS we VON Ka a.% 2 ra. 31 10 
North Pachies .sccy 35 12 
(OHIO Peer oy 55 21% 
Pennsylvania...... 46 13% 
South Dakota ..... 30 9 
Tennessee River... II 5% 
WVESAS nutes 5 os 15 I 
Upper Columbia... 7 8 
Vermont..... aoet 26 4 
MITSININ Gor aki sia 6 2 
West Virginia..... 5 3 
IY ASCO GI e cerns tere 58 43 


850 
575 
8,628 
650 
3,550 
7,900 
11,249 
4,165 
1,550 
15,875 
5,215 
1,500 
1,025 
1,450 
2,400 
2,425 
55575 
2,959 
2,350 
1,550 
800 
1,700 
1,150 
600 
450 
7,045 


$1,000 
1,800 
159,175 
4,650 
52,400 
32,010 
58,925 
15,950 
7,400 
104,075 
27,550 
6,350 
12,500 
9,425 
22,800 
20,300 
25,450 
16,800 
7,400 
2,425 
800 
15,050 
4,500 
1,800 
2,500 
28,850 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS.—Continued. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. Organ ace Ca- Church aun 
2 “pacity. Property. cants. 

MISSIONS. 
Cumberland....... 5 I 200 $800 71 
WOWislan aces 5 3 650 200 116 
NMontanamrres ran. 2 I 200 1,250 49 
North Carolina .... 5 3 400 500 83 
South Atlantic..... 10 eT eon 40 200 
LOtalisevmiy.ta 995 418 94,627 $644,675 28,991 


“hind, COMSMUINClsl Oly XCKONoy 


The Church of God is a branch of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. A division occurred among the latter in the 
years 1864-66. This division resulted in the organization 
of the Church of God. The chief cause of the division 
was, it is stated, the claim of the Seventh-Day Adventists 
that Mrs. Ellen G. White was inspired and that her visions 
should be accepted as inspired. There are differences 
between the two bodies on the subject of health-reform— 
which is made prominent by the parent body—abstinence 
from swine’s flesh, tea, and coffee—which the latter recom- 
mends—and with relation to prophecy. 

The Church of God has three annual conferences, also a 
general conference representing the whole denomination. 
The number of members is 647. There are 23 halls, etc., 
with a seating capacity of 1445. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church SG . Chae Aseet 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. ante 

indiana hori es 2 + En Niue een ae 20 
IATISAS Ba ret ts ota te cers I we dT Re arn ae 20 
NCHICAN 67 1 eA x 15 ze rai $600 248 
IMISSOUPI aay. eines ee Il I 200 800 359 


FU OCA teccte rays 29 200 $1,400 647 


_ 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


STATES. Organi- Church Brahe - ane eae 

zations. —_Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Kansas & Nebraska I NG EeTAn Dae fecer oye 20 
Michigan ......... 17 ee Sat $600 268 
RVIRSSO CL arises creo ok « II I 200 800 359 
Ptah ces 29 = I 200 $1,400 647 


5-—THE LIFE AND ADVENT UNION. 


This branch differs from the Evangelical and Advent 
Christian bodies respecting the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the wicked dead. Both the latter believe that the 
wicked dead will rise at the end of the millennial reign 
and be sentenced to everlasting punishment which, accord- 
ing to the Evangelical Adventists, will be everlasting suf- 
fering, and according to the Advent Christians, everlasting 
destruction. The Life and Advent Union holds that they 
will not rise at all; that when they die they die never to 
wake, but are doomed to sleep eternal. This belief had 
adherents as early as 1844. The branch, however, dates 
from 1864. It was organized in Wilbraham, Mass. 

It has 28 organizations, fourteen of which are in New 
England. It has about 1000 members. There are 19 
halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 1830. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


P ~ Seating Value of Com- 

ines zatons, Ediies, CR, Church, unt 
Connecticut ....... 6 I 100 = $3,040 243 
Weis WATe hssts e vee 79 I te BALE rete oe 75 
LOWE Pee emistreais aes « 12° Dips" TF Pee es eee 20 
WMESInS ton ainsi 7 3 1,200 1,250 188 
Massachusetts ..... 5 Z 500 2,000 177 
IN EWP ETSEY corre oy xis I I 150 goo 56 
ees MORK series crores 22 I 300 9,500 140 
Rhode Island...... me Re eh 100 75 
WV OINIA VS nate na eee AY Gd POR Ante ets 44 
Olah nen ec 28 8 2,250 $16,790 ‘1,018 
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6.—THE CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 


The members of this branch are popularly known as 
Age-to-Come Adventists. They believe that God is 
pledged, through the mouth of the prophets, to the final 
restitution of all things, and expect to see the kingdom of 
God established on earth, with Christ as King of kings, the 
saints being associated with him in the government of the 
world. They believe that Israel will be restored to rule in 
Jerusalem; that the dead will have a literal resurrection, 
the righteous to receive the blessings of immortality and 
the wicked to be destroyed; and that eternal life comes 
only through Christ. They hold that acceptance of the 
gospel, repentance, immersion in the name of Christ for 
the remission of sins, are conditions of forgiveness of sins, 
and that a holy life is essential to salvation. 

They have churches in twenty-three States. They are 
associated in district conferences, and there is also a gen- 
eral conference. There are 61 halls, etc., with a seating 
capacity of 4825. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Saree Organi- Church "© = Ghurch mut 

5 ; pacity. Property. cants. 

PCC ARS ASS cise? Soa sia: a é 400 $500 59 
Galifornidyecnt anc. 3 ch | | MAB Dore Meco 38 
WDelawateuercs-i<.'- I Moe corer Breecae 16 
loridaveyay eres an « I Soa PRR NC sae eae +f) 
IMINO. co Stocco on 10 4 700 2,700 541 
Dirdianaye ela eicert6s 19 9 3,050 9,900 621 
HO Water terd sory Saieue 4 I 200 2,000 121 
IEATISAS werent ge esc sie.s 9 I 200 400 205 
MEOUISIAN Aree: Hes re fe eee WAP. Mececr ee te Set ey HN 10 
Manylan dieercinserre 2 I - 180 275 47 
IMBC ANZ eI na diela do 7 375 3,800 170 
MISSISSIPPI... ec I yy 200 100 9 
WSSOULIE orarea tate Si” begs har = nore: Sy Remo Serene 49 
Nebraska) aracs si 9 I 200 500 205 
ING Wa CXS Very elon: Fa tiga ache eects Pt ie ge 31 
INGS\ie SKei8 << ha doodS if Say hse tet 400 48 
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‘ STAT 


SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


ES. 


Ohio 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Organi- 
zations. 


Church 


Edifices. 


5 
1% 


30 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 
1,175 


79539 


The following table represents the 


Value of 
Church 


Property. 


$21,500 
1,000 


$46,075 


six branches of 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


2,872 


Adventists: 
SUMMARY OF ALL ADVENTISTS. 

STATES. Organi- Church = S006 Cure mun 

: vag : pacity: Property. cants. 

IBD AOS. sca soa 15 13 3,825 ~ $3,055 688 
PSENZONLDY stout teria igihTes I tee Poh Meese Le 12 
AT ATISAS ass eres 40 12 3,000 4,400 1,093 
SAlTOFOIG...5.0 ty a eeere 51 a2 9,853 170,850 2,822 
(ZOLOACO a wacc elas ne 13 2 650 4,650 414 
Connecticut a5 )...2 35 23 5,075 59,340 1,692 
DIEIA WATE. o--ty% 00) 4 I 150 800 117 
District of Columbia I Set ly Mee item eeeare > 96 
LORCA er, enor he ee II I 200 100 189 
NEEDLE QA Ore oie, nk 19 5 2,000 2,890 954 
NQAD Omelet felts ce oe 5 2 400 4,000 148 
ELENOUS frye + ee 55 34 8,025 87,900 2,431 
Radian sche: aie 86 SI 13,440 meb 1,210 ey 206 
ROW. arerncste brero ones 122 63 14,754 78,425 3,610 
CASS setae nates 107 25 5,090 19,550 3,205 
U@crsgyelel gi EN Ae 6 I 400 800 So 
ESOWISIANATs.. 55s ase 8 4 goo 700 177 
WIC Marechal t 97 36 10,270 46,750 2,964 
Maryland ......... 3 I 180 275 70 
Massachusetts ..... 62 | 6,955 82,900 3,428 
Michigan m4...“ 170 WZ 16,275)  LiSs27 hes S57 2A, 
Minnesota ...... ¥: 85 40 F550 5 Sy 7 OO. sre 
Mississippi ........ e, % 200 100 39 
Missotsd aan scan $2 45 8 2,100 7,450 1,453 
Montana 25 -- <1 2 I 200 1,250 49 
Neébrapka?; -7. 7,-1.8 54 10 1,225 13,0001 50 ty ka 
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SUMMARY OF ALL ADVENTISTS.—Continued. 


STATES. 


INevadaee ssl 
New Hampshire ... 
ING Wall CESCVs rare ere 
Nie WwaN Orkin. a. 


OO meee arcs: 
Oreconieen eal 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota .... 
Se TINeSSCCmemet eras 


Wilkens, os socuhou 
Washington...... 
West Virginia .... 
Was COnSINe iy. -ia- 


Organi- 
zations. 


4 
47 

8 
62 
23 

4 
83 
40 
74 
21 
10 
38 
17 
24 


1,757 


(Chavet Seating Value of 
eee ae ty. a pace 
2 300 $2,025 
27 037.00 37,000 
4 575 1,900 
24 5,800 58,700 
18 5,150 8,575 
44 12,400 67,450 
Cie; 000 13,300 
36 ~—s 8, 881 47,800 
16 4,250 61,575 
7 2,350 2,300 
LOMEZ;050 8,400 
8 2,450 4,325 

2 1OO 2,800 
22 55335 35,900 
4 959 4,000 
Line fle 5 20,750 
ZH’ 4,700 


774 190,748 $1,236,345 


CHAPTER 
THE BAPTISTS. 


THERE are numerous bodies of Christians who are called 
Baptists. While they differ on other points they all agree 
on these: that (1) the only proper subjects of Christian 
baptism are those who have been converted and profess 
personal faith in Christ; and that (2) the only Scriptural 
baptism is immersion. They therefore reject infant bap- 
tism as invalid, and sprinkling or pouring as unscriptural. 
There are certain denominations which accept these princi- 
ples in whole or in part—the Disciples of Christ, the Chris- 
tians, the Mennonites, and others—but they are not Bap- 
tists in name, and are not counted as such in any strict 
classification. The Disciples of Christ accept the two 
principles above stated, but also hold that it is only through 
baptism that ‘ divine assurance of remission of sins and 
acceptance with God” is received. The Christians gener- 
ally believe in immersion for believers, but do not refuse 
to tolerate pouring or sprinkling; while the Mennonites 
baptize usually by pouring. 

The Baptists appear in history as early as the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century. Beginning in Switzerland in 
1523, they soon took root in Germany, Holland, and other 
countries on the Continent, whence they found their way 
to England, driven thence by the persecution which their 
rejection of infant baptism occasioned. Persons who had 


been baptized in infancy, on professing conversion and 
16 
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fr 
ff SSS 
applying for admission to pap Muftios wer baptized 


again. Hence the Ole pagan * 
@hurches in Evgland- were_ : 


Anabaptists. The first Bapti 
organized before the middle of the sdyenteenth ‘century 
The American Baptists did not springhistorica y from the 
English Baptists. They tragg. their origini/to Reger Will- 
iams, a minister of the Church ngland, who:camé ver 
to Massachusetts, whence he oe, becausé she did= 
not conform to Congregationalism, whiclwas the estab-) 
lished religion of that province. He became the founder 
of the colony of Rhode Island, which, by the charter 
secured by him in 1644, was declared free to all forms of 
religion. Five years previously Mr. Williams had become 
a convert to Baptist principles, and had been immersed by 
one of the members of his Church, Ezekiel Holliman, 
whom he in turn immersed, with ten others. Of these 
he organized a Baptist church in Providence. Of course 
there were Baptists among the immigrants who came across 
the sea in the seventeenth century and later, and Baptist 
churches became numerous in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and other States before the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

The Baptists are variously divided. The Regular Bap- 
tists, who constitute the great majority in this country, 
exist in three bodies, Northern, Southern, and Colored. 
They are Calvinistic in doctrine. The Freewill Baptists, 
existing in two bodies, together with the General Baptists 
and others, are Arminian in doctrine. The Primitive or 
Old-School Baptists, of which there are two or three 
branches, are strongly Calvinistic. They also oppose Sun- 
day-schools, missionary societies, and other ‘“‘ human insti- 
tutions.” 


ma 


a 


~ 
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Baptist churches are defined as “bodies of baptized 
believers, with pastors and deacons, covenanted together 
for religious worship and religious work.’ All Baptist 
denominations are Congregational in polity, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the Original Freewill Baptists. Each 
church manages its own affairs. There are associations 
and similar organizations, composed of ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the churches, but they have no ecclesiastical 
power. There are also State conventions, variously consti- 
tuted of representatives of associations, of other organiza- 
tions, and of churches. Associations and conventions are 
chiefly concerned with the general interests of the churches, 
such as missions, Sunday-schools, education, etc. Men 
are ordained to the pastorate by councils consisting of min- 
isters and representatives of neighboring churches. Coun- 


ve 


cils also “ recognize’? new churches, and advise churches 
whenever requested so to do in cases of difficulty. Dea- 
cons are officers of the church, charged with the care of 
the poor, the visitation of the sick, and similar duties. 

The following is a complete list of the various Baptist 


bodies: 


I. Regular (North), 8. General, 

2. Regular (South), g. Separate, 

3. Regular (Colored), 10. United, 

4. Six Principle, 11. Baptist Church of Christ, 

5. Seventh-Day, 12. Primitive, 

6. Freewill, 13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
7. Original Freewill, Predestinarian. 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS. 


There are three bodies of Regular Baptists, the North- 
ern, Southern, and Colored. They are not separate by 
virtue of doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences; but each, 
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nevertheless, has its own associations, State conventions, 
and general missionary and other organizations. 

The question of slavery was the cause of the separation 
between the Baptists of the Northern and the Baptists of 
the Southern States. In 1844 the controversy, which had 
been going on for some time, entered upon the decisive 
stage. The Alabama State convention, representing the 
Baptists of that State, adopted in that year a series of 
resolutions demanding “from the proper authorities in all 
these bodies to whose funds we have contributed. . . 
the distinct, explicit avowal that slaveholders are eligible 
and entitled equally with non-slaveholders to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of their several unions, and espe- 
cially to receive any agency or mission or other appointment 
which may run with the scope of their operations or duties.” 
The Board of Foreign Missions, which had its headquarters 
in Boston, and received contributions from the whole 
denomination, made answer to the demand of the Alabama 
convention, saying: ‘‘If any one should offer himself as a 
missionary, having slaves and insisting on retaining them 
as his property, we could not appoint him. One thing is 
certain, we can never be a party to any arrangement which 
would imply approbation of slavery.”’ The board of the 
Home Mission Society made a similar declaration of policy, 
and division took place in 1845. 

The Regular Baptists accept the Bible as the only rule 
of faith and practice. To its authority all appeals are 
made. There are, however, two general confessions of 
faith, which have weight among them as expressions of 
their belief. The older one, known as the Philadelphia 
Confession, first appeared in London in the seventeenth 
century ; the other, called the New Hampshire Confession, 
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was adopted by the New Hampshire State convention in 
1833. The Philadelphia Confession follows closely the 
Westminster (Presbyterian) Confession of Faith, with such 
changes and additions as were required to set forth the 
Baptist views as to the proper subjects and mode of bap- 
tism and related questions, and as to church government. 
The New Hampshire Confession was formulated to express 
the views of the Calvinistic Baptists in their controversy 
with the Freewill Baptists, who were of the Arminian 
type of theology. It is regarded as fairly representing the 
doctrinal opinions of Northern Baptists, while the Philadel- 
phia Confession is more acceptable, perhaps, to Southern 
Baptists. It is the common practice of Southern associa- 
tions to print articles of faith in their annual minutes. In 
a few instances the whole New Hampshire Confession 
thus appears; in other cases it is shortened by the omis- 
sion of two or more articles. The following articles taken 
from it express the views of all Regular Baptists: 

“We believe that a visible church of Christ is a Congre- 
gation of baptized believers associated by covenant in the 
faith and fellowship of the gospel, observing the ordinances 
of Christ, governed by his laws, and exercising the gifts, 
rights, and privileges invested in them by his word; that 
its only scriptural officers are bishops or pastors and dea- 
cons, whose qualifications, claims, and duties are defined in 
the epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

“We believe that Christian baptism is immersion in 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost, to show forth, in a solemn and beautiful 
emblem, our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Sav- 
iour, with its effect in our‘death to sin and resurrection to 
a new life; that it is prerequisite to the privileges of a 
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church relation and to the Lord’s Supper, in which the 
members of the church, by the sacred use of bread and 
wine, are to commemorate together the dying love of 
Christ, preceded always by solemn self-examination.”’ 

The Southern associations generally set forth brief arti- 
cles of faith, varying somewhat in phraseology, but declar- 
ing the same doctrines. One of these compendiums con- 
sists of twelve articles. It appears more often than any 
other form in the minutes of the various associations, some- 
times with two or more articles omitted, sometimes with a 
distinct one added. Articles 1 and 2 state the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and accept the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the word of God and only “ rule of faith and 
practice’’; Article 3 declares that ‘‘ God chose his people 
in Christ Jesus before the foundation of the world” and 
“ predestinated them unto the adoption of children”’; Arti- 
cle 4, that man is a sinner and consequently in a lost con- 
dition; Article 5, that he has no power of his own free will 
and ability to recover himself from his fallen state; Article 
6, that sinners are “justified in the sight of God only by 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ”; Article 7, that the elect 
are “called, regenerated, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit 
through the Gospel’’; Article 8, that nothing can separate 
true believers from the love of God, “and that they shall 
be kept by the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion”; Article 9, that baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of Christ, and that believers are the only sub- 
jects of them, and immersion is the only baptism; Article 
10, that the dead shall rise, and there shall be a final judg- 
ment; Article 11, that the “ punishment of the wicked will 
be everlasting and the joys of the righteous eternal”; Arti- 
cle 12, that no minister has the right to administer the 
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ordinances unless he is called of God, has ‘‘ come under the 
imposition of hands by a presbytery,” and is “in fellowship 
with the church of which he isa member.” This summary 
fairly represents the various forms of confession in use. 
Some of the colored associations insert as an additional 
article the doctrine that ‘‘ pedobaptism by immersion is not 
valid even when the administrator himself has been im- 
mersed.’”’ One colored association in Louisiana has an 
abstract of faith which declares that the “ blessings of sal- 
vation are free to all’’; that election by God is consistent 
with man’s free agency; and that only such as are real 
believers persevere to the end. These are modified state- 
ments of the doctrines of election, free agency, and final 
perseverance as usually held by Baptist associations in the 
South. A few associations enjoin the washing of the 
saints’ feet as a religious rite. 


I.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (NORTH). 


The Baptist churches in the Northern States, after the 
division of 1845, continued to support, on an antislavery 
basis, the Home Mission Society and the Baptist Union, 
the latter taking the place of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In 1879 the question of the organic union of North- 
ern and Southern Baptists came up, but nothing was 
accomplished. The Southern Baptist convention of that 
year, in appointing five delegates to the anniversaries of 
the Northern Baptist societies, expressed its fraternal re- 
gard; but insisted on “the wisdom and policy of pre- 
* On the part of the 
Northern Baptists a leading denominational journal said 
they were generally agreed that it would be “ wholly unad- 


serving our separate organizations.’ 
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visable to try to bring about organic union between the 
Baptists of the North:and South.” 

The Northern Baptists have churches in all the States 
north of the Virginias, Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia. Some churches on the 
border divide their contributions for the general benevo- 
lences between the Northern and Southern Baptist bodies, 
and one educational society represents both. 

There are 414 associations of Northern Baptists, who are 
strongest in the States of New York (129,711), Illinois 
(95,237), and Pennsylvania (83,122). In three other States 
they have over 50,000 communicants each: Massachusetts, 
59,830; Ohio, 57,685 ; and Indiana, 54,080. There are in 
all 800,450 communicants, belonging to 7907 organiza- 
tions, with 7070 edifices, valued at $49,530,504. The 
average value of the edifices is $7006, and the average 
seating capacity 308; 1165 halls, etc, with a seating 
capacity of 109,350, are also occupied. 

There is a considerable number of German Baptist 
churches, most of which are in the Northern and Western 
States. The earliest of them were organized in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1840 and 1841. These German Baptists are not 
to be confounded with the Dunkards, who are often called 
German Baptists. Their churches are reported in con- 
nection with the various associations within whose bounds 
they are situated, but they also have conferences of their 
own. There are five of these conferences, the Eastern, 
Central, Southwestern, Northwestern, and Texas, and 
they meet annually. There is also a general conference 
in which they are all represented. This conference meets 
once in three years. There are in all upward of 200 
German churches with about 17,000 members. There 
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are also some 200 Swedish churches with more than 
12,000 members, a few Danish churches, and a number 
of Welsh churches. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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2.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (SOUTH). 


This is the more numerous branch of white Baptists. 
After the division of 1845 the Southern churches organized 
the Southern Baptist convention, which meets annually, to 
consider, promote, and direct the general interests of the 
denomination, such as home and foreign missions and 
Sunday-schools. It is composed of delegates from asso- 
ciations and other organizations, and from churches. It 
has no ecclesiastical authority whatever. It represents 
churches in sixteen States, including Kansas, which has 
a few churches belonging to an association in Missouri, 
the District of Columbia, the Indian Territory, and Okla- 
homa. 

The oldest Baptist churches and associations are in the 
North. Of the seventy-seven churches reported for 1770 
only seven were in the South; these were in Delaware, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia. In the next decade churches rose 
in Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. There were none, 
however, in Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana until after 
the present century opened, and none in Arkansas until a 
considerably later date. The first association in the South 
was that of South Carolina, organized in 1751; those of 
Sandy Creek and Kehukee, in North Carolina, were organ- 
ized in 1758 and 1765 respectively ; the Ketocton, in Vir- 
ginia, in 1766; and the Holston, in Tennessee, in 1786. 
Virginia was in 1784 the Baptist stronghold, having more 
than forty-two per cent. of all the members. It maintained 
the lead for nearly half a century, then lost it, and regained 
it from New York in 1850, and held it until Georgia took 
it some fifteen or twenty years later. 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Missouri, and 
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Tennessee are the great Baptist States of the South. They 
contain nearly two thirds of the total of members. Ken- 
tucky has 153,668; North Carolina, 153,648 ; Georgia, 1 37,- 
860; Texas, 129,734; Missouri, 121,985; and Tennessee, 
106,632—making a total of 803,527 in these six States. 
Alabama reports 98,185; Virginia, 92,693; Mississippi, 
82,315; and South Carolina, 76,216. In all, the Southern 
Baptists number 1,280,066. These members are divided 
among 16,238 organizations, which report 13,502 edifices, 
with a seating capacity of 4,349,407, and an aggregate 
value of $18,196,637. Besides the edifices, 2641 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 326,000, are used as places 
of worship. 

Southern Baptists seem to be very thoroughly distrib- 
uted over the States they occupy. They have organi- 
zations in all the counties in the State of Alabama (66). 
In the State of Arkansas they have organizations in 74 
counties out of 75; in South Carolina, in 34 out of 35; 
in Florida, in 44 out of 45; in Georgia, in 135 out of 
137; in Kentucky, in 111 out of 119; in Louisiana, in 38 
out of §9; in Mississippi, in 74 out of 75; in Missouri, in 
114 out of 115; in North Carolina, in 95 out of 96; in 
Tennessee, in 92 out of 96; in Texas, in 185 out of 244; 
in Virginia, in 96 out of 100. 

There are 658 associations, the largest of which is the 
Dover, of Virginia, having 11,711 members. The associ- 
ations are given alphabetically under each State, but are 
not footed by States, because many of them cross State 
lines. 

The average seating capacity of edifices is 322, and the 
average value $1348. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church DO Value of Com- 
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3.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (COLORED). 


The Colored Baptists of the South constitute the most 
numerous body of Regular Baptists. Not all Colored Bap- 
tists are embraced in this division; only those who have 
separate churches, associations, and State conventions. 
There are many Colored Baptists in Northern States, who 
are mostly counted as members of churches belonging to 
white associations. None of them are included in the fol- 
lowing tables. 

The first State convention of Colored Baptists was organ- 
ized in North Carolina in 1866; the second in Alabama 
and the third in Virginia in 1867; the fourth in Arkansas 
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in 1868; and the fifth in Kentucky in 1869. There are 
colored conventions in fifteen States. 

In addition to these organizations the Colored Baptists 
of the United States have others more general in character: 
the American National Convention, the purpose of which 
is “to consider the moral, intellectual, and religious growth 
of the denomination,” to deliberate upon questions of gen- 
eral concern, and to devise methods to bring the churches 
and members of the race closer together; the Consolidated 
American Missionary Convention; the General Association 
of the Western States and Territories; the Foreign Mission 
Convention of the United States, and the New England 
Missionary Convention. All except the first are missionary 
in their purpose. 

The American National Convention, in its annual session 
in 1890, adopted a resolution recommending that the prac- 
tice of receiving into membership persons immersed in 
Pedobaptist churches be discontinued, on the ground that 
Pedobaptist organizations are not churches, and therefore 
have no power to administer baptism. The exchange of 
pulpits with Pedobaptists was also condemned as “ incon- 
sistent and erroneous.” 

It was extremely difficult to obtain returns of a third or 
more of the Colored Baptist associations in the South. No 
response was made, in many instances, to repeated requests 
to clerks or moderators for statistics. Some of their State 
missionaries, professors, and others were induced to under- 
take the work of gathering the returns of such associations 
for the eleventh census, and after more than a year and a 
half of earnest endeavor, all possible resources being ex- 
hausted in the effort, full reports were secured from all. 
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Several correspondents reported to the Census Office that 
radical changes in colored associations are frequent. A 
few discontented churches often withdraw and form a new 
association, which continues for a year or two, and then is 
absorbed by another association. The boundaries of these 
bodies change frequently, and sometimes they are also 
quite irregular, embracing not contiguous territory, but 
counties or portions of counties widely separated. 

The Colored Baptists are represented in fifteen States, 
all in the South, or on the border, and in the District of 
Columbia. In Virginia and Georgia they are very nu- 
merous, having in the latter 200,516, and in the former 
199,871 communicants. In Alabama they have 142,437; 
in North Carolina, 134,445; in Mississippi, 136,647; in 
South Carolina, 125,572; and in Texas, 111,138 members. 
The aggregate is 1,348,989 members, who are embraced in 
12,533 organizations, with 11,987 church edifices, valued at 
$9,038,549. There are 416 associations, of which 66 are 
in Alabama, 63 in Georgia, 49 in Mississippi, 40 in North 
Carolina, and 23 in Virginia. As associations generally 
conform to county lines, the excess of associations in 
Georgia and Alabama over Virginia is probably chiefly due 
to the greater number of counties. ~ 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
287, and their average value $754. There are 663 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 45,520. 

While some of the Colored Baptist churches are very 
large, particularly in the cities, there are many weak con- 
gregations in the rural districts which, as is the case among 
the smaller white churches, do not have regular Sunday 
services oftener than once or twice a month. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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4.—GENERAL SIX-PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 


This small body of less than 1000 members is repre- 
sented only in three States. Its first church was organized 
in 1670 in Rhode Island. The creed is formed from the 
first and second verses of Chapter VI. of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and consists of six principles: 1. Repentance 
from dead works; 2. Faith toward God; 3. The doctrine 
of baptism; 4. The laying on of hands; 5. Resurrection 
of the dead; 6. Eternal judgment. Hence they derive 
their name. 

They have two yearly meetings: one in Pennsylvania, 
and one in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. There are 
18 organizations, 12 of which are in Rhode Island. They 
occupy 4 halls, with a seating capacity of 400. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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5.—THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS. 


Baptists who observed the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath appeared in England as early as the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, and were known as Sabbatarian 
Baptists, until the general conference of the body in the 
United States changed the name in 1818. The first Sev- 
enth-Day Baptist church in this country was organized in 
Newport, R. I., in 1671, by Stephen Mumford, an English 
Sabbatarian Baptist. From this Rhode Island church the 
denomination has gradually developed in the United States. 
As early as 1700 Philadelphia became a second center of Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists, and soon after Piscataway, N. J., a third. 

In doctrine the Seventh-Day Baptists differ from other 
Baptist bodies only concerning the observance of the sev- 
enth day. They believe that the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord, that it was instituted in Eden, promul- 
gated at Sinai, made binding upon all men at all times, and 
is in the nature of its relation to God and to man irrepeal- 
able. They hold that any attempt to connect the Sabbath 
law and obligation with any other day of the week is illog- 
ical and tends to destroy the institution. 

The Seventh-Day Baptists have two collegiate institu- 
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tions, one at Milton, Wis., the other at Albert Center, N. Y. 
Both sexes are admitted on equal terms to these colleges. 
Albert Center is also the headquarters of its publishing 
interests. 

The denomination is represented in twenty-four States, 
having 106 organizations, 78 church edifices, valued at 
$265,260, and 9143 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 285; average value, $3401. 
Eighteen halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 1125, are 
also occupied. 
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6.—THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


The first church of this denomination was organized by 
Benjamin Randall in New Durham, N. H., in 1780. He 
was at first a Congregationalist. Changing his views on 
the subject of baptism, he became a Baptist; but he did 
not adhere to the Calvinistic doctrines of predestination, 
election, limited atonement, and final perseverance of the 
saints, as generally held at that time in that denomination. 
He was therefore adjudged unsound, and fellowship was 
withdrawn from him by the Baptists. This was in 1779. 
In 1780 he was ordained by two Baptist ministers who 
sympathized with his doctrinal views, and in the same year 
the first Freewill Baptist church was organized, as already 
stated. This church and others of like faith which sprung 
up in New England were simply called Baptist churches. 
At the close of the century the distinctive word “ Freewill”’ 
was adopted, members having been popularly designated 
“ Freewillers,” in allusion to the doctrine held concerning 
the freedom of the will. The churches multiplied. At 
the end of the first year there were 5, at the close of the 
first decade 18, and at the close of the first half-century 
450, with 21,000 members. The denomination was grad- 
ually extended beyond the bounds of New England into 
the West. Its strong antislavery sentiment prevented its 
advance into the South. In 1835 the general conference, 
speaking for the whole body, took a pronounced position 
against slavery. In 1841 the Free-Communion Baptists 
of New York united with the Freewill Baptists, adding 55 
churches and 2500 members. The body lost several thou- 
sand members, however, by the Adventist movement and 
by local divisions. It had 60,000 in 1845, but in 1857 this 
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number had been reduced to less than 49,000. Its num- 
bers also declined during the war, many of its ministers 
and members going into the army. By 1870 it had recov- 
ered from all its losses, reporting 60,000 members as re- 
turned in 1845. A fact deserving mention is that women 
began to labor as preachers among the churches as early as 
1791. They are not debarred from ordination. 

The principles of doctrine and practice held by the Free- 
will Baptists are embodied in a “ Treatise’ ordered by the 
general conference in 1832 and published in 1834 and since 
revised. The doctrinal chapters, twenty-one in number, 
declare (to give their more distinctive statements) that 
though man cannot in his fallen state become the child of 
God by natural goodness and works of his own, redemp- 
tion and regeneration are freely provided for him. The 
“call of the gospel is coextensive with the atonement to 
all men,” so that salvation is ‘equally possible to all.” 
The ‘truly regenerate”’ are “ through infirmity and mani- 
fold temptations” in “danger of falling,” and “ ought 
therefore to watch and pray, lest they make shipwreck of 
faith.” Christian baptism is immersion, and participation 
in the Lord’s Supper is the “ privilege and duty of all who 
have spiritual union with Christ,” and “no man has a right 
to forbid these tokens to the least of his disciples.” The 
denomination has always advocated open communion, as 
expressed in the foregoing sentence, in opposition to close 
communion, which is the rule among the Regular Baptists. 
In the brief articles of faith provided for churches. the 
“human will” is declared to be “ free and self-determined, 
having power to yield to gracious influences and live, or 
resist them and perish,” and the doctrine of election is de- 
scribed, not as an “ unconditional decree”’ fixing the future 
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state of man, but simply as God’s determination “ from the 
beginning to save all who should comply with the condi- 
tions of salvation.” 

The Freewill Baptists have quarterly and yearly confer- 
ences, and a general conference meeting once in two years. 
The quarterly conference consists of delegates representing 
a number of churches. It inquires into the condition of 
the churches, and is empowered to advise, admonish, or 
withdraw fellowship from them. It may not, however, 
“deprive a church of its inpependent form of government 
nor its right to discipline its members, nor labor with in- 
dividual members of churches as such”’; it may only deal 
with the churches as churches. The yearly meeting is 
composed of delegates elected by quarterly meetings. It 
occupies the same relation to quarterly meetings as quar- 
terly meetings do to the churches. The general confer- 
ence, which is charged with the care of the general inter- 
ests of the denomination, is composed of delegates from 
the yearly meetings. It may discipline yearly meetings, 
but not quarterly meetings or churches. It is expressly 
forbidden to reverse or change the decisions of any of the 
subordinate bodies. Those desiring to become ministers 
are licensed for a year by the quarterly meeting and or- 
dained by a council of the meeting. Each church, besides 
its pastor, clerk, and treasurer, has a board of deacons, who 
assist at baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which is observed 
monthly, have the care of the poor, and conduct religious 
meetings in the absence of the pastor. 

The denomination has 51 yearly meetings (some are 
called associations), with 1586 organizations, 1225 edifices, 
valued at $3,115,642, and 87,898 communicants. It also 
occupies 349 halls, etc., having a seating capacity of 37,260. 
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It is represented in thirty-three States, chiefly Northern 
and Western. It is strongest in New England, where it 
originated. In Maine there are 16,294 members. This is 
the banner State of the denomination. 

The average seating capacity of the churches is 285, and 
the average value $2543. 
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7-—THE ORIGINAL FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century a number of 
General Baptist churches were organized in North Carolina. 
These, with some which had been formed in Virginia a 
little earlier, constituted an association in 1729. Thirty 
years later many of these General had become Calvinistic 
or Regular Baptist churches. Those who did not unite 
with the Calvinistic associations were popularly called 
“ Freewillers,” because they held to the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. Accepting that term, they became 
known eventually as Original Freewill Baptists, the word 
“ original”’ probably referring to their early history. 

Their doctrines are set forth in a confession of faith con- 
sisting of eighteen articles. It declares that Christ “ freely 
gave himself a ransom for all, tasting death for every 
man’”’; that God wants all to come to repentance; that 
‘all men, at one time or another, are found in such capac- 
ity as that through the grace of God they may be eternally 
saved”; that those “ ordained to condemnation” are the 
ungodly who refuse to repent and believe the gospel; 
that children dying in infancy are not subject to the 
second death; that God has not “decreed any person 
to everlasting death or everlasting life out of respect or 
mere choice,” except in appointing the “godly unto life 
and the ungodly who die in sin unto death’; that only 
believers should be baptized, and the only baptism is im- 
mersion. They believe in washing the saints’ feet and in 
anointing the sick with oil. 

The churches hold for business purposes quarterly con- 
ferences, in which all members may participate; they have 
a clerk, a treasurer, deacons who prepare for the commun- 
ion service and care for the poor, and ruling elders to settle 
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controversies between brethren. Communion and feet- 
washing are as a rule held quarterly. Members of churches 
are forbidden to frequent the “‘ race-track, the card-table, 
shooting-matches, or any other place of disorder.” In 
church trials it is provided that ‘“ no person of color within 
the pale of the church shall give testimony against any 
person’’ except one “‘ of color.’’ Only male members shall 
occupy the offices of the church. Annual conferences, 
composed of all the elders (pastors), ministers (ordained), 
and preachers (licentiates) in good standing, and of dele- 
gates from the churches, have power to “ silence”’ preach- 
ers, try and disown or discontinue elders, receive new 


”» 


churches, and settle difficulties in churches. 

There are three conferences, with churches in the two 
Carolinas. The number of organizations is 167, with 125 
church edifices, valued at $57,005, and 11,864 communi- 
cants. The average seating capacity of the edifices is 331, 
and their average value $455. Forty-three halls, etc., af- 
ford seating capacity for 4650 persons. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seati Val f Com- 

STATES. Seen wun er . Church mune 

pacity. Property. cants. 
North Carolina.... 133 99 — 35,750 — $52,355 10,224 
South Carolina.... 34 26 5,650 4,650 1,640 
BL Otal Stes 167 125 41,400 $57,005 11,864 


8.—THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


The General Baptists are thus distinguished because 
originally they differed from the Particular or Regular 
Baptists in holding that the atonement of Christ was gen- 
eral, not particular; that is, for the whole race, and not 
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simply for those effectually called. There were General 
Baptists in England early in the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, some of their historians claim that they appeared 
both in England and America before the Particular or 
Regular Baptists. 

General Baptists in New England associated themselves 
in a yearly meeting at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Churches of the same faith and order were also 
organized in the first half of that century in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. Most of these early churches, 
it appears, subsequently became Regular or Calvinistic 
churches. 

The first association of General Baptists in the West, 
where the denomination now has its entire strength, was 
the Liberty, of Kentucky, organized in 1824. In 1830 it 
adopted the practice of open communion, and about 1845 
changed one of its articles of belief, which had been form- 
ulated at its organization, so as to embrace “infants and 
idiots” in the covenants of God’s grace, and another so 
as to say that “‘he that shall endure to the end, the same 
shall be saved,” instead of declaring that “the saints will 
finally persevere through grace to glory.” These changes 
indicated the desire to eliminate such elements of Calvin- 
ism as had been introduced when the articles were adopted 
a few years before. 

In 1870 the General Baptists formed a general associa- 
tion, in which all General Baptist associations are repre- 
sented. The purpose of the general association was to 

bring ‘into more intimate anid fraternal relation and effect- 
ive codperation various bodies of liberal Baptists.” The 
denomination has received accessions of Freewill churches, 
but some of its churches have in turn joined Freewill and 
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other Baptist bodies. It has: increased in membership 
quite rapidly. In 1870 it had 8000 members; in 1880, 
12,367; and in 1890, 21,362. It is represented in the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Nebraska. 

The confession of faith adopted by the general associa- 
tion declares that the Bible is the only rule of faith and 
practice; that there is one God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; that man is “fallen and depraved” and 
has no ability in himself to salvation; that he that endures 
to the end shall be saved; that rewards and punishment 
are eternal; that the only proper mode of baptism is im- 
mersion; that the only proper subjects of baptism are 
believers; that none save infants and idiots can partake 
of the benefits of the atonement, which was made for all, 
except by repentance and faith. They are in substantial 
agreement with the Freewill Baptists. 

The General Baptists have 22 associations, 399 organi- 
zations, 209 edifices, valued at $201,140, and 21,362 com- 
municants. The average seating capacity of the edifices 
is 344, and their average value $964. There are 180 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 28,201. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church ony Value of Com- 


Prowet zations. Edifices. pacity. area at 
ArkanSash 4. cuideoe s 33 4 2,000 $1,565 1,217 
EESAOS Om ie esa cycices 4I 30 ~©=—- 8, 400 12,125 2,605 
\Geyal es Poe ip poate 64 59 22,800 135,425 55351 
INENILUGKY for ess 55 38 68 Zonta 20,950 4,455 
MISSOUTIAS «i oye, .ke 166 VOe 2025 22,675 6,654 
INGDFASKAL cma re 5 eee ee Pe es BE 2 
SREDDESSEL eae See 19 7,500 8,400 1,008 


Toul isis 399 209 71,850 $201,140 21,362 
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Q.—THE SEPARATE BAPTISTS. 


The Separate Baptists of the last century were those 
who favored the great Whitefield revival movement. 
They separated from those Baptists who, for various rea- 
sons, opposed the revival. They had considerable acces- 
sions from the Congregational churches, and became nu- 
merous in New England, Virginia, and elsewhere. Most of 
these Separate Baptists formed a union with the Regular 
Baptists a century or more ago, but a few still maintain 
separate organizations. Two associations which retain the 
word “Separate” in their title are counted as Regular 
Baptists. 

Separate Baptists are generally in doctrinal agreement 
with the Freewill Baptists, holding to a general atonement 
and rejecting the doctrine of election and reprobation. 

There is one association, with 24 organizations, 19 church 
edifices, valued at $9200, and 1599 communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 297, and their 
average value $484. There are 5 halls, etc., with a sest- 
ing capacity of 525. 


SUMMARY. 
8 gs Seating Value of Comi- 
STATE. Sa ene coos - Church muni- 
EMOTES ICES. pacity. Property. cants. 
Indianace. sooo} es 24 19 5,650 $9,200 1,599 


10.—THE UNITED BAPTISTS. 


There being in Congregational and Baptist churches in 
New England some opposition to the great revival move- 
ment of the eighteenth century led by George Whitefield, 
a separation occurred in many instances, and there were 
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“Separates” both among the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists. The latter were called Separate Baptists, and those 
from whom they separated were called, by way of distinc- 
tion, Regular Baptists, a name which they still retain. The 
Separate Baptists became quite numerous in New England 
(where many of those who separated from the Congrega- 
tional churches united with them) and elsewhere. But in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the present, Separate and Regular Baptists came 
together in Virginia, Kentucky, and elsewhere, and called 
themselves United Baptists. The great body of these are 
now known as Regular or Missionary Baptists. 

There are still a few United Baptists who retain the old 
title and an independent existence. These are tabulated 
herewith separately. A few associations in full fellowship 
with the Regular Baptists still use the word ‘ United.” 
The doctrinal basis on which the union of Separate and 
Regular Baptists was accomplished in Kentucky in 1801 
was not distinctly Calvinistic. While it did declare the 
final perseverance of the saints, it did not set forth election 
or reprobation, and it stipulated that the holding of the 
doctrine that “ Christ tasted death for every man”’ (gen- 
eral atonement) should be “no bar to communion.”’ The 
United Baptists, according to the articles of faith set forth 
by most of their associations, are now moderately Calvin- 
istic. These articles declare that Christ “ suffered and died 
to make atonement for sin,” not indicating whether this 
atonement was general or particular; that though the gos- 
pel is to be preached to all nations, and sinners are to be 
called upon to repent, such is their opposition to the gospel 
that they freely choose a state of sin; that God in his 
“mere good pleasure” elected or chose in Christ a great 
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multitude among all nations; that through the influences 
of the Holy Spirit he “effectually calls them,” and they 
“freely choose Christ for their Saviour”; that those who 
are united to God by a living faith are forgiven and justi- 
fied ‘‘solely on account of the merits of Christ”; that 
those who are justified and regenerated will persevere 
to the end; that baptism should be administered only 
to believers and by immersion; that the Lord’s Supper 
should be “ observed by those who have been regenerated, 
regularly baptized, and become members of a gospel 
church”; that feet-washing ought to be practiced by all 
baptized believers. 

There are 12 associations of United Baptists, with 204 
organizations, 179 church edifices, valued at $80,150, and 
13,209 communicants. The average seating capacity of 
the churches is 336, and their average value $448. Halls, 
etc., 23, with a seating capacity of 3650. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Sranne Value of Com- 


STATES. Church muni- 


zations. Edifices. 


pacity. Property. cants. 

Alabata. scc.-10. : 15 15 4,900 $5,900 702 
IAG KANSAS sche tos.oid <t 3 3 1,000 925 146 
INEN LUCK Yaar ey. 81 78 29,850 39,750 6,443 
IVEISSOUT eee nny 45 B20 1N,O205 | 715,075. e273 
MINENNESSCC ura ers-1-4- 60 51 12,550 17,600 3,180 
Ota Pre. tonys 204 179 60,220 $80,150 13,209 


II.—THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


This body holds a separate position among Baptists. Its 
oldest associations, the Elk River and Duck River, were 
organized in 1808 in Tennessee, where more than half of 
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the communicants reported are to be found. Its articles 
of faith set forth a mild form of Calvinism, with a general 
atonement. They declare that Christ “tasted death for 
every man’’ and made it possible for God to have mercy 
upon all who come unto him on gospel terms; that sinners 
are justified by faith; that the saints will persevere; that 
true believers are the only proper subjects of baptism; 
that immersion is the only proper baptism; and that bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, and feet-washing are ordinances 
of the gospel to be continued until Christ’s second coming. 
This body claims to be the oldest body of Baptists, and 
that there were no others in Tennessee until 1825, when 
the Two-Seed churches came into existence as the result 
of what is known as the Antinomian Controversy. 

There are 152 organizations, 135 church edifices, val- 
ued at $56,755, and 8254 communicants. Of the latter, 
5065 are in Tennessee; the rest are divided between Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Texas. The average seating capacity of the edifices is 
304, and their average value $422. Seventeen halls, etc., 
are occupied as places of worship. They have a seating 
capacity of 1275. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church ioe Value of Com- 


STATES. : : i- 
zations. Edifices. Church eee 


pacity. Property. cants, 
Miabama) ss .2.0<s 18 18 4,800 $5,200 782 
INERAUSAS ony os vues 27 18 4,700 7,800 887 
Mississippi ........ 8 8 2,400 4,950 368 
IMTISSORE Blete nuns. 07 4 2 435 goo 185 
North Carolina .... 16 16 4,600 5.400 659 
SOONeSSee ts mrs i> 69 69 22,950 31,355) 5,005 
PUEKAS Oe Rb Ad.©.ty cies 10 3 1,000 1,150 308 


Lotali ante s 152 135 40,885 $56,755 8,254 
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22H PRIM TP LVE, BAPTISTS: 


Those who are variously known as “ Primitive,” “ Old 
School,” “ Regular,” and “Anti-Mission”’ Baptists are so 
called because of their opposition, begun more than fifty 
years ago, to the establishment of Sunday-schools, mission, 
Bible, and other societies, which they regard as modern 
and human institutions unwarranted by the Scriptures and 
unnecessary. 

Opposition among Baptists to the missionary and other 
church societies was manifested some years before the 
division began. In 1835 the Chemung Association, hav- 
ing churches in New York and Pennsylvania, adopted a 
resolution declaring that as a number of associations with 
which it had been in correspondence had ‘ departed from 
the simplicity of the doctrine and practice of the gospel of 
Christ,” “ uniting themselves with the world and what are 
falsely called benevolent societies founded upon a monied 
basis,” and preaching a gospel ‘‘ differing from the gospel 
of Christ,” it would not continue in fellowship with them. 
It urged all Baptists who could not approve the new ideas 
to come out and be separate from those holding them. 
The Baltimore (Md.) Association made a similar declara- 
tion in 1836, and a gradual separation was the result. The 
Warwick Association of New York issued a circular letter 
in 1840, which shows that a warm controversy was then in 
progress. This letter, which was written in behalf of the 
“new ideas,” charged the Primitive brethren with holding 
hyper-Calvinistic doctrines, and insisted that their predes- 
tinarianism was such as practically to deny any responsi- 
bility in man for his conduct or condition. It attributed 
to them statements to the effect that God carries on his 


? 
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work “ without the least instrumentality whatever,” and 
that “all the preaching from John the Baptist until now, 
if made to bear on one unregenerated sinner,” could not 
“quicken his poor dead soul.” The Primitive Baptists do 
not oppose the preaching of the gospel, but believe that 
God will convert the world, in his own way and own good 
time without the aid of missionary societies. 

Primitive Baptist associations generally print in their an- 
nual minutes articles of faith, a form of constitution, and rules 
of order. The articles of faith, while practically the same 
in doctrinal view, vary in length and phraseology. Some 
of them have eleven articles, some less, some more. They 
declare that by Adam’s fall or transgression “all his 
posterity became sinners in the sight of God’’; that the 
“corruption of human nature”’ is such that man cannot by 
his own free will and ability ‘‘ reinstate himself in the favor 
of God”’; that ‘‘ God elected, or chose, his people in Christ 
before the foundation of the world’’; that sinners are jus- 
tified “only by the righteousness of Christ, imputed to 
them”’; that the saints will finally persevere and “ not one 
of them will ever be finally lost”; that ‘‘ baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and washing the saints’ feet are ordinances 
of the gospel and should be continued until Christ’s second 
coming’’; that “the institutions of the day [church soci- 
eties] are the works of man”; that it is therefore “ wrong 
to join them,” and that no fellowship should be had with 
them. An article of the constitution declines “ fellowship 
with any church or churches’’ which support any “ mis- 
sionary, Bible, tract, or Sunday-school union society or 
advocates State conventions or theological schools,” or 
“any other society” formed “ under the pretense of cir- 
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culating the gospel of Christ.” The Primitive Baptists 
have no State conventions or theological seminaries. They 
acknowledge no other mode of baptism than immersion, 
and insist that only believers are proper subjects of it, that 
it is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, and that no min- 
ister has a right to administer the ordinances unless he 
has been “ called of God,” ‘‘ come under the imposition of 
hands by a presbytery,” and is “in fellowship with the 
church of which he is a member.” 

The denomination is represented in twenty-eight States 
and the District of Columbia. Its strongholds are: Geor- 
gia, 18,535; Alabama, 14,903; Tennessee, 13,972; North 
Carolina, 11,740; and Kentucky, 10,665. It has little 
strength in any Northern State except Indiana and Illinois. 
The total of members is 121,347. There are 3222 organi- 
zations which have 2849 edifices, with a seating capacity 
of 899,273 and a value of $1,649,851. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 312 and the average value $580. 

According to the Baptist Almanac of 1844, there were 
in that year 184 Primitive Baptist associations, with 1622 
churches, 900 ordained ministers, and 61,162 members. 
If these returns were correct they have gained since that 
date 1600 churches and about 60,000 members. While 
their associations usually print annual minutes, which give 
statistics of membership and number of churches, no gen- 
eral returns for the denomination are published. For many 
years its membership has been estimated at 45,000 by 
statisticians of other churches. The census tables show 
that this estimate was wide of the mark. There are 279 
associations, of which 15 are colored. Colored members 
are not numerous. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES, 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com- 


nes rations. Eaitees. C%, — ohuch, mun 

BUTE AM Ac 2. fear % 360 325 105,076 $125,364 14,903 
ENEKANSAS Soya itis hie 121 93 21,708 29,032 2,994 
MelaWwares ocorsacts 6 Ge Mpls) 19,000 183 
District of Columbia DMB oercc te Mmm eran 34 
LON (ayoto bey, adtbe. gence cone 67 65 15,820 27,525 1,997 
Cerf abla yar eos 483 475 168,935 210,455 18,535 
RULRROIS peer ae, iiohe 160 132 40,100 93,100 5,301- 
WI CLANA poh s Siew y7 2 144 128 50,024 123,550 7,078 
RES OUA RIES eh: seucies 34 15 5,300 9,950 853 
GAS Ween sar ie, ry 19 7-22. 300 10,100 468 
ISGHEUCKY 1.6. caajcp 22 208 60,580 151,425 10,665 
EOuiswana: i. vu a 43 A247 75 18,955 1,602 
WEALNO tas tires sient: 3 3 625 3,300 137 
Maryland 5.24.4. 2% 16 U5) eees, 325 27,950 37% 
Massachusetts ..... I I 150 5,500 fe) 
Mississippi ........ 109 104 26,620 38,600 3,259 
IMSSSOUTI en. 2s ere 129 93/0 820;250 83,975 3,763 
INGDTAS KA eters ore 2 I 300 800 40 
New Jersey........ 4 4 1,400 8,000 258 
INGw Works ces.ce5 s 31 26 8,700 84,700 1,019 
North Carolina .... 311 294 89.800 129,695 11,740 
GUMTGY 5 «tac na rRee 139 138 40,285 123,190 4,262 
Pennsylvania...... 15 Om 95420 14,100 314 
South Carolina.... 2 3° 750 7,050 531 
PUCHINESSEER cote nor 3 310 290) 97,165 147,455 13,972 
‘Ley ¢ yy a ae 156 OL 275220 34,675 4,201 
Wiikey ae ee 234 191 62,195 93,205 9,950 
West Virginia ..... 65 64 16,700 24,700 Peg hal 
Wisctonsim: 3d iin... 4 4 1,200 4,500 128 

PV OLALR iy etstvo csc 3,222 2,849 899,273 $1,649,851 121,347 


13.—THE OLD TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT PREDESTI- 
NARIAN BAPTISTS. 


These are very conservative Baptists, who are not in 
fellowship with the Regular or Missionary, nor with the 
Primitive or any other body of Baptists. They are strongly 
Calvinistic, holding firmly to the doctrine of predestination, 
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as their name indicates. The phrase “Two Seed” is un- 
derstood to indicate their belief that there are two seeds 
—one of evil and one of good. This doctrine is generally 
accredited to Elder Daniel Parker, a native of Virginia, 
who was ordained in Tennessee in 1806, and labored in 
that State till 1817, in Illinois till 1836, and then in Texas, 
where he died. He published in 1826 a pamphlet which 
set forth the two-seed doctrine, and in 1829 another, en- 
titled “‘ Second Dose of the Doctrine of Two Seeds.”” The 
following explanation of the doctrine has been given by a 
writer who had access to the pamphlets and other writings 
relating to it: 

“The essence of good is God; the essence of evil is the 
devil. Good angels are emanations from or particles of 
God; evil angels are particles of the devil. When God 
created Adam and Eve they were endowed with an ema- 
nation from himself, or particles of God were included in 
their constitution. They were wholly good. Satan, how- 
ever, infused into them particles of his essence, by which 
they were corrupted. In the beginning God had appointed 
that Eve should bring forth only a certain number of off- 
spring ; the same provision applied to each of her daughters. 
But when the particles of evil essence had been infused 
by Satan, the conception of Eve and of her daughters was 
increased. They were now required to bear the original 
number, who were styled the seed of God, and an addi- 
tional number, who were called the seed of the serpent. 

“The seed of God constituted a part of the body of 
Christ. For them the atonement was absolute; they 
would all be saved. The seed of the serpent did not par- 
take of the benefits of the atonement, and would all be lost. 
All the manifestations of good or evil in men are but dis- 
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plays of the essence that has been infused into them. The 
Christian warfare is a conflict between these essences.”’ 
Not all the associations accept the peculiar title given 
above. Some call themselves simply ‘‘ Regular,” others, 
“ Regular Predestinarian,” and still others, “‘ Regular Two- 
Seed Predestinarian Primitive Baptists.” Their articles of 
faith also vary in phraseology. One set is quite brief, 
having only ten articles; another is more extended and 
embraces twelve articles. The latter declares that God 
is the Creator of all things and governs all things in 
righteousness; that man was created holy, but by sin fell 
into a depraved state, from which he is utterly unable to 
extricate himself; that God’s elect were chosen in Christ 
before the world began, and “appointed to faith and 
obedience in love” by the Spirit of God because of the 
“righteousness, life, death, resurrection, and ascension”’ of 
Christ; that God’s elect will in due time be effectually 
called and regenerated, the righteousness of God being 
imputed to them; that they will never finally fall away ; 
that good works are the fruits of faith and grace in the 
heart and follow after regeneration; that ministers should 
receive “legal authority’ through the imposition of the 
hands of a presbytery acting for a gospel church, and 
should be subject to the discipline of the church; that the 
“eternal work of the Holy Spirit” is manifested externally 
as well as internally, in experimental religion and the cail 
to the ministry, and the true church should distinguish 
itself from all “false sects,” and have no fellowship with 
them; that the church is a spiritual kingdom which men 
in a state of nature cannot see, and it should therefore re- 
ceive as members only those who have hope in Christ and 
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Baptists concerning the doctrine of Predestinatien. The 
former hold, according to the statements of BAS 
prominent elders, that God predestined all his children to 
eternal life, and the devil and all his spiritual children to 
the eternal kingdom of darkness; that he foreordained all 
events whatever, from the creation to the consummation 
of all things, not suffering, in his infinite wisdom and per- 
fect knowledge, anything to occur to change his plans. 
The Primitive Baptists hold, as explained by the same 
authority, that while God predestined some to eternal life, 
his predestination did not extend absolutely to all things, 
for this doctrine would, they insist, blasphemously impute 
to the Almighty the existence of evil, and do away with 
sin and human accountability. Some of the Old Two- 
Seed Baptists claim Peter Waldo, John Calvin, Wyclif, 
Knox, and Bunyan as “ elders” who held the true faith as 
to the two seeds, and say that Arminius was the great cor- 
rupter of sound doctrine on this subject. 

Many of the Two-Seed Baptists are strongly opposed 
to a paid ministry. They hold that the calling of the min- 
istry is “to comfort Zion, feed the flock, and contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” They 
are antinomians, and do not believe that the help of a min- 
ister is needed by the Saviour to reach and save sinners. 
He is a full and complete Saviour and carries on the work 
of salvation without the help of men. ‘ Modern insti- 
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tutions,” such as Sunday-schools, theological seminaries, 
Bible and missionary societies, are regarded with marked 
disfavor, as among the Primitive Baptists. 

There are 50 associations, with 473 organizations, 397 
church edifices, valued at $172,230, and 12,851 commu- 
nicants. Though the communicants are scattered over 
twenty-four States, they are most numerous in Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 339, and the 
average value $434. There are 75 halls, etc., with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5285. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church ea Value of Com- 


oe zalloss, “Ediiees. © ch, ehuch al 
Ala barnes eee ek ¥ 24 24 4,900 $7,050 538 
ATE ADSASS ons toe 5 62 58 24,880 30,800 1,230 
PUOLECA arta ne x ays 4 4 800 400 39 
Oley der C ees See 18 18 4,900 4,950 330 
ROAHO testy vtemiet ans 3 Pe 2 550 700 61 
MUNITIONS G 5) Pete e Ont e 3 I 200 800 51 
WQITAM A 2 cs Pre, eto o the 14 14 5,000 6,700 346 
Wek ei ie, A ty Aare we I Sic ual ge if) 
IGATISAS We eriat eect 8 2 500 600 162 
RC DTUG EN earn, ond ts 58 58 21,700 29,450 2,401 
ICQUISIAtIAts sh ceo 10 10 2,050 1,900 170 
WEA eee tees eis 3 3 1,000 1,400 115 
Massissippiv ss. <).- 26 26 6,800 10,250 840 
MissOtti ye. .\-< - aso 32 23 7,900 9,050 668 
EWEN OL sacle oon 3 3 1,300 1,900 96 
North Carolina .... 9 3 850 680 183 
RLLOM ieee te nea, I I 300 400 33 
RI OC OM emia tc siete leis 15 2 1,400 1,800 194 
Pennsylvania ...... 5 5 4,900 4,000 264 
BECIMAESEEC th 5 sta 37 36 13,900 16,800 1,270 
INES td ice AA. 101 82 23,075 31,650 2,831 
GROUT atten wit ie. 7 2 675 1,050 142 
Washington....... 5 I 150 4.00 71 
West Virginia ..... 25 19 7,000 9,500 806 


‘Total sa 473 397 134,730 $172,230 12,851 
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The following table gives a summary of all Baptist bodies. 
The returns in one or two cases are somewhat fuller than 
those of the census. 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL BAPTIST BODIES. 


nn ‘ir ~ Seating Value of Com- 
Sc a eee | Cen eae 
Alabama......: 3,302 3,109 906,734 $2,110,362 258,405 
ATIZOMN A eee eee 6 4 875 11,200 197 
Arkansasuew at. 2,279 1,780 518,813 1,066,104 128,724 
Galifornia 5. ~... 165 123 34,925 763,860 11,383 
Colorado. 2... 54 40 10,935 440,000 4,944 
Connecticut .... 139 142 48,280 1,656,750 22,600 
Delaware emmrie 19 23 6,332 184,300 2,006 
District of Co- 

Hum biacer eer. 63 51 26,500 914,150 19,372 
WMlorida = 4.. 807. 699 ~=—-:1151, 843 375,930 41,647 
Georgia........ 3,966 3,895 1,237,431 3,109,390 357,241 
IGEN) 5 Urea F 23 13 2,930 27,200 745 
MM irolSeee se ce 1,324 1,163 352,133 3,681,360 109,640 
fadiana = 2... 829 763 255,604 1,627,297 70,380 
Indian Territory 18I 110 18,485 35,765 9,147 
TOWaeiac a ace ss 500 9393 =:104,771 1,242,690 + 33,962 
IXPINGES) oo wea oe 617 364 95,715 921,958 34,665 
Kentucky ass see 2,273 2,024 662,455 3,020,742 229,524 
TeOUISIan ae eee 1,441 1,376 © 321,426 988,967 98,552 
Wale mere ets: 523 461 131,224 1,511,000 35,463 
Maryland ...... 104 100 37,659 831,275 16,238 
Massachusetts .. 340 364 149,004 6,301,530 62,966 
Michigan—-..... 523 466 130,680 2,135,694 39,580 
Minnesota ..... 220m 46,460 1,204,889 16,441 
Mississippi ..... 2,679 2,562 734,185 1,433,332 224,801 
VEISSOULE: ©. sse-4.0 25355 115755. 536,240. 2,980,316) 159,371 
Montana....... 14 II 2,950 89,000 683 
Nebraska ...... 284 8186 42,280 549,010 13,481 
INevadamenanre 9 I 500 7,000 63 
New Hampshire 179 186 61,635 964,050 16,772 
New Jersey..... 232 ee ZO 97,375 3,020,913 39,760 
New Mexico.... 15 4 1,250 22,000 355 
INew, York.2. 2, I,07I 1,079 363,323 13,625,588 142,736 
North Carolina. 3,124 3,048 1,098,084 2,556,147 310,920 
North Dakota .. 54 33 7,665 gO, 300 2,298 
Oley spgnerctbe 885 828 240,415 2,819,828 69,093 
Oklahoma...... I 2 Es aren eco a Ah pene ncaa e 316 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL BAPTIST BODIES.—Continued. 


3 a Seating Value of Com- 
Ar) galas Halton. Cu Ep 
Oregon bo... 0: 123 71 19,140 $319,125 5,500 
Pennsylvania... 720 704 240,204 6,088,322 86,620 
Rhode Island... 113 117 41,000 1,450,117 17,293 
South Carolina.. 1,676 1,633 . 521,009 1,606,385 203,959 
South Dakota .. go 59 12,236 239,675 4,052 
SenDESSECin ye scr. 2,413) 2,193, 720,815) 9 1255060,373)) oon 7a 
PRERAS ier Geta aks 4,061 2,551 667,120 2,119,096 248,523 
TAD Se co hs ose 4 3 700 65,000 327 
Vermont ...25 5. TAS Te 3i7 37,234 678,875 11,258 
Warounta, 1.a.0, 3.4- 2,038 1,938 689,609 3,152,582 303,134 
Washington.... 95 56 12,690 242,160 3,941 
West Virginia .. 681 485 140,220 552,305 45,414 
Wisconsin...... 254 235 59,906 964,570 17,041 
Wyoming...... 9 3 525 27,875 262 


CHARTER: 
THE RIVER BRETHREN. 


THOSE who first constituted the body popularly known 
as River Brethren came to this country from Switzerland 
in 1750 and settled near the Susquehanna River in eastern 
Pennsylvania. They have no history to which the inquirer 
can refer, and they are able to give few particulars of the 
early life of the denomination. They were, it is supposed, 
Mennonites. As the result of a revival movement, begin- 
ning in 1770, many of these people who had been formal 
in their worship became zealous believers, and organized 
separate congregations. The first members were baptized, 
it is believed, in the Susquehanna River, and the denomi- 
nation thus came to be known as River Brethren. Jacob 
Engle was their first minister. 

In their belief they hold to trine immersion, the washing 
of feet, nonresistance, and nonconformity to the world. 
In many points in belief and practice they are like the 
Mennonites. 


1.—THE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


This is by far the largest and best organized branch of 
the River Brethren. Its churches, of which there are 78,- 
are associated in district conferences, and there is also a 
general conference, representing the whole body. There 
are twenty of the district conferences. The total of com- 
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municants is 2688. 


are 27 halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 1080. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


ni. ee Seating 

at Seed Fedifices nok 

ERLE OLS syancet eras 2 oo ee 12 6 2,300 
MENIAL IC Pen tee tele corcpere eae 7 2 700 
LOWAue A acts bie ty tees 2 Ph Pct 
ISADSOSTA SN ee plaliwareres 9 5 2,150 
Wuiziea JET Ts bet, lege oie ee aie I I 600 
IMSGOT SANG, Sete spree tie es 7 2 250 
ENO OU YORK Sea taro: rally eoene ane I I 400 
RNS Me eeyey ties piece xe 13 9 3,900 
REDUSYAVANIA lersinic sate tisi< 26 19 8,705 
PROLAL TG carats ei 45 19,005 
SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS. 

DISTRICTS. 

Ashland, Ohio.... 3 2 500 
SS OHCOL, we An Mines teats a a Boast de Riche 
Clarence Center, N. Y... I I 400 
et DGIIANC, Pas. sess 4 Z 2 800 
Dayton, Ohio and Ind... 6 4 1,900 
Wonegalaeea. onan ints i he 2 1,200 
PRGLADAS NG, say. aries 6 1% 700 
WEWwe LOWA eo iehis la sole ie hE Lees 
Lykins Valley, Pa...... 5 4 1,105 
Morrison’s Cove, Pa..... 4 4 1,900 
New Guilford, Pa. & Md. 2 2 1,000 
North Dickinson, Kan... 5 5 2,150 
North Franklin, Pa. .... 6 3 1,700 
PIne Oreees Leh susie 2 I 500 
Port Huron, Mich...... i 2 250 
ESA OHOME Agee lipases 3 3 1,600 
SYA OM Sh Lani cae alas. 6 4 1,500 
South Dickinson, Kan... ACS ee 
Wide, OBID hiv iesrc ois 5 3% 1,500 
Whitesides oe. vanes 4 I 300 
PD Opa Lites areas «ore stats 78 45 19,005 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$73,050 


The average seating capacity of the 
churches is 422, and their average value $1623. 


There 
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2.—THE OLD ORDER OF YORKER BRETHREN. 


This branch is generally called ‘“‘ Yorker” Brethren, be- 
cause when the River Brethren were divided in 1862 the 
churches in York County were not affected by the division. 
It is an extremely small body, holding to the original doc- 
trines and practices of the River Brethren. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


eee Organi- Church Sesting Value of Com- 


zations. Edifices. Church es 


pacity. Property. cants. 

Midian aeere stesso I 12 
OMAR Re tells ache wet: I 15 
Oliver Labs eorinn roma 2 38 
Rennsylvaniarcnws acts 4 149 
BOCAS crsrcieltertss avac 8 214 


oS SNS: (UNA OLD) ZION’S CHILDREN. 


This branch is the result of a division which occurred in 
Dauphin County, Pa.,in 1853. It has the same confession 
of faith as the River Brethren, and differs from them only 
in unimportant particulars. In observing the ceremony of 
feet-washing one person both washes and dries; among 
the River Brethren one person does the washing and an- 
other the drying. Services are held in the churches alter- 
nately every six weeks. Communion is celebrated once 
or twice a year. 

The 25 organizations are all in Pennsylvania. They 
own that number of houses of worship, valued at $8300. 
The number of members is 525. 
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SUMMARY, 
“4 Seating 
te Steir ae Te 
; “pacity. 
Pennsylvania...... 25 25 3,100 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL RIVER BRETHREN. 


8 
NOWABr arate bss 3 
INOW REL DANG Ale ieee Gar 9 
Maryland’... 22... I 
IMICHIP ANY saveu. 2. 7 
ewan  OL Ke gecteic®. (is I 
DINOS iseerth oeAERS 5 

5 


NOV 


22,105 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$8,300 


$81,350 


Com- 
munl- 
cants. 


525 


CHARTER IV. 
THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


THIS body of Christians originated in several separate 
and spontaneous movements in 1827-30. The first public 
meeting held by them was in Dublin, Ireland. A large 
company of them was gathered in Plymouth, England, 
whence they are popularly called “ Plymouth” Brethren, 
a title they do not accept. They speak of themselves as 
believers, Christians, saints, or Brethren. Division soon 
came among them, and they now exist in England in sev- 
eral branches. From England they came to Canada and 
the United States. 

The Brethren accept the Scriptures as their only guide, 
acknowledging no creeds, rituals, or anything ‘‘ which sa- 
vors of reason or mere expediency.” They do not allow 
that ordination is necessary to the ministry. They hold 
that gift is sufficient authorization for the exercise of the 
privilege of the priesthood of all believers, the Holy Spirit 
being the guide. Hence they have no presiding officers 
in their public meetings. _Woman’s sphere is considered 
as private. 

They accept the evangelical doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the sinless humanity and absolute divinity of Christ, and 
of Christ’s atonement by his sacrificial death, and hold that 
the Holy Spirit is present in the believer and in the church, 
and that believers are eternally secure. They look for the 
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personal premillennial coming of Christ, and believe that 
the punishment of the wicked will be eternal. 

Their view of the church is that it is one and indivisible. 
Christ is the head of it, the Holy Spirit the bond of union, 
and every believer a member. It was begun at Pentecost 
and will be completed at the second advent. 

They regard the various denominations as based upon 
creeds, an ordained ministry, and separate organizations, 
and do not therefore fellowship them. They meet every 
Sunday to “break bread,’’ which is the term they use to 
designate the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Other 
meetings are held for Bible study and prayer, and, when- 
ever occasion offers, for the unconverted. They own no 
church edifices, but meet in halls and private houses. 

The divisions in England are partly reproduced in the 
United States. The last division in this country, by which 
the third and fourth branches were created out of the third, 
was due to a question of belief. The following are the 
branches, the Roman numerals being introduced for the 
sake of distinction: 

Plymouth Brethren I. 

Plymouth Brethren IT. 

Plymouth Brethren III. 

Plymouth Brethren IV. 


I.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN I. 


This is the main body of Brethren. They are regarded 
as more conservative than the second branch, but less so 
than the third and fourth branches. They have 109 
assemblies or organizations, with 2279 members, who are 
divided among twenty-seven States and the District of 
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Columbia. As the Plymouth Brethren have no houses 
of worship, and consequently no church property, those 
columns are omitted, and the table is arranged to show 
the number of halls occupied and their seating capacity. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Com- 
STATES, ETC. rations, «eres Cu 
Galiformiarase—aeee aan 4 4 105 49 
Coloradec~. ane acne: I I go 14 
Dela warcucrer cin aren 2 3 320 44 
District of Columbia.... I I 25 8 
Hiloridageyinte cio «eee I I 150 75 
(CA ORO Bless nae a elon ae 2 2 60 i4/ 
WM OIS Aiea Weve ce cries 5 5 550 158 
NIG AT Aber yks .oscis hoe eee I I 100 14 
NOW ee scot scthong els has ccmtaietes 9 9 490 163 
IGANSAS aera eens teeter I I 16 6 
GMb Cy eect) acne I I 25 5 
WAIT rector aie 8, etek: I I 20 5 
Nayland Wp. I I 30 24 
Massachusetts ......... 7 7 316 119 
IM Ne nee Si geen sreree ca 9 9 637 192 
IMGIMNESO -c.cbo ouebo sae II II 850 243 
IWISSO CGI Perret era irae = 2 2 350 I5I 
IND LAS alereretonreisc I I 25 9 
New Hampshire ....... I I 80 15 
INGWalCTSCyimereront hs ste 9 9 770 213 
INGO SA OTE Es a Gibecunieie or 19 18 1,600 494 
North: @arolinass.....i. I I 25 3 
Ohio eta: 2 2 37 
Rennsvivaniaverne- eae II II 572 164 
USES, PRA eae I I 20 
WierInOnt nie oer I I 20 4 
Washington Vea. cis nace: 2 2 40 19 
WkGeonGies cue 5 oomon ar I I 120 70 
MR GO talimecatietiarteucketeys 109 108 TAZ 2,289 


2.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN II. 


Those constituting this branch are often called the 
“Open Brethren,” because they are regarded as less strict 
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in discipline than either of the other three branches. They 
also hold a somewhat different view of the ministry, a view 
approaching that common among the denominations which 
have regular pastors. The column headed “ church prop- 
erty’ represents furniture. 

They have 88 organizations and 2419 members, and are 
represented in twenty-three’ States, their chief strength 
being in Illinois. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES, Orgent, Halt, OQS7E Chueh ana 
zations, etc, pacity. Property. cants. 
AT RANSAS ess. . shay I I Whe ke Rea: 3 
a HOrnia cs pret. ses 4 4 515 $90 115 
CSOMOFAG One a> aig iene I I 100 ae 13 
Hlinois:...4....... 13 13 1,350 250 410 
inQab sey: Bone are 5 5 450 150 79 
ROWE Bet co ark Biss 2 2 250 a es 48 
ESEATISAS Mon Vere oy sis cae 6 6 800 oti 115 
MOWISIANA Mo 2, 5. yt I I 100 Laat 20 
Massachusetts . 6 6 750 650 274 
MICOISAN) Wee. wes 6 6 700 Sites 170 
Minnesota......... 4 4 400 25 95 
NAIESOUTM a eek te wet 65 2 2, 200 re 60 
Nebraska © 4s... 5.5 4 4 ates sae 47 
INeweyersey. <.ci... 4 4 700 oor 85 
INGW VOLK?) 2 sicscu 8 8 100 
North Dakota ..... I I me Scie 33 
OPEC wa BR 28.3. a « 3 fa 175 oats 2 
CUGIS0 tes or I I ee Bee Io 
Pennsylvania...... 5 5 600 ae 214 
Rhode Island...... 3 3 200 eek 55 
MSS Ean ees eae 4 4 300 anes 105 
Virginia ..... aa 3 a 260 Saas 50 
Washington....... I I 100 Laren 20 
BLOtALE teaches 0. 88 88 8,925 $1,265 2,419 


3.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN III. 


These are the strictest division of the Brethren. Their 
separation from the Brethren of the first and largest divi- 
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sion some years ago was the result of a controversy on aq 
point of doctrine and a matter of discipline. They claim 
that such divine power is vested in the church, that all the 
Brethren are under moral obligation to submit to a decision 
rendered by the church, even though the decision were 
regarded as unjust. : 

They have 86 organizations and 1235 members. Most 
of them are to be found in the State of Illinois. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Halls, ene! Value of one 

Sere gatonss Vice ed aces Piprnaay hs Arete 
Calitocnianee en 4 4 100 ae ee 40 
Coloradomecas sane I I 200 pera BS 
Connecticut. .4.08 3 3 wes eee 16 
ilontcagerny.yn Geter 4 4 100 tele 33 
Georciaecs.< 1 4 4 100 Refi 32 
DEN OISH tes eee ae 9 9 380 5 234 
NOW Agaaiaenddie soporte 6 6 800 sees 166 
INCANSAS wares) ies 0) obs 6 6 150 5 BYR 79 
IEOUISIanaienee rae I I ibe OO 2 
Manylands opener I I Ras Serie 
Massachusetts ....- 4 4 100 Byateye 59 
Michigan eit. <- 4 4 80 $200 47 
WW ONAVESOLANS co bo be be I I are etter 12 
IMiSSOUTIex srr. 5 7-1-6 2 2 Bee 18 
INebraskata. cit 6 6 he 50 
New Hampshire ... I I walt 4 
INOW OE ice 660068 5 5 270 83 
ING WRYOLks 6 ote E 4 4 75 76 
North Dakota ..... 3 3 29 
Oyuey ccc oasanaears 3 3 100 89 
Oxceconeeer ssp tae I I biG 12 
Pennsylvania ...... 4 4 180 Cy 
Rhode Island...... cp I Se II 
sNenmeSSeCe mame crs I I 8 
Wermontn acer I I 2 
Whitest, oogebcqoee 2 2 13 
Washington....... 3 3 tas Mone 12 
WWASCONSIN: peyaias/<teic 1 I 85 ane 4 
SLOtAbe Oates 2 iis 86 86 2,720 $200 15235 
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4.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN IV. 


This branch is due to a difference arising quite recently 
among those formerly constituting the third division. 
Some held that a second impartation of divine power must 
be received before a believer. could be said to be in full 
possession of eternal life. This view gave rise to various 
complications respecting the person of Christ and the con- 
dition of the Old Testament saints. Those who refused to 
accept this teaching formed new assemblies or congrega- 
tions, and constitute the fourth division. 

They have 31 organizations, with 718 members. They 
are found in fifteen States, principally in California, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


erates Cpt. Hale ee ee 

pacity. cants. 

GAOT DA gus area he 6 6 850 137 
SEONOF AU Ome esis a e.cees ge I I ae 8 
RRP ORCLA ETc. Scale iets fey I I 6 
BUGIS ys pop peas ooh 2 2 =a 28 
EMA Aree Sete Gaye - aoe I I 150 35 
PSATISAS. ihe yuke 5.3 Heese cia I I re 12 
Marland |) foe 7,15 feet 2 2 300 67 
Massachusetts ....... : I I 200 100 
MIGHT BAD is 52 se 2's: co Ee Z 2 200 57 
WVEIBESOLA) Writ os kate - 2 Z 75 ay 
DEC DEGSKA oe? Wis arb-bieic seven 2 2 ae 30 
New-Jersey.. 0.6 seas 5 5 120 58 
GU Gy ¢ See See 3 3 100 110 
Pennsylvania 5a. sesso. I I 100 25 
South Carolina .,...... I I ap 8 
A Ota aed on ieee 31 31 2,095 718 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, 


STATES, ETC, 


PST KANSAS aes pine 
Galitorniay es ae 


iDelawanren- aires 
District of Columbia 
Hiloridamesa-sn foe 
Georcianee eee 
LUDDHIOSS 4.6 ede eee 


ICING! S72 SB Sooo pd 
Fouisianal emia 
Maineasrrstrrie cts 
IMieKeayGING! , osaaaace 
Massachusetts ..... 
Wichiganinersr 1 
Minnesota........- 
INDGROIEL Kono ogee oe 
INebraskaly asses 
New Hampshire .. - 
INGRY [STIOVo dS owe ot 
INGWeVOrki foo. ene 
North Carolina .... 
South Dakota ..... 
OMIOgee eee 
Ore cotimere wtece- 3 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina .... 
Tei NERTSS. She eae oo 
PR OKAS WAR ene etre cat ne 
Wiermon tin Aeserotes 
Wigan. oe 6 ado o8e 
Washington....... 
WISCONSIN yee velar 


Organi- 
zations, 


iI 


Nd 
PHN HH BNNONM HWW DB COR 


lon iien! 


Halls, 
etc. 


_ 


—_ NS 
PHN HT BNNONM HWW OH 


Value of Com- 
Church muni- 
Property. cants. 


650552 
200 466 
25 387 


‘100-439 


$1,465 6,661 


CHAPTER. 
THE GATHOLICS. 


AS this term is commonly used, it applies to the Church 
of Rome, to the Eastern or Orthodox Churches, and to 
the Old and Reformed Catholic bodies, which have lately 
arisen. As the result of a controversy beginning in the 
ninth century the Christian Church was divided into the 
Roman and Greek Churches. The Church of Rome, 
which is the more numerous division, is officially called the 
“ Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church,” and 
claims to be the only church founded by Christ. It has 
a hierarchy, including a pope, who is supreme pontiff, a 
college of cardinals, and numerous archbishops and bishops. 
Its doctrine is expressed in the cecumenical creeds—the 
Apostles’, the Nicene (with the /7/zogue), and the Athana- 
sian—and in the decrees of twenty cecumenical councils, 
the latest of which was that of the Vatican, in 1870. The 
Greek Church, whose full title is “ Holy, Orthodox, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, Oriental Church,” includes the Church of 
Russia, the Church of Greece, the Armenians, and various 
other divisions. The Orthodox or Eastern Church holds 
to the decrees and canons of the first seven cecumenical 
councils, accepting the Nicene Creed without the Latin 
filioque. This creed is its chief doctrinal expression. Its 
highest officials are patriarchs. It has besides, metropoli- 
tans or archbishops, and bishops, The Uniates are Greek 


Christians who have acknowledged the supremacy of the 
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pope. The Old and Reformed Catholics are bodies origi- 


nating in this country in withdrawals from the Roman 
Church. 


I.— THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The first Christian congregations organized in the terri- 
tory now constituting the United States were those of the 
Roman Catholic faith, The oldest was established in St. 
Augustine, Fla., shortly after that settlement was founded 
in 1565. But Catholic services were held on Florida soil 
long before that date. Missionaries accompanied the Span- 
ish expeditions of discovery and settlement in the first half- 
century after Columbus made his first voyage to America, 
and these raised the cross and conducted divine worship. 
John Juarez, who had been appointed by the pope Bishop 
of Florida, landed with the expedition of Narvaez in 1528, 
but is supposed to have been slain or to have perished from 
hunger the same year. After St. Augustine was estab- 
lished many companies of missionaries went out into Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, and Carolina to labor among the 
Indians. The second oldest town, Santa Fé, was founded 
by Spaniards in 1582. Missionaries in connection with 
Coronado’s exploring expedition preached among the Indi- 
ans of New Mexico forty years earlier, but they soon per- 
ished. After the founding of Santa Fé missionary work 
was more successful, and many tribes of Indians accepted 
the Catholic faith. Franciscans established missions in 
California in 1601, and French priests held worship on 
Neutral Island, on the coast of Maine, in 1609, and three 
years later on Mount Desert Island. Jesuit missions, be- 
gun on the upper Kennebec in 1646, were more successful 
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and permanent, many Indian converts being among their 
fruits. In 1665 Catholics sought to convert the Onondagas 
and other tribes in New York. Similar attempts among 
the Great Lakes were made as early as 1641. 

The history of the Catholic Church among the English 
colonists began with the immigration of English and Irish 
Catholics to Maryland in 1634. They founded the town 
of St. Mary’s the first year. Ten years later, as the result 
of a conflict with Protestant colonists, their privileges of 
worship were curtailed, but restored in 1646. A toleration 
act was passed by the legislature of Maryland in 1649, but 
it was repealed in 1654. The Catholics received their 
rights again in 1660, to be restricted once more in 1704, 
and these restrictions were not entirely removed until the 
period of the War of Independence. In Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and New England severe laws were enforced 
against Catholics for many years. In New York, which is 
now the stronghold of Catholicism, there were, it is said, 
no more than seven Catholic families in 1696, and the few 
Catholics found on Manhattan Island eighty years later 
had to go to Philadelphia to receive the sacraments. 

In 1784, at the close of the Revolutionary War, the pope 
appointed the Rev. John Carroll prefect apostolic. Be- 
fore this date the Catholics in this country had been under 
the jurisdiction of the vicar apostolic of London, England. 
Six years later Dr. Carroll was consecrated bishop in 
London, and Baltimore became the first Catholic diocese. 
The new bishop estimated the number of Catholics in the 
United States at that time at about 30,000, of whom 16,000 
were in Maryland, and 7000 in Pennsylvania. The rest 
were scattered over a broad territory stretching into the 
west as far as Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. The church 
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was gradually extended to Kentucky (1787), South Caro- 
lina (1789), Ohio, and other parts of the country. It grew 
rapidly when immigration set in from Ireland and Europe. 
This has been the chief cause of the rapid increase of the 
church in the last half-century. In 1807 there were about 
80 churches, and a Catholic -population of 150,000. In 
1820 this population had doubled; in 1830 it had doubled 
again. In the next decade it increased from 500,000 to 
1,500,000; in 1850 it had become 3,500,000; in 1860, 
4,500,000; and in 1876, 6,500,000. These figures were 
given by the late Prof. A. J. Schem, who was regarded as 
good authority in church statistics. 

An immense territory was covered until 1808 by the 
single diocese of Baltimore. In that year Baltimore became 
a metropolitan see, with four suffragan bishoprics—New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 had added the diocese of New Orleans, 
which had been erected in 1803. In 1846 Oregon City 
became a metropolitan see; in 1847 the same dignity was 
conferred on St. Louis, and in 1850 Cincinnati, New York, 
and New Orleans were erected into provinces. There are 
now 13 provinces, the metropolitan sees being those of 
Baltimore, Oregon, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
New York, San Francisco, Santa Fé, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Chicago, and St. Paul. Connected with 
these provinces are 66 dioceses, 5 vicariates apostolic, and 
I prefecture apostolic. 

The doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic Church is 
embodied in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, 
and the dogmatic decisions of the cecumenical councils 
from 325 to 1870. The doctrine of the church is that it 
consists of all who hold the true faith, receive the true sacra- 
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ments, and acknowledge the rule of the pope of Rome as 
head of the church. While the Bible, including the books 
commonly called apocryphal, is accepted as the Word of 
God, the authority of ecclesiastical tradition is honored. 
The church is held to be infallible; the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, their pictures and selics are venerated; seven sac- 
raments—baptism, the eucharist, confirmation, penance, 
extreme unction, ordination, and matrimony—are admin- 
istered; justification is held to be by faith and works 
conjoined; transubstantiation and the adoration of the 
elements, baptismal salvation, priestly absolution, the sacri- 
fice of the mass, prayers for the dead, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, a temporary place between 
heaven and hell for departed spirits, are also features of 
Catholic belief. The worship of the church is conducted 
in the Latin language according to an established ritual, the 
mass occupying the central place in the services. 

The government of the church is hierarchical. At its 
head is the pope with a college of cardinals. Next in order 
are archbishops, who are set over provinces; bishops, who 
preside over dioceses; and various other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, besides the heads of orders, monasteries, etc. In 
the ministering priesthood there are two orders—those of 
priest and deacon. The governing authority of each dio- 
cese is its bishop, who receives his ecclesiastical power from 
the pope. The government of the church in the United 
States is conducted through the Propaganda at Rome, the 
United States being regarded for this purpose as mission- 
ary territory. 

In the specially difficult task of gathering the statistics 
of the churches, chapels, missions, and stations of the vari- 
ous dioceses and vicariates, the archbishops, bishops, and 
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other ecclesiastical officers gave cordial coéperation. At 
the earnest request of the special agent of the Census Office 
they nominated to him suitable persons to do the work at 
his appointment and under his instruction, urged those in 
charge of congregations to give the information required, 
and most of them inspected and approved the final returns 
before they were certified and reported to the Census Office 
for acceptance. 

As the Roman Catholic Church always gives in its pub- 
lished annual statistics the number of baptized members or 
population instead of communicants, the census appointee 
in each diocese was requested to comply with the require- 
ments of the census schedules and furnish the number of 
communicants, in order that the statistics of all the denom- 
inations might be uniform. This was done in every case. 
According to information received from bishops, it is the 
custom of the church for baptized persons to make their 
first communion between the ages of nine and eleven years. 
Baptized persons below the age of nine years are not 
included, therefore, in the census returns. Some ecclesi- 
astical authorities estimate that members of this class con- 
stitute about fifteen per cent. of the population of the 
church, which, of course, embraces both baptized members 
and communicants. 

In order that proper significance may be given to the 
figures representing the seating capacity of churches, chap- 
els, etc., it will be necessary to take into consideration the 
fact that in populous places from three to four and some- 
times as many as six or seven services, or even more, are 
held in the same church on Sunday In most Protestant 
churches there are two services only, and in some but one 
service. Separate services of the mass in Catholic churches 
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are usually attended by different audiences. It may help 
to a better understanding of the matter to quote a few 
sentences from letters written by heads of dioceses. 

Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, says: 

“ The most of our churches have at least two, often three, 
and as many as six masses every Sunday, and each is 
attended by a different body of worshipers.” 

Archbishop Janssens, of New Orleans, speaks of from 
“two, three, to six masses,” and refers to the fact that 
many persons stand during service. In the archdiocese of 
Baltimore, according to the secretary of Cardinal Gibbons, 
there are usually four different congregations on Sunday 
in a single edifice. In the archdiocese of Boston there are 
five services in the cathedral, which has a communicant 
membership of 12,000, and reports 2600 seating capacity. 
Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, says the “same space 
is used over and over again by different worshipers at dif- 
ferent hours.”” An examination of the returns for that 
see shows that of 77 churches in the city of New York, 
I has one service of the mass, 6 have two services, 4 have 
three, 12 have four, 17 have five, 22 have six, 10 have 
seven, 3 have eight, 1 has nine, and 1 has ten every Sun- 
day. Of an equal number of churches in the rural part of 
the archdiocese, 26 have one mass, 24 have two masses, 
11 have three, 4 have six, and 1 has five every Sunday ; 
4 have mass twice a month, and 5 have it once a month. 
Bishop McGovern, of Harrisburg, says: 

“Tt is true there are many services in our churches, but 
each service is not always attended by persons who were 
not at another service. Some persons attend all the ser- 
vices. Then, again, in some of the churches many stand 
up for want of seats.” 
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Bishop Phelan, of Pittsburg, writes: 

“We have in this diocese about 140 churches. In some 
there is one, in many two, in some three, and in a couple 
even four morning services (masses) every Sunday. The 
afternoon or evening services should not count, as these 
worshipers are, or ought to be, the same who were present 
in the forenoon.” 

The use made of the accommodations for worshipers is 
also indicated by the number of communicants belonging 
to a parish. In many cases from 8000 to 15,000 commu- 
nicants are reported for a single parish. In one diocese 
there is a parish, consisting entirely of Poles, which has 
17,490 communicants, who are accommodated in a single 
church with a seating capacity of 1900. Here the propor- 
tion of communicants to seating capacity is almost as nine 
to one. But this is an extreme case. In Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago it is less than three to one; in New 
York, more than three to one; in New Orleans, nearly 
four to one; in Oregon, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and San 
Francisco, upward of two to one; in Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee, less than two; while in Santa Fé it is less than 
one. The average in the thirteen metropolitan sees is 
about two and a quarter to one. 

The total number of communicants is 6,231,417, who are 
attached to 10,231 organizations (churches, chapels, and 
stations), making an average of 609 communicants to each 
congregation. Of the 10,231 organizations, 1469, or about 
14.4 per cent., worship in halls, schoolhouses, or private 
houses, which, exclusive of private houses, represent a 
seating capacity of 69,159, while the 8776 edifices owned 
by the church have a seating capacity of 3,365,754, 
making a total of 3,435,913 for the whole church, which 
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is somewhat more than half the number of communicants. 
Some of the parishes which have no church edifices, but 
use temporarily such accommodations as private houses can 
afford, are very large. One of these parishes reports no 
fewer than 14,000 communicants. In eleven of the eighty- 
five sees, including the archdioceses of New Orleans, Phil- 
adelphia, and San Francisco, every organization has its 
own church edifice. 

The total value of church property, including edifices, 
the ground on which they stand, furniture, bells, etc., is 
$118,069,746. The average value of each edifice is there- 
fore about $13,454. The metropolitan see of New York, 
with its 472,806 communicants, has church property valued 
at nearly $9,000,000; that of Chicago comes second, with 
property worth $6,457,064; and that of Boston third, with 
a total of $6,379,078. The diocese of Brooklyn comes 
fourth, with a valuation of $5,751,907, and Newark fifth, 
with $4,297,482. These five sees have more than one 
fourth of the entire valuation of the church. 

In the distribution of communicants, the archdiocese of 
New York comes first, with 472,806; Boston second, with 
419,660; Chicago third, with 326,640; Philadelphia fourth, 
with 251,162; Brooklyn (diocese) fifth, with 228,785; 
St. Paul sixth, with 203,484; and Baltimore seventh, with 
176,578. There are twenty-two sees which contain up- 
ward of 100,000 communicants each. 

In the tabulation by States the following facts appear: 
there are 959 organizations, with 1,153,130 communicants, 
in the State of New York (seven dioceses), and the value 
of church property is $25,769,478; in the State of Massa- 
chusetts (two dioceses) there are 614,627 communicants, 
belonging to 381 organizations, with church property val- 
ued at $9,816,003; in the State of Pennsylvania (five 
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dioceses), 551,577 communicants, 654 organizations, and 
$10,068,770 of church property; in the State of Illinois 
(four dioceses), 473,324 communicants, 688 organizations, 
and church property valued at $9,946,819; in the State 
of Ohio (three dioceses), 336,114 communicants, 586 
organizations, and $7,395,640 of church property. In 
these five States there are 3,128,772 communicants, or a 
little more than one half of the total for the whole church, 
and there is church property of the value of $62,996,710, 
which is considerably more than half of the total valua- 
tion. 

The church is represented in every State and Territory 
in the country, including Alaska and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It has organizations in every county but one in 
the six New England States; also in every county in New 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and other States and Terri- 
tories. In the six New England States there are 1,005,- 
120 Catholic communicants. This exceeds the total of 
Protestant communicants by more than 240,000. Catholic 
communicants exceed Protestant communicants in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, Boston and Providence being 
great Catholic centers; but in the other four States Prot- 
estant communicants predominate. 

Embracing immigrants from nearly all the countries of 
Europe, the Roman Catholic is a polyglot church. Con- 
fessions are heard, among other languages, in German, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Hungarian, Bohemian, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian. In the diocese of Scranton there are 
seven Polish, seven German, four Hungarian, one Lithua- 
nian, one Polish and Lithuanian, and Italian, besides Eng- 
lish congregations. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
384, and the average value $13,453. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. ‘ Seating Value of Com- 
sel) anieen Bait (oe ne ae 
Alabama........ 70 42 10,520 $602,750 13,230 
IANS ha oe hee 6 5 500 9,700 559 
FAXIZONA rasta eon 52 22 6,490 124,500 19,000 
ATKANSAS |... os'cs 47 47 8,580 219,100 3,845 
(alitornias ene 249 243 83,740 2,627,950 156,846 
(Solorado ies... er RiOW O42 235975 SAS O37 ma Ton LL 
Connecticut... 1485 133. 79;444 3,093,750 152,945 
Delaware ....... 19 16 8,780 ZOl,500))) 01,770 
District of Colum- 
| SVE eye eee 17 17 12,800 1,015,800 37,593 
OTIC A ein ys t,o es Aan es 8,140 225,100 16,867 
Georgia. ........ 64 44 10,746 485,123 11,228 
ROAHO Meee et 52 22 4,265 70,050 4,809 
PHIN Osc ee ores 688 666 235,784 9,946,819 473,324 
ENCIAD Alera tte 311 ~ 303 106,202 3,534,091 119,100 
Indian Territory . 17 8 1,680 5,850 1,240 
NOW Ae ee oye ihe Se 445 455 138,452 3,872,400 164,522 
WATISAS A Sania sz 3678 e 27s nhs 730: 625,561 67,562 
Kentucky. ici). 222 180 62,806 1,800,550 92,504 
Louisiana ....... 206 184 57,885 1,568,200 211,763 
IAINCs 026. ass 88 70 29,941 597,550 57,548 
Maryland ....... 180 169 60,860 2,108,670 141,410 
Massachusetts... 381 324 242,267 9,816,003 614,627 
Michigan ....... 406 360 131,641 3,671,350 222,261 
Minnesota ...... 465 404 149,085 ByhlA B25 amen 
Mississippi ...... 67 60 13,448 321,525 11,348 
Missours.... 04.02 442 402 138,943 4,070,370 162,864 
Montana........ 94 40 8,668 184,100 25,149 
Nebraskar oes. c 213. 179 38,396 1,179,160 51,503 
INevadarantwe soe: 20 12) %43,500 88,500 3,955 
New Hampshire . GSI Ih2 4235525 205,600 39,920 
New Jersey.....- 219 191 99,290 6,050,682 222,274 
New Mexico..... 317 306 93,770 296,755 100,576 
New York....... 959 877 480,974 25,769,478 1,153,130 
North Carolina .. 60 24 4,935 go, 262 2,640 
North Dakota.... 115 60 13,615 T7I5550)  BOMe7 
QUIO Ur RRA om 586 515. 197,813 7,395,040 336,114 
Oklahoma ...... 13 6 1,300 4,300 1,270 
Oregons rem (o) ey <e © OY Loy) 290,090 = 30,231 
Pennsylvania.... 654 610 305,014 10,068,770 551,577 
Rhode Island.... SI 52 40,625 2,295,700 96,755 


South Carolina .. 66 23 7,425 384,500 5,360 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


STATES, 


South Dakota ... 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


Wieagiwey 55ngesc6 
Washington 
West Virginia .. . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


ee eee os 


ARCHDIOCESES, 
DIOCESES, ETC. 


ARCHDIOCESES. 


Chicago 
Cincimmation eee 


New Orleans .... 
INGwaOnk racers 
Orecon esasa : 
Philadelphia 
Saint) louis <<< 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco... 
Santa Fé 


BOON cuacoue 
Buttalomneaa-ie a - 
Burlington 
Charleston 
Cheyenne 
Cleveland 


see eeee 


rgani- ur Seating vane of 
ioe Edifees ve Pesce 
177. 100 19,218 $246,030 
COMES OMEETIS TOS 434,200 
263 189 55,925 1,018,800 
28 12 | 2,210 68,000 
Wt FI ES TRIOL 866,400 
69 44 14,811 458,800 
86 58 11,345 156,050 
67 62 16,229 340,155 
646 620 189,831 4,859,950 
67 9 1,260 173,450 


SUMMARY BY DIOCESES. 


a2 Seating Value of 
Organi- Church S 
maton Rdifices. p eee Peay 4 
174 170 69,995 $3,078,020 
204 166 142,209 6,379,078 
278 271 115,065 6,457,064 
172 164 68,200 3,269,970 
204m 202 Oo sOLT 3,074,230 
148 148 50,415 1,535,900 
275 234 148,303 8,992,525 
95 48 11,462 290,090 
153 157 107,667 3,388,000 
297 267 102,025 2,778,545 
231 201 91,180 2,474,435 
124 123 49,805 2,021,260 
290 289 = 8,370 272,055 
153. 124 64,647 3,164,700 
14I 138 40,168 1,216,480 
95 93 25,994 916,400 
109 113 73,133 = 575 1,907 
156 150 72,639 3,403,900 
SAY Re ES) 866,400 
66 23 = 7,425 384,500 
67 9 1,260 173,450 
297 250 92,062 2,805,200 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


255729 
17,950 
99,691 
5,958 
42,810 
12,356 
20,848 
15,653 
249,164 
7,185 


10,231 8,776 3,365,754 $118,069,746 6,231,417 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


176,578 
419,660 
326,640 
132,220 
119,271 
181,964 
472,806 

30,231 
251,162 
123,230 
203,484 
112,180 

89,261 


130,660 
57,285 
25,900 

228,785 

134,518 
42,810 

5,360 
7,185 
155,351 
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SUMMARY BY DIoCESES.—Continued. 


ARCHDIOCESES, 
DIOCESES, ETC. 
DIOCESES. 

Columibusts ©... 
Goncordia.s. 9.5.4 
Covington 
Davenport 
Denver 
DICINGIL ES. «5 FORK G 
DN DEGUGs eaccees = 
VB}Ishr) | sae are ace 
LIC rele ny 85 5 95S & 
Fort Wayne..... 
Galveston o....-. 
Grand Rapids 
ead IUlse yar ame 
Harrisburg...... 
LAL ECOUG oer tere sc 
EREION A mec es, Gis: 
Jamestown ...... 
Kansas City . <5. 
SAAS TOSSE x. Beye 
Leavenworth .... 
Lincoln 
Little Rock.:..;. 
Louisville ....... 
Manchester 
MALATETLC rs my ate 
IWEODILET reac. acters 
Monterey and Los 

Angeles 
Nashville 


Natchitoches .... 
Nesqually....... 
IME RATES aso ola4iss 
Ogdensburg..... 
Omaha... 

RES Fp eon aes 
PAtiSpuE ees ao). 
Portland ..... : 
Providence.....- 
Richmond ...... 
Rochester....... 
Sacramento 


Organi- 
zations, 


117 
80 


Church 
Edifices. 


46% 


Seating 
ae 
pacity. 
37,551 


9,700 
18,606 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1,320,470 
108,011 
380,200 
1,008,165 
843,037 
2,260,000 
2,864,235 
119,375 
873,300 
1,376,000 
601,000 
890,250 
991,010 
877,860 
3,093,750 
184, 100 
171,550 
828,025 
794,710 
392,800 
264,200 
219,100 
1,420,850 
205,600 
521,100 
647,550 


233,690 
433,700 
322,525 
31,300 
156,050 
4,297,482 
836,246 
914,960 
1,356,875 
3307,025 
597,550 
35374,500 
477,500 
1,907,300 
421,000 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


48,543 
11,500 
25,793 
47,910 
47,111 
102,551 
116,612 
13,589 
51,017 
45,229 
36,013 
2,830 
70,665 
26,262 
152,945 
25,149 
26,227 
23,626 
59,228 
48,906 
22,131 
3,845 
66,801 
39,920 
46,880 
16, 109 


32,881 
17,860 
11,427 
29,720 
20,848 
162,802 
60,579 
29,372 
63,499 
134,976 
575548 
156,850 
13,261 
65,670 
13,805 
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ARCHDIOCESES, ° Seatin Val f = 
PC ECEee. Sean eed Cae e Church ne 
pacity. Property. cants. 
DIOCESES, 
Saint Augustine. . 32 27 6,840 $180,300 13,988 
Saint Cloud ..... 78 70 ~~ 19,408 402,765 19,998 
Saint Joseph..... 66 58 _ 15,109 463,800 16,00 
San Antonio..... 1 1Omsy OSM 2 O;7,00 326,500 30,870 
SENATE eGo cous 64 44 10,746 ASU 23 eet 1.225 
Scranton....... Se 2 eel Onn 1/2 OO mmm, O22 "5.05 emo Os TOO 
Sioux Falls...... 179 100 19,218 246,030 25,920 
Springfield... . . 142923) (70,418 2,358,125) 1345072 
SV acCUSe mney arnt SO ero2 415/753) 1, 7,12, 9COmOonr ia 
Wrentonee ee = fe KOR} 83. 35,828 1,753,200 59,472 
Vancouver Islan 6 & 40 9,700 559 
Vincennes eae; 163 168 80 =. 2,158,691 73,871 
Wheeling ...... - 77 59 175 309,455 14,698 
Wachita tr. a TO MAO ecto 8 = 124,750 7,156 
Wilmington..... 43 33 125 259,950 14,251 
NWAUTOS Gao os as 98 92 692 517,750 34,248 
VICARIATES APOSTOLIC. 
PT IZONG evesiers i= 85 44 980 164,300 36,905 
Brownsville...... 35 Be BOOS oor 76,200 26,218 
IGENYon sn son bron ae 52 22 980 70,050 4,809 
North Carolina 60 24 225 go, 262 2,640 
Witaligerne rece © 44 20 1,355 108,500 7,893 
PREFECTURE, 
Indian Territory. 30 14 200 10,150 2,510 
ehocaltcreencrsee 10,231 8,776 3,365,754 $118,069, 746 6,231,417 


2.—THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH (UNIATES). 


The Greek Catholic Church, commonly called Uniates, 


represents a body quite numerous in Austria, Hungary, 


and other eastern countries in Europe. 


This body is in 


communion with the Church of Rome, holding, contrary to 
the other Greek churches of the East, to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Son as well as from the Father, 
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in accordance with the belief of the Latin Church, but 
maintaining otherwise its ancient discipline, allowing the 
lower clergy to marry, administering the communion in 
both kinds (bread and wine) to the laity, and using the 
Greek language in its ritual. The congregations, whose 
statistics are given herewith, are not in full ecclesiastical 
connection with the dioceses of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and are therefore given separately. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Sista Value of Com- 


STATES. er Church muni- 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

BENOIST RG RL at ae te oes I ieee Poe ae eee 2,000 
Minnesota......... I I 600 $3,000 450 
New Jersey. .5.¢:,- 2 P 740 11,400 1,000 
Pennsylvania...... 10 10 3,888 48,900 7,400 


eS sha one 14 13 5,228 $63,300 10,850 


3.—THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


The full title of this body is the “ Holy, Orthodox, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, Oriental Church.” It arose in the middle 
ages from the Filioque controversy, there being a difference 
of doctrine between the eastern and western Christians of 
Europe concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. The 
Western Church maintains that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son; the Eastern that the pro- 
cession is from the Father alone. The chief governing 
body of the Russian branch of the Greek Church is the 
holy synod at St. Petersburg. The churches of this faith 
in California and Alaska are under the ecclesiastical over- 
sight of Bishop Vladimir, of San Francisco, and many of 
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them are supported financially by the imperial government 
of Russia. 


SUMMARY. 
STATE Organi- Church means rae ee neo 
AND TERRITORY. zations. Edifices. pacity. Eroperty. cant! 
Alaska, ..-2.35..%. II 22 2,900 $180,000 13,004 
G@aliforniaes ct I I 250 40,000 500 
POtal® 8.25 12 23 3,150 $220,000 13,504 


4.—THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (GREECE). 


This is the national church of the kingdom of Greece. 
It is the same in faith as the Orthodox Church of Russia. 
It has one chapel in this country, in connection with the 
consulate of Greece in New Orleans. This chapel is under 
the care of Archimandrite Misael. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seating Value of Com- 
STATE, Organi- Church Ca- Church muni- 
zations. Edifices. a 5 
pacity. Property. cants. 
owistana coc. 55 I I 75 $5,000 100 


5.—THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The Armenian Church of Turkey is separate from both 
the Latin and Greek Catholic churches. As many Arme- 
nians have come to this country, congregations of them 
have been gathered during the past ten years in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. They have no churches 
of their own, but meet for worship in chapels owned by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Their services are held 
in the Armenian language. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Com- 
Organi- 

SUE ESt zations. eae 
Massachusetts.. =a: cnet 3 195 
IN Gwe ViOrk cain herr I 70 
Rhode Island eens ncn 2 70 

FLiGtal emcee ee ses 6 335 


6.—THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Old Catholic churches in this country are due to 
the Old Catholic movement in Europe, with which they 
are in sympathy in doctrine and polity. They have a 
bishop or archbishop—Vilatte—consecrated May 1, 1892, 
by a prelate of the Jacobite Church in India. Archbishop 
Vilatte received orders in Switzerland as deacon and priest 
in 1885 at the hands of the Old Catholic bishop of Berne, 
in that city. The Old Catholics hold that the pope is a 
bishop simply, but is entitled to the primacy of honor. 
They agree with the Greek Church in rejecting jiléogue 
in the Creed, acknowledge seven sacraments, revere the 
monastic life, and venerate saints, angels, and sacred icons, 


SUMMARY. 
Ser ee Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. pais E. tie Ca- Church muni- 
<< Py ies pacity. Property. cants. 
Wisconsin..... et of 3 700.» “P13, 320 665 


7-—THE REFORMED CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


This body is Catholic only in name and origin. It is the 
result of a movement begun in New York City ten or 
twelve years ago. Priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
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who had renounced that communion adopted Protestant 
doctrines, and entered upon an evangelical work, chiefly 
among Roman Catholics. There are congregations in con- 
nection with the movement in New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. It has no church edifices. 


SUMMARY BY- STATES. 


Seating Com- 

STATES. Se sas Halk, Ca- muni- 

3 3 pacity. cants. 

lineisya wea. ci eos: I I 400 150 
Massachusetts......... 2 2 1,100 250 
INGWAY Onki Hae ee 4 4 1,500 450 
Pennsylvania...) +4 I I 600 150 
Motala. seen: 8 8 3,600 1,000 


As the Roman is the chief Catholic body, the other six 
branches having in all only 45 organizations, it seems un- 
necessary to give a table of all Catholic bodies by States. 
The totals are as follows: organizations,10,276; church edi- 
fices, 8816; seating capacity, 3,374,907; value of church 
property, $118,371,366; communicants, 6,257,871. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CATHOLIC, APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


IN 1830 and 1831 several Presbyterians in Scotland 
and London prayed for a restoration of the “ gifts of the 
Spirit.” Members of the Episcopal Church were at the 
same time looking for such manifestations. In response, 
gifts of ‘tongues and prophesyings”’ came, it is said, upon 
a number of people, some of whom were connected with a 
Presbyterian church in London, of which the Rev. Edward 
Irving was pastor. Mr. Irving was identified with the 
movement, and has often been spoken of as the founder of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church. But its representatives, 
while cordially recognizing his services, do not so regard 
him. The spiritual manifestations were ‘accompanied by 
many works of divine power, such as the healing of the 
sick”; and in 1832, after the “ reality of the prophetic gift 
had been fully established by the experience of almost 
three years,” the office of apostle was revived, a layman of 
the Church of England being the first person designated 
by the Holy Ghost to fill it. Others were designated from 
time to time until the number was completed and there 
were twelve. Several congregations were organized, and 
in time the movement extended to other countries. 

The first church in the United States was constituted in 
Potsdam, N. Y., and the second in New York City in 1851. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church accepts the three cecu- 


menical creeds—the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
84 
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holds to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and also 
to the traditions of the church as sources whence the doc- 
trine of Christ is to be derived. It regards baptism as an 
ordinance for the conveyance of the new or resurrection 
life, and the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament for the nourish- 
ing and strengthening of that life. It believes that the 
gift of the Spirit is conveyed by the laying on of apostles’ 
hands. The doctrine of predestination is accepted, although 
it is denied that God’s mercies are limited to the elect. 

In its system of worship the Eucharist has the central 
place. It is celebrated every Sunday. There is also a 
daily service, morning and evening. AQ full ritual is used 
in public worship. 

Apostles, prophets, evangelists, and angels or chief pas- 
tors are recognized as constituting a fourfold ministry. 
Angels are pastors of local churches, in which there are 
also elders, deacons, and deaconesses. Each church its re- 
garded as complete in itself. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church has 10 organizations and 
1394 members. The average seating capacity of its 
church edifices is 250, and their average value $22,017. 
There are 7 halls, with a seating capacity of 350. 
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CHAPFER *Vit. 
CHINESE TEMPLES. 


EverRY Chinese temple is a house of prayer or worship, 
but no sermon is preached, no priest installed, no religious 
instruction given, and no seating accommodations provided. 
There is always at least one shrine, the more frequented 
temples having several, so that a number of persons can 
perform the usual ceremony, each for himself, without 
being obliged to take turns. The worshipers do not meet 
in a body, nor is any particular time set for devotions. 
When about to enter upon a new enterprise or to take a 
journey, or when in doubt concerning any particular course 
of action, the Chinese are careful to consult their gods and 
patron saints. Every worshiper provides himself with in- 
cense sticks, candles, and sacrificial papers, which are 
generally to be had of attendants at small cost. Offerings 
of wine and meat are added on special occasions. The 
candles and incense sticks are lighted and placed in their 
proper receptacles. If wine is used, it is put in minute 
cups scarcely larger than thimbles, and these are ranged in 
a row before the shrine. The meat offerings may be roast 
chicken, roast pig, or any other table luxury. When 
everything is properly placed the genuflexions begin and 
the request is presented. If the answer required is a sim- 
ple affirmative or negative, the worshiper drops a pair of 
lenticular pieces of wood on the floor a number of times and 
calculates the answer from the frequency with which each 
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face turns up. Another method of obtaining responses, 
particularly when fuller responses are desired, is by shak- 
ing a box filled with numbered slips of bamboo, one of 
which will fall out, and then consulting a book containing 
numbered answers in Chinese verse. 

The interior of Chinese temples is often highly decorated. 
The walls and ceilings are hung with tablets having inscrip- 
tions in the Chinese character, and there are often rows of 
lanterns and embroidered silk umbrellas. Fine wood carv- 
ing is also to be seen. The decorations are the gifts of 
worshipers. 

Most Chinese temples are free to all. No register is 
kept of members. Of the four temples in New York City 
one, Chung-wa-kung-saw, claims 7000 worshipers; Chap- 
sing-tong, 700; Hok-san-kung-saw, 1090; Lung-kong- 
kung-saw, 1000. Chung-wa-kung-saw is an organization 
in which every Chinaman in New York is supposed to be 
interested. Chap-sing-tong admits laundrymen only, and 
the other temples are supported by those who come from 
Hok-san and Lung-kong respectively. A laundryman 
from the district of Hok-san may therefore be a member 
of three of the temples. For this reason no statistics of 
members can be given. 

Chinese temples are usually well supported. The rev- 
enues are derived largely from the privilege, sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder, of selling the articles of worship, 
which every worshiper must have. Thus the privilege of 
selling for the Lung-kong-kung-saw of San Francisco 
brought in 1890 $12,365.50, and that for the How-wang- 
mew in the same city $3961.60. 

According to the returns of population there are 107,475 
Chinese in the United States, of whom 72,472 are in Cali- 
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fornia, 9540 in Oregon, 3260 in Washington, and 2935, 
the next largest number, in New York. In view of the 
fact that one of the four temples in New York City claims 
7000 worshipers, while the whole State has a Chinese pop- 
ulation of less than 3000, there would seem to be a large 
discrepancy. If that one temple has 7000 worshipers, the 
number of visitors must be greater than the resident 
Chinese population. Doubtless 7000 is the number that 
worship in the temple in the course of a year. In other 
words, the same individual is counted many times. A 
considerable number of the Chinese are members of Chris- 


tian churches. 
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CHAPTER, (V1: 
THE CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


JoHN THomaAs, M.D., an Englishman, came to this 
country in 1844, and identified himself with the Disciples 
of Christ. Soon after, his views changed and he became 
convinced by a study of the Bible that the cardinal doc- 
trine of the existing churches correspond with those of 
the apostate church predicted in Scripture. He began to 
publish his views, and organized a number of societies in 
this country, Canada, and Great Britain. No name was 
adopted for these societies until the Civil War broke out. 
The members applied to the government to be relieved 
from military duty in consequence of conscientious scru- 
ples, and finding it necessary to have a distinctive name, 
that of Christadelphians, or Brothers of Christ, was adopted. 

The Christadelphians do not accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They hold that Christ was Son of God and Son 
of man, manifesting divine power, wisdom, and goodness 
in working out man’s salvation and attaining unto power 
and glory by his resurrection. He is the only medium of 
salvation. The Holy Spirit is an effluence of divine power. 
They believe in the natural mortality of the soul, and that 
eternal life is only given by God to the righteous; that 
the devil is the evil principle of human nature; that Christ 
will shortly come personally to the earth and set up the 
kingdom of God in place of human governments; that this 
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kingdom will be established in Ganaan, where the twelve 
tribes of Israel will be gathered; and that at the end of a 
thousand years judgment will be pronounced upon all, the 
just receiving eternal life, the unjust eternal death. 

The Christadelphians practice immersion. They have 
no ordained ministers. Those who speak and conduct 
services are called “lecturing” or “serving” brethren. 
Their meetings are all held, with four exceptions, in public 
halls or private houses. They have in all 63 organizations, 
with 1277 members, who are scattered over twenty States. 
There are 59 halls, with a seating capacity of 6085. 
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CHAPRER 1G 
I.—THE CHRISTIANS. 


THIS body, which is commonly known as the Chris- 
tian Connection, but owns only the simple designation 
“The Christians,” had its beginning in the early part of 
the present century in the union of three distinct move- 
ments: one in which Rev. James O’Kelley, of Virginia, a 
Methodist, was prominent; another in which Abner Jones, 
M.D., of Vermont, a Baptist, was first; and a third in 
which Barton W. Stone, and other Presbyterian ministers 
in Kentucky and Ohio, codperated. These three move- 
ments, each independent and unknown to the leaders of 
the others until 1806, were alike in taking the Bible as the 
only rule of faith, and in rejecting Calvinism. Mr. Stone 
and many ministers and congregations subsequently united 
with the Disciples of Christ, with which this denomination 
is often confounded. They are much alike in many re- 
spects; they have no creeds, taking the Bible simply as 
their rule of faith and practice; they emphasize the impor- 
tance of the union of all believers in Christ; they believe 
that immersion is the only true form of baptism (a few 
ministers among the Christians also believe that sprinkling 
is baptism), and that believers only are its proper subjects, 
rejecting infant baptism. 

The Christians make difference of theological views no 
bar to membership. Holding to the inspiration and divine 
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authority of the Bible, they allow every one to interpret it 
for himself. They believe in the divinity of Christ and in 
his preéxistence, and that he made atonement for the sins 
of all men. They admit to the communion table believers 
of other denominations, and also receive into membership 
persons who do not believe in immersion. 

In church government the Connection is Congregational. 
It has, however, annual conferences, composed of ministers 
and lay delegates from the churches. These conferences 
receive and ordain pastors, but they can pass no regulations 
binding on the churches. There is a general convention 
which meets once every four years, called the American 
Christian Convention, which cares for the missionary, 
educational, and other general interests of the Church. 

At the General Convention held in Cincinnati in 1854, in 
consequence of the adoption of resolutions declaring against 
slavery, representatives of the Southern churches withdrew, 
the result of which was the organization of the Christian 
Church, South. The two bodies have agreed upon a form 
of union, by which each retains its general conference. 

There are 75 annual conferences, covering, in whole or 
in part, twenty-four States. The strongholds of the de- 
nomination are Ohio, where it has nearly 26,000 members, 
and Indiana, where it has somewhat less than 20,000. In 
all there are 90,718 members, divided among 1281 organi- 
zations or congregations. These organizations have 963 
church edifices, which are worth $1,637,202. The average 
value is $1700, and the average seating capacity 313. 
Halls to the number of 218, with a seating capacity of 
24,725, are occupied as places of worship. 
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2.—THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, SOUTH. 


In consequence of the adoption by the General Conven- 
tion of Christians, held at Cincinnati in 1854, of resolutions 
opposed to slavery, and denouncing it as an evil, the 
churches of the South withdrew and formed a separate 
organization. The Christian Church, South, is in general 
agreement in doctrine and practice with the Northern 
churches, and it is claimed by some that the two bodies 
are now practically one. 
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The Southern Church is strongest in North Carolina and 
Virginia. It has five annual conferences, with 143 organi- 
zations, 135 church edifices, valued at $138,000 and 
13,004 communicants. The average seating capacity of 
the edifices is 341, and the average value $1022. Eight 
halls, with a seating capacity of 750, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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The two bodies have a total of 1424 organizations, 1098 
church edifices, with a seating capacity of 347,697 and 
a value of $1,775,202, and 103,722 communicants. Both 
are represented in only two States, viz., North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


CHAPTER’ X, 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THIS association represents, in Christian work in Ken- 
tucky, a number of churches, without name, without creed, 
and without any ecclesiastical system. Each church is 
entirely independent. The churches claim to be unsecta- 
rian. The first was organized in Berea by Mr. John G. 
Fee. The doctrines preached are those common to evan- 
gelical Christianity. Immersion is held to be the proper 
form of baptism, but is not insisted upon. One hall, with 
a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS are those who believe that all 
ills of body and all evils of whatever nature are subject to 
the healing power of mind or spirit. 

Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, of Boston, Mass., claims to 
have discovered in 1866 and introduced in 1867 the “ first 
purely metaphysical system of healing since the apostolic 
days.” She began in that year to impart information as 
to the principles of the system. Out of this beginning was 
developed the Massachusetts Metaphysical College, which 
was chartered in 1881. Mrs. Eddy, with six of her stu- 
dents, constituted the first Christian Scientist association in 
1876. Three years later a Christian Scientist Church was 
organized in Boston with 26 members. Mrs. Eddy was 
called to be its pastor the same year, and accepted the 
position. In 1881 she was ordained. Other churches and 
associations sprang up in different parts of the country, and 
in 1886 a National Christian Scientist Association was 
formed, the first meeting being held in New York City. 
There are regular churches, with pastors, in thirty-three 
States, and Sunday services are held in numerous places 
where churches have not been organized. ‘There are 
also thirty or more Christian Science dispensaries. The 
organ of the denomination, 7he Christian Science Journal 
(monthly), publishes many columns of cards of practition- 
ers of the science of mind healing. 
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The principles of Christian Science have been set forth 
authoritatively by Mrs. Eddy. According to her state- 
ments, all consciousness is mind, and mind is God. There 
is but one mind, and that is the divine mind. This is in- 
finite good, which supplies all mind by reflection instead 
of subdivision. God is reflected, not divided. Soul is 
spirit, and spirit is God. There is but one soul, and that 
is God. The flesh is evil, not the soul. Soul is “ sub- 
stance in truth’’; matter is “substance in error.” Soul, 
spirit, or mind is not evil, nor is it mortal. Life is eternal. 
It implies God. Whatever errs is mortal, and is a depart- 
ure from God. Evil is simply the absence of good. Evil 
is unreal; good only is real. The divine mind is one and 
indivisible, and therefore never out of harmony. Man is 
immortal, being coeternal with God. The divine power is 
able to bring all into harmony with itself. Hence Christian 
Science says to all manner of disease: “‘ Know that God 
is all-power and all-presence, and there is nothing beside 
him, and the sick are healed.” ‘Sickness is a belief, a 
latent fear, made manifest in the body in different forms 
of fear or disease. This fear is formed unconsciously in 
the silent thought.” It is to be dissipated by actual con- 
sciousness of the “truth of science” that man’s harmony 
is no more to be invaded than the rhythm of the universe. 
Suffering exists only in the “ mortal mind”; ‘ matter has 
no sensation, and cannot suffer.” “If you rule out every 
sense of disease and suffering from mortal mind, it cannot 
be found in the body.” All drugs are to be avoided. 
The only means of cure proposed by Christian Science is 
spiritual. Sin, like sickness and death, is unreal. In order 
to cure it the sinner’s belief in its reality must be over- 
thrown. 
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The denomination has only 7 church edifices. Meet- 
ings are held in 213 halls, which have a seating capacity 
of 19,690. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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CHAPTER SAIL 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION CHRUCHES. 


THIS body, which is now called the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union, was organized in 
Ohio during the first years of the Civil War. Elder J. V. 
B. Flack was one of the most prominent leaders of the 
movement, which was outspoken in opposition to the war. 
They believed that it had been “ produced by an unwar- 
rantable meddling both North and South, and great injus- 
tice and insane haste on the part of extreme leaders in both 
sections.” They were opposed to the introduction of poli- 
tics into the pulpit, and withdrew from existing denomina- 
tions because they could not tolerate what they regarded 
as political preaching. Elder Flack declared that he was 
persecuted by the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which he was a pastor. Writing of 
the matter some years later, he said: 

“We refused to vote in the conference for resolutions 
of war. We refused to pray for the success of war. We 
refused to bring politics into our pulpit. We refused to 
join in the ranks that marched on the streets at war meet- 
ings. We refused to make certain war speeches. We 
refused to prefer charges against members of the church 
whom the fanatics accuse of being disloyal. We refused 
to preside at forced trials of good men who were tried for 
political opinions.” 
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He claimed that on account of taking this attitude he 
was severely persecuted, and led to withdraw from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1863. He preached to 
various companies of men and women after his withdrawal 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church; but the first church 
of the new denomination was organized by the Rev. Ira 
Norris, at Lacon, IIl., latesin 1863 or early in 1864. Ata 
convention held in Columbus, O., in February, 1864, per- 
sons representing five different denominations being pres- 
ent, the foundation of the new denomination was laid. 
The principles of the Christian Union are in brief as fol- 
lows: 

1. The oneness of the Church of Christ. 

2. Christ the only head. 

3. The Bible the rule of faith and practice. 

4. Good fruits the only condition of membership. 

5. Christian union without controversy. 

6. Each local church self-governing. 

7. Partisan preaching discountenanced. 

The church claims to be non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
and non-denominational. It aims to furnish a basis for the 
union of all true believers by making its organization as 
simple as possible and by eliminating from its system con- 
troversial questions in doctrine and polity. It has 294 
congregations, 183 church edifices valued at $234,500, and 
18,214 communicants; 105 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 14,705, are occupied as meeting-places. For many 
years prior to the census of 1890 its membership was esti- 
mated at over 100,000 by Elder Flack and others. 
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CHAPTER XTIT: 
THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


JOHN WINEBRENNER, the founder of this denomina- 
tion, which in doctrine, polity, and usage resembles both 
the Baptist and Methodist Churches, became a member of 
the first Reformed German Church, Philadelphia, in 1817, 
and three years later pastor of a church of the same 
denomination in Harrisburg. There were four congrega- 
tions under his care. Under his plain and pungent preach- 
ing a revival of religion began, the progress of which was 
opposed. The opposition continued five years or more, 
resulting in a separation from the church. The revival 
extended into various parts of Pennsylvania and even 
into Maryland, and hundreds of persons were converted. 
These persons were organized into separate churches. 
Meanwhile, Elder Winebrenner, after a careful study of 
the Bible, had changed his views respecting points of doc- 
trine and polity. In 1830 he, with Andrew Miller, John 
Eliot, John Walborn, David Maxwell, and James Richards, 
who were recognized as teaching elders, met in conference 
and agreed upon a basis of church organization. The fol- 
lowing are the leading principles : 

1. That the believers in any given locality according to 
the divine order are to constitute one body. The division 
of believers into sects and parties under human names and 


creeds is contrary to the spirit and letter of the New 
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Testament, and constitutes the most powerful barrier to 
the success of Christianity. 

2. That the believers of any community organized into 
one body constitute God’s household or family, and should 
be known by the name of the Church of God. 

3. That the Scriptures without note or comment consti- 
tute a sufficient rule of faith and practice. Creeds and 
confessions tend to divisions and sects. 

4. That there are three ordinances binding upon all be- 
lievers; namely, immersion in water in the name of the 
Trinity, the washing of the saints’ feet, and the partaking 
of bread and wine in commemoration of the sufferings and 
death of Christ. 

Upon the basis of these principles the denomination was 
organized, the first conference being held in 1831. 

The conferences of the Church of God, of which there 
are several, are held annually, and are called elderships. 
There is a general conference or general eldership which 
meets triennially. This is the chief legislative and judicial 
body. The presiding officer of an annual eldership, or of 
the general eldership, is called the Speaker. There are 
itinerant and local ministers and exhorters, as in Method- 
ism, and the weaker congregations are organized into cir- 
cuits. The itinerant ministers are appointed to pastorates 
by stationing committees of the annual elderships. 

The Church of God is represented in fourteen States 
and the Indian Territory. Its chief strength, however, 
lies in the State of Pennsylvania, where it originated. 
Fully one half of its total communicants are to be found in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. It has sixteen annual 
elderships. There are 479 organizations in all, with 338 
church edifices, having an average seating capacity of 342 
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and an average value of $1902. There are 129 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 13,840. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


nic rh Seating Value of Com- 

aes colons. Editees, c%, gums muh 
Perkenisnsn oe ei Co a 200 $500 577 
IWIFRA Ves eS Bee a ead: 36 33 10,725 41,850 1,495 
[bacabey ety 3) Sees Bt ete 44 2 10,915 53,500 2,575 
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POWA Pe ene ss 18 10 33275 13,400 683 
ISSA Me cere dian’ Shs 26 6 1,750 7300 956 
UE the oie geen ec pratt By ey Atty, Sei ee meets rites 75 
WAV IARC 8a aeces 21 20 5,800 25,700 816 
Massachusetts ...... I RP oe aed ICC 20 
MVLIC DIE AD Gels siccue Coie Si 16 10 3,425 8,300 373 
IMSS OUNI nn chee aces 7 4 1,300 4,100 221 
INE DIAGKCA Weraycts cate kee 9 2 400 1,900 332 
Ohiow. ro. Bi easter 75 GON P2745 675 99,559 3,352 
Pennsylvania ....... 162 135 48,580 375,185 9,344 
West Virginia ...... 26 8 3,300 10,700 881 


PU OPAL eye hay os 479 338 115,530 $643;185 22,511 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (SCHWEINFURTH). 


THE founder and head of this body is George Jacob 
Schweinfurth, who was born in Marion County, O., in 
1853. He entered the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Michigan, but soon left it and became a 
disciple of Mrs. Beekman, who, before her death, which 
occurred in 1883, declared herself the “ spiritual mother of 
Christ in the second coming,” and pronounced Schwein- 
furth the ‘‘ Messiah of the New Dispensation.” He ac- 
cordingly became the acknowledged head of her follow- 
ers, and removed the headquarters of the sect from Byron, 
nine miles from Rockford, IIl., to the Weldon farm, six 
miles from Rockford, changing the name of the body to 
the Church Triumphant. A large frame house, called 
“ Mount Zion” or “ Heaven,” is occupied by Schweinfurth 
and a number of his disciples. There are also other com- 
panies, each of which is presided over by an “apostle,” 
who reads weekly the sermons previously delivered by 
Schweinfurth at Mount Zion. There are no rites, cere- 
monies, or forms of worship. The single condition of 
membership is recognition of Schweinfurth as the “ Christ 
of the Second Coming” and discipleship. 

The Church Triumphant accepts the Bible as the Word 
of God, but denies the essential divinity of Christ. He 


was a mere man, but passed through an experience in 
105 
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which he was freed from the power and curse of sin, after 
which he received the Spirit of God and became divine. 
Schweinfurth does not claim to be Jesus of Nazareth, but 
to have received the same Spirit and to be equal to him. 
He claims to be sinless, to perform miracles, and to be able 
to bestow the Spirit on whomsoever he chooses. He also 
declares his power over sin} not only to save from its curse 
but to save from its commission. 

There are in all 12 organizations and 384 members. All 
the services are held in private houses with one exception, 
Mount Zion being returned as a hall. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seati E om- 

srares. Organi Halls, “G2°F Chueh mun 

pacity. Property. cants. 

OLOTAC Onn ay oie ova I {ie) Tine Aube Meee es ee 12 
[i ne ES a ee aaa ‘ 5 $15,000 190 
Kentucky. < .«\ I TIO. ht Dew (aera. 25 
Michigan ..... ee eae 2 ee Pde es 37 
Minnesota.......... 2 2 TOO? 4 GS pee 100 
WMEISSGUTI Ss disp. eee I Ms Bk it Fe ee ena 20 
Totals. 9; 12 12 100 $15,000 384 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


THE theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, born 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1688, died in London, England, in 
1772, led to the organization of the New Jerusalem Church. 
Its members are often spoken of as Swedenborgians. He 
was called, according to his own words, “to a holy office 
by the Lord himself, who most mercifully appeared before 
me, his servant, in the year 1743, when he opened my 
sight into the spiritual world, and enabled me to converse 
with spirits and angels.” From that time he began to 
“publish the various arcana”’ or sacred truths, seen by or 
revealed to him, “ concerning heaven and hell, the state of 
man after death, the true worship of God, the spiritual 
sense of the Word, and many other important matters con- 
ducive to salvation and wisdom.”’ His voluminous religious 
works contain the body of doctrine to which his followers 
adhere. The greater portion of them consist of the expo- 
sition of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. 

The first meeting for organization was held in London 
in 1783, eleven years after his death. The next year his 
teachings were set forth in Boston and Philadelphia, and a 
congregation was established in Baltimore in 1792. This 
was the beginning of the church in this country. It was 
gradually established in other cities and towns, and is 


represented now in twenty-nine States, besides the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. It has 154 organizations, and 7095 
members or communicants, more than a fourth of whom 
are to be found in Massachusetts. 

The doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church declare that 
God is one in essence, person, and nature, manifesting 
himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—the Father being 
the infinite divine essence, the Son the human organization 
with which the Father clothed himself to accomplish the 
redemption of mankind when immersed in sin, and the 
Spirit being the divine power flowing forth into act; that 
the Lord accomplished this redemption by fighting against 
and overcoming the infernal hosts which had long enslaved 
mankind, and restoring man to spiritual freedom; that life 
is not created, only the forms which receive it, man’s mind 
and body being organic forms for the reception of life, 
which is maintained by the constant conjunction of man 
and God; that man has a spiritual body which is fitted to 
receive and manifest the divine forces, and the mind or 
spirit constitutes this spiritual body; that the material 
body is only the husk, so to speak, and its death is caused 
by man’s resurrection from it; that the spiritual world is a 
substantial world, the realm of causes, and exists in three 
divisions—heaven, the world of spirits, and hell; that the 
world of spirits, which all enter immediately after death, 
is the place of preparation for heaven or for hell, according 
to the character brought into it; that the life in this inter- 
mediate state is similar to the one in this world, except 
that it is not a life of probation, but a life devoted to bring- 
ing discordant elements in man’s nature into harmony, and 
to receiving instruction; that gradually the scene changes 
and men rise to heaven or sink to hell, drawn by the irre- 
sistible affinities of their true character; that hell is not a 
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place or state of constant punishment, but its inhabitants 
have all the enjoyments of which their perverted nature is 
capable, living under restraint of penalties which follow 
every violation of law; that heaven is a place of useful 
activity, in which each finds his appropriate sphere of 
action and happiness, and becomes subject to the process 
of perfectibility which goes on forever; that in the Script- 
ures there is a spiritual principle or fact corresponding to 
every natural act and object they record, a spiritual mean- 
ing distinct from, yet harmonizing with and based upon, 
the natural meaning of every word and sentence; that 
while the books of the Bible were written through various 
authors, each in his own natural style, it is nevertheless, 
by virtue of the infinite store of truth within it, a divine 
book, the Lord himself being its author. This view of the 
Bible is one of the chief distinctions of Swedenborgian 
belief. 

The organization of the New Jerusalem Church is a 
modified Episcopacy, each society being, however, free to 
manage its own affairs. There are associations of societies, 
generally conforming to State lines, and a general conven- 
tion composed of representatives of the associations, and 
also of a number of societies which have no associational 
connection. The service is generally liturgical. A variety 
of liturgies are in use in the different congregations or 
societies; the greater number, however, use the ‘ Book of 
Worship,” published by the General Convention. Three 
orders are recognized in the ministry. In connection with 
each association there is a general pastor, who bears the 
same relation to the association that a pastor does to a 
society. There are also pastors of societies, and preachers 
not yet in full orders. 
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The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
236, and their average value $15,755; 70 halls, with a 
seating capacity of 7165, are used as meeting-places. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church Lyon J Church. Sty 
zations. \Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 
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COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 


ALL societies observing the communal life, whether 
founded on a religious or secular basis, are embraced in 
these returns. Two of the societies are not religious, the 
Icarian and the Altruist, but it was deemed best not to 
omit them, on the technical ground that they are not or- 
ganized to practice a faith, but to apply a social principle. 

There are nine societies which properly come under this 
head. One of these, the Bruederhoef Mennonite, is omitted 
in this chapter because it is given in that on the Mennonites. 
The other societies are these: 


1. Shakers, 5. New Icaria, 

2. Amana, 6. Altruists, 

3. Harmony, 7. Adonai Shomo, 

4. Separatists, 8. Church Triumphant 


(Koreshan Ecclesia). 


I.—THE SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 


The oldest of all existing communities in the United 
States is that of the Shakers, or, more accurately, “ The 
Millennial Church, or United Society of Believers.”” Their 
first community was organized at Mount Lebanon, N. Y., 
it 7 92. 

They count themselves as followers of Ann Lee, an 


English woman, who was born in 1736 in Manchester and 
III 
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died in 1784 in this country. They revere “ Mother Ann,” 
as she was called, as the second appearance of Christ on 
earth. She was a member of the Society of Quakers, and 
in a persecution which arose against them was cast into 
prison. While in prison she saw Christ and had a special 
divine revelation, which showed her that the only way 
mankind could be restored to the proper relation to God 
was by leading a celibate life. She came to this country 
in 1774 and settled at Watervliet, N. Y., in 1775, and died 
there. The popular designation “ Shakers’’ was first used 
in England. Those Quakers who joined ‘ Mother Ann” 
were noted for ‘unusual and violent manifestations of 
religious fervor,” and were therefore spoken of as “ Shak- 
ing Quakers.” Hence the term “ Shakers.” 

The Shakers are strict celibates, have a uniform style 
“yea” and “nay,” but not 
“thee” or “thou.” They are spiritualists, holding that 
there is a ‘most intricate connection and the most con- 


’ 


of dress, and use the words 


stant communion between themselves and the inhabitants 
of the world of spirits.’ They believe, as already stated, 
that the second coming of Christ is past, and that they 
constitute the true Church, and that “ revelation, spiritual- 
ism, celibacy, oral confession, community, non-resistance, 
peace, the gift of healing, miracles, physical health, and 
separation from the world are the foundations of the new 
heavens.” They reject the trinitarian conception of God, 
holding that he is a dual person, male and female, and that 
the distinction of sex inheres in the soul and is eternal. 
Christ, they believe, first appeared in Jesus as a male and 
then in Ann Lee as a female. They worship only God. 
Both sexes are represented in the ministry. Religious 
services, held on Sunday, consist of exhortation, singing, 
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and marching and dancing to music. There is little audi- 
ble prayer. 

There are 15 communities of Shakers—3 each in Ohio 
and Massachusetts, 2 each in Kentucky, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and New York, and 1 in Connecticut. They 
have 16 church edifices, with a seating capacity of 5650, 
or an average of 353, and a-valuation of $36,800, or an 
average of $2300. The number of members is 1728. In 
1875, according to Nordhoff’s “Communistic Societies,” 
they had 18 communities and 2415 members. This indi- 
cates that they are decreasing. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Bin he. Organi Chorch) Seating” Velucon «9 Cone 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Connecticut ....... I I 400 $5,000 100 
KOMI A «oo mendoc 2 2 700 1,900 371 
IMiaIMeS eee tes aes 2 2 1,000 5,000 100 
Massachusetts ..... 3 4 1,000 5,900 129 
New Hampshire ... 2 2 700 1,500 250 
ING? MOIS Soogosae 2 2 ‘I,ICO 12,000 575 
OHO ea ets ss 3 2 750 5,600 203 
Mo tallRy sere tics 15 16 5,650 $36,800 1,728 


2.—THE AMANA SOCIETY. 


This society calls its organizations, of which there are 
seven, ‘ True Inspiration Congregations.” The commu- 
nity is confined to Iowa County, Ia., where its members 
exist in seven towns. They came from Germany in 1842 
and settled near Buffalo, N. Y., whence they removed thir- 
teen years later to their present location in Iowa. They 
are a religious rather than an industrial community, and 
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are devoted Bible readers, believing that all parts of the 
Book are inspired. They hold to the Trinity, to justifi- 
cation by faith, to the resurrection of the dead, but not to 
eternal punishment. The wicked are to be purified in fire. 
They do not observe the sacrament of baptism, but make 
much of that of the Lord’s Supper, which, however, is cele- 
brated not oftener than once in two years. They believe 
that an era of inspiration began at the opening of the eight- 
eenth century, the Holy Ghost revealing the secrets of the 
heart and conscience to messengers or new prophets. The 
elders or ministers are guided by the spirit of inspiration, 
and the community has at its head some one (at one time 
it was a woman) who is under the direct inspiration of God. 
There are three orders of members: the highest, the mid- 
dle, and the lowest or children’s order. They hold relig- 
ious services every evening, and also on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday mornings. The general meeting is held 
Saturday morning; the other meetings are mostly for 
prayer. 


SUMMARY. 
P . Seating Value of Com- 
STATE, ara trad Ca- Church muni- 
cs 7 <" pacity. Property. cants. 
US) Ce ae 7 22 2,800 $15,000 1,600 


3,—THE, HARMONY SOCIETY. 


The founder of this society was George Rapp, who was 
born in Germany in 1757 and died in Economy, Pa., in 
1847. His followers are celibates, having adopted this 
rule early in the present century, and follow the example 
of patriarchal rule set in the Old Testament and hold to a 
community of property. They are literalists in interpret- 
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ing the Scriptures, and they believe that the millennium 
is near at hand and that all mankind will ultimately be 
saved, those who marry being classified with the number 
who will have to undergo a probation of purification. They 
do not believe in spiritualism. They observe as holy days 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost. They 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper- annually in October. The 
town of Economy is described by Nordhoff as a “trim, 
well-kept village.’’ The society has one organization, one 
church edifice, valued at $10,000, and 250 members. 


SUMMARY. 
. Seatin Value of Com- 
Organi- Church g x : 
Sree zations. Edifices. Ca- Church ear 
pacity. Property. cants. 
Pennsylvania...... I I 500 $10,000 250 


A—THE SOCIETY OF SEPARATISTS. 


The Separatists originated in Germany. They settled 
at Zoar, O., in 1817 and adopted communal life in 1819. 
They were called Separatists in Germany because they 
separated from the State church, in the belief that they 
could thus enjoy a more spiritual faith. They reject relig- 
ious ceremonies. Marriages are allowed but not favored. 
They are entered upon by a civil compact, there being no 
religious celebration. Their Sunday services do not include 
public prayer. 

SUMMARY. 


Seating Value of Com- 
Church Ca- Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 


O}ii Oa ene Oe nC I I 500 $3,000 200 


Organi- 


STATE. zations. Edifices. 
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5.—THE NEW ICARIA SOCIETY. 


The New Icaria Society was organized in 1879. It has 
no creed but ‘rationalism founded on observation,” and 
opposes all “ anti-scientific revelations.” Marriage is ap- 
proved. The system of rule is democratic. The society 
has disbanded since the census. 


SUMMARY. 
ater ~ Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. a S ae Ca- Church muni- 
= y = i pacity. Property. cants. 
MO Welt arcte ei cht si! oa oor et Pee eS Sheet 21 


6.—THE SOCIETY OF ALTRUISTS. 


The Altruists, like the New Icarians, are non-sectarian. 
The principles of the community are thus expressed: 

“Tt holds the property of all its members in common, 
and all work according to their ability and are supplied 
according to their wants, and live together in a common 
home for their mutual assistance and support and to secure 
their greatest wealth, comfort, and enjoyment. It allows 
equal rights and privileges to all its members, both men 
and women, in all its business affairs, which are conducted 
in accordance with their majority vote by its officers who 
are thereby elected; and it makes no interference with the 
marriage or family affairs of its members, nor with their 
religious, political, or other opinions.” 


SUMMARY. 
: . Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. er ack Ca- Church muni- 
3 é pacity. Property. —_cants. 
DLissOuris.. y.h eos I 


Shinn? 25 
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7-—THE ADONAI SHOMO. 


This community was organized and legally established 
as a corporation in 1876 in Petersham, Mass. At its organ- 
ization it had 11 members. It came out of the Adventist 
movement. Its leading principles are faith in Christ as 
the Son of God, and a community of goods. All members, 
male and female, have an equal voice in matters of govern- 
ment and property. There is a common treasury, whence 
individual needs are supplied. All labor for the common 
maintenance, agriculture being the chief industry. 


SUMMARY. 
F Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Oreat: AS ash Ca- Church muni- 
: pacity. Property. cants. 
Massachusetts ..... I eg es $6,000 20 


8.—THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (KORESHAN ECCLESIA). 


The founder of this body is Cyrus Teed. Cyrus in 
Hebrew is Koresh; hence the terms Koreshan Ecclesia, 
or the Koreshan Church, and Koreshanity, the system of 
Koresh. The foundation principle of the movement is the 
‘“‘reéstablishment of church and state upon a basis of divine 
fellowship,” the law of which is love to neighbor. It has 
three departments: the ecclesia, or church; the college 
of life, or educational department; and the society Arch- 
triumphant. As the aims of Koreshanity cannot be secured 
where the spirit of competition operates, the life of the 
disciples is communal. Celibacy is a fundamental doctrine. 
It is held as desirable in order to conserve the forces of 
life, and necessary to the attainment of that purity of life 
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which issues in immortality. The disciples hope to pass 
out of the world as did Enoch, Elijah, and Christ. They 
have no churches, but occupy 6 private houses. The 
property in Chicago, though returned as private, is held 
for denominational purposes. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. ee ace Ca- Church muni- 

RNY ios: pacity. Property. cants. 

California) ree: : Te Se i eee eee 15 
FORO ai oko,» 2 $36,000 160 
Massachusetts I ” Joie “Ree sibs 15 
MOTE OON Aces. sai ies I = i. cinree aerate tes 15 
fie) ees 5 $36,000 205 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 


PAI OTN Aen, cian 2s TM cen |) et oe eee te 15 
Connecticut ....... I I 400 $5,000 100 
Pinas. ees a 2 ce) hoe 36,000 160 
LUGS EN she an aceee meee 8 22 2,800 15,000 ‘1,621 
ISCHTUCK Vy ce cae ts 2 2 700 1,900 371 
WWEALUOS Es hed fens 2 2 1,000 5,000 100 
Massachusetts ..... 5 4 1,000 11,800 164 
IMISSOUS Pacis. ress | Pata Sh honecek Wor aco. 25 
New Hampshire 2 2 700 1,500 250 
INGWOY OFKS & pistes se 2 2 1,100 12,000 575 
MOVINEOS eee tera sh dh0 68 4 4 1,250 8,600 403 
OTE SOM in nhs dens a ape se 4s Perce le rates 15 
Pennsylvania ...... I I 500 10,000 250 
South Dakota...... 5 is 600 4,500 352 

SPOEAL osetia ss 37 45 10,050 $111,300 4,401 


South Dakota is added to give the Bruederhoef Men- 
nonite community. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THE first church of the Congregational faith and order 
in the United States came over the sea to Plymouth, 
Mass., in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” in 1620. Before the close of 
the first half of that century there were in New England 
51 Congregational churches, besides two or three on Long 
‘Island and one in Virginia. 

Congregationalism developed great strength in New 
England, spreading but slowly over other sections of the 
country. In 1801 a plan of union was entered into with 
the Presbyterian Church concerning the formation of 
churches in new settlements, and under it Congregation- 
alists going west from New England generally entered 
Presbyterian churches. This plan continued in force until 
1852, when it was formally abrogated by a convention of 
Congregationalists at Albany, on the ground that it prac- 
tically excluded Congregationalism from the country west 
of New England. It is noticeable that in the older States 
where there are many Congregationalists there are compar- 
atively few Presbyterians, and vice versd. Since the abro- 
gation of the plan of union the growth of Congregational 
churches in the West, particularly in Illinois and the yet 
newer States of the Northwest, has been quite rapid. Their 
antislavery record entirely shut them out of the States of 
the South until after the Civil War. Their numbers in that 
section are still limited and include a good proportion of 
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colored members, to whose education they have been much 
devoted. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans, who constituted the early 
Congregational churches, were not averse to Presbyterian- 
ism on doctrinal grounds. Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians were in substantial agreement, the Westminster 
Confession serving acceptably as the doctrinal symbol of 
both for many years. It was adopted by the Congre- 
gationalists at a general synod at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1646-48. The Savoy Confession of Faith, which is sim- 
ilar to that of Westminster, was adopted by local synods 
in 1680 and in 1708, and a national council held in 1865, 
in Boston, Mass., expressed its adherence to the faith 
“substantially embodied” in these two confessions, and 
adopted a declaration, known as the “ Burial Hill Declara- 
’ affirming the general unity of the church of Christ 
in all the world, and setting forth the “‘ fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agree,” as a basis of gen- 
eral codperation and fellowship. In 1871 a National Trien- 
nial Council was held in Oberlin, O. The following was 
adopted as a part of the constitution of the council: 

“They [the Congregational churches] agree in belief 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice; their interpretation thereof 
being in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, commonly called Evangelical, held in 
our churches from the early times, and sufficiently set forth 
by former general councils.” 

Dr. William Ives Budington, the moderator of the coun- 
cil, afterward gave the following interpretation of this para- 
graph: 

“Any churches recognizing the independency of the 


tion,’ 
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local church, and professing the historic faith of Christ’s 
church, are actually and intentionally embraced within 
the fellowship of the national council. The distinctions of 
Old School and New School were ignored, and just as much 
Arminianism and Calvinism.” 

According to this, Congregationalism welcomes Armini- 
ans as well as Calvinists to its churches. In 1883 a com- 
mission appointed by the national council formulated a 
confession, consisting of twelve articles. It is of a general 
evangelical character. 

The polity of the Congregational churches is based on 
the principle of the complete autonomy of each local church. 
Connected with this principle is that of the fellowship of 
the churches. The Cambridge platform, adopted in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, declares that “ although 
churches be distinct and therefore may not be confounded 
with one another, and equal and therefore have not domin- 
ion one over another, yet all churches ought to preserve 
church communion one with another, because they are all 
united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a polit- 
ical, head, whence is derived a communion suitable there- 
unto.” The fountain of ecclesiastical power is in the local 
church, and not in any association or council of churches. 
Each church manages its own affairs. When differences 
arise between churches, or between members of the same 
church, or between a church and its pastor, they may be 
referred to a council specially summoned, composed of 
pastors and representatives of neighboring churches of the 
same faith and order. The decisions of councils are, how- 
ever, not mandatory, but simply advisory. Councils have 
to do chiefly with questions of denominational fellowship. 
They examine, ordain, and install pastors, and recognize 
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churches. There are local associations purely ministerial, 
meeting for fellowship, and which in some sections assume 
the duty of examining candidates for license to preach, the 
license being in the nature of a certification to the churches 
of the fitness of the licentiate. There are also local and 
State associations or conferences of churches and ministers 
which hold regular meetings for consultation concerning 
the benevolent and missionary work of the churches within 
their bounds. The Triennial National Council embraces 
representatives of all the local associations and conferences ; 
but equally with the local bodies it has no other province 
than that of giving counsel to the churches and benevolent 
societies. 

The Congregational idea of the minister is that he is a 
teacher who is primus inter pares. He isa member of the 
church which he serves, and is subject to its discipline like 
any other member. ‘The officers of a church consist of one 
or more pastors, also called bishops or elders; and of dea- 
cons, who are laymen charged with the administration of 
the sacraments and of the charitable interests. Connected 
with most churches is a religious society embracing all 
members and supporters of the church. The church calls 
a pastor, and the society approves the call and fixes the 
salary. 

In New England for many years Congregationalism 
was the established religion. In the colonies of New 
Haven and Massachusetts membership in a Congrega- 
tional church was a condition of the exercise of the polit- 
ical franchise, and the churches in most of New England 
were supported by monies raised in the tax levies. In 
course of time this system was modified so as to allow 
persons to contribute to whatever church they preferred. 
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It was formally abolished in Connecticut in 1816, and in 
Massachusetts in 1833. 

There are Congregational churches in all the States 
except Delaware, and in all the Territories except Alaska. 
The total of members in this country, not including several 
thousand converts in connection with missions of the Amer- 
ican Board in foreign lands, is more than half a million. 
Massachusetts, where Congregationalists were the first 
colonists, has a larger proportion of the total than any 
other State, 101,890; Connecticut comes second, with 
59,154; New York third, with 45,686; Illinois fourth, 
with 35,830; and Ohio fifth, with 32,281. Of the total 
valuation of church property, $43,335,437, Massachusetts 
has more than a fourth, or $11,030,890; Connecticut, 
$5,366,201 ; New York, $5,175,262; and Illinois, $2,975,- 
812. There are only 15 places in Massachusetts used by 
Congregationalists as places of worship which they do not 
own. There are 62 such places in South Dakota, 50 in 
Iowa, and 47 in Michigan. In all, 456 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 42,646, are used by congregations. The 
4868 organizations own 4736 edifices, with an aggregate 
seating capacity of 1,553,080, indicating an average of 328 
to each house. The average value of each edifice is $9150. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 
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CHAPREER XVIII. 
THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


THIS body, often called also Christians, was one of the 
results of the great revival movement which began in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky in the early part of the present cent- 
ury. Rev. Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister who 
was prominent in the revival movement, withdrew from 
the Presbyterian Church, and in 1804 organized a church 
with no other creed than the Bible and with no name but 
that of Christian. One of his objects was to find a basis 
for the union of all Christian believers. A little later 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell, father and son, who 
came from Ireland, where the former had been a Presby- 
terian minister, organized union societies in Pennsylvania. 
Changing their views as to baptism, they joined the Red- 
stone Association of Baptists. Shortly after, when Alex- 
ander Campbell was charged with not being in harmony 
with the creed, he followed the Burch Run Church, of 
which he was pastor, into the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion, which, leavened with his teachings, soon ceased to be 
known as a Baptist association. In 1827, after some cor- 
respondence with Rev. B. W. Stone and his followers of 
the Christian Connection, there was a union with a large 
number of congregations in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, and the organization variously known as “ Disciples of 


Christ’ and “ Christians”’ is the result. 
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The leading principles of the Disciples of Christ are, to 
quote from one of their tracts: (1) “To restore the lost 
unity of believers and so of the Church of Christ by a 
return in doctrine, ordinance, and life to the religion 
definitely outlined’”’ in the New Testament; (2) no human 
creed, but the Bible only as the rule of faith and practice ; 
(3) baptism by immersion of believers only, in which 
“comes a divine assurance of remission of sins and accept- 
ance with God”’; (4) the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 


” 


as a “feast of love” every Sunday. The central doctrine 
of their teaching is that ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God.” They hold that ‘ personal trust in a personal 
Redeemer” is the faith that is necessary to salvation. 

In polity they are congregational. Their ministers are 
ordained, but are not, in denominational usage, addressed 
with the title “ Rev.” They have as church officers elders, 
also called bishops, pastors, or presbyters, deacons, and 
evangelists. The latter are itinerant missionaries. The 
churches are united in State and district associations for 
missionary work, and there is also a national convention 
for home and another organization for foreign missions, 
and a Woman’s Board of Missions for both home and 
foreign missions. 

The Disciples of Christ are represented in all the States 
but New Hampshire and Nevada, and in all the Territories 
except Alaska. In number of members Missouri leads 
the States, with 97,773; Indiana is second, with 78,942; 
Kentucky third, with 77,647; Illinois fourth, with 60,867 ; 
and Ohio fifth, with 54,425. They have an aggregate of 
7246 organizations, 5324 church edifices, valued at $12,- 
206,038, and 641,051 members or communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the churches is 302, and the 
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average value $2292; 1141 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 139,325, are occupied. 

In many States no little difficulty was encountered in 
the attempt,to gather full statistics for the census. The 
most competent person in each State was appointed to do 
the work, but it was not possible to get returns for all con- 
gregations known or believed to be in existence. This 
was ‘particularly true of Tennessee, where estimates only, 
founded on various sources of information, were possible 
for several counties. A small percentage of members in 
a number of the States is not, therefore, embraced in the 
following tables, which are believed, however, to be the 
most complete of any ever before published: 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Michigan ......... 73 49 14,870 160,650 5,788 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 
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CHAPDER:  XLX. 
THE DUNKARDS. 


THE Dunkards, or German Baptists, or Brethren, are of 
German origin, and trace their beginning back to Alexan- 
der Mack, of Schwartzenau, Germany. Early in the eight- 
eenth century Mack and several others formed a habit of 
meeting together for the study of the New Testament. 
They were convinced that its doctrines and principles of 
church order were not being faithfully followed, either by 
the Lutheran or the Reformed Church. They therefore 
resolved to form a society of their own. Alexander Mack 
was chosen as their pastor. Persecution soon arose, and 
they were scattered. In 1719 most of them got together 
and came to the United States, settling in Pennsylvania, 
where their first church was organized about 1723. Like 
the Mennonites, they chose Germantown, where Christian 
Saur, one of their number, edited and printed the first 
German Bible in America, the unbound sheets of which 
were used by the British soldiers to litter their horses after 
the battle of Germantown, in the Revolutionary War. 
Later a number of these sheets were gathered up and 
several volumes were made of them, some of which are 
still in existence. 

The Dunkards were an earnest and devout people, en- 
deavoring to shape their lives according to the teachings 


of the New Testament, and they increased quite rapidly, 
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drawing their converts, of course, from the German ele- 
ment. One of their most important principles is noncon- 
formity to the world. They have sought, while living in 
the midst of the world, to preserve a simple, unostenta- 
tious life, ignoring the fashions and the customs of society 
in dress, in household furnishing, and in general mode of 
life. Through a long course of years this subject occupied 
more or less attention at every Annual Meeting. Bishops 
and heads of families were exhorted to be careful that they 
and their households set a good example in rejecting the 
“high fashions” of the times. As early as 1822 it was 
decided that with those who should continue to disregard 
the rule of nonconformity after the third admonition the 
Brethren should not break bread. In 1840 complaint was 
heard at the Annual Meeting of the increase of the “ evil” 
of conformity to the world. Some Brethren, it was said, 
conform too much to the world in “ building, house-furni- 
ture, apparel, etc., and even in sleighing have bells upon 
their horses.” Five years later a solemn warning was 
given against “fashionable dressing, building and orna- 
menting houses in the style of those high in the world,” 
as an “alarming and dangerous evil.” In 1846 the over- 
seers of churches were instructed to see that members did 
not have paintings, carpets, fine furniture, or fine houses, 
Much attention was given at the various Annual Meetings 
to the fashions of women. In 1862 they were forbidden 
to wear “hoops” and bonnets, and enjoined never to be 
without the cap, or prayer-covering, in church worship. 
Among the queries sent up in later years was one asking 
whether it was lawful for Brethren to establish or patronize 
high-schools. The reply. was that Brethren should not 
mind /zgh things but condescend to men of low estate. 
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The Brethren, however, continued to maintain a high- 
school, and have even established colleges. Despite their 
utmost care, innovations crept in gradually among them; 
carpets, musical instruments, gold watches, and other for- 
bidden articles found their way gradually into use, and the 
cut and character of their garments were changed. Their 
discipline became insensibly relaxed, and the differences 
between them and their neighbors of other denominations 
were less striking. The result was that the more conserv- 
ative, rallying against these innovations and insisting upon 
adherence to the old rules of discipline, found themselves 
strongly opposed by the more progressive element, and a 
division occurred about ten years ago. As the outcome 
of this division there are three branches, known as the 
Conservative, the Progressive, and the Old Order Brethren. 
There is, besides, a fourth called the Seventh-Day Baptist, 
German. This was due to a secession from the Dunkards, 
led by Conrad Beissel, in 1728. Beissel and his disciples 
observed the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, and 
adopted a communal life. 

On the general doctrines of the evangelical faith the 
Brethren are in harmony with other Protestant churches. 
They interpret the Scriptures literally, and hold that un- 
questioning obedience should be given to both letter and 
spirit. They agree with the Baptists in holding that im- 
mersion is the only proper form of baptism, and that believ- 
ers are the only proper subjects of the ordinance. They 
do not practice infant baptism. The ordinance is adminis- 
tered to candidates in a kneeling position. They are dipped 
thrice, once at the mention of each name of the Trinity in 
the baptismal formula. They are dipped forward instead 
of backward, contrary to the usual custom of immersion, 
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One reason given for dipping forward is that when Christ 
died upon the cross his head fell forward on his breast. 
Immediately after the third immersion the administrator 
lays his hands upon the candidate’s head and offers prayer. 

Endeavoring to follow all the customs as well as the 
commandments of the New Testament, the Dunkards hold 
communion in the evening. It is preceded by the feast 
of love, or the agape of the Greeks. After partaking of 
a full meal, which is served at tables, the bread and wine 
of the sacrament are administered. In connection with 
this they extend the right hand of fellowship to one another 
and exchange the kiss of charity. This part of the service 
is observed separately by the sexes. Before the supper is 
eaten the ceremony of washing one another’s feet is per- 
formed, the brethren observing it among themselves and 
the sisters doing likewise. 

The ministry consists of bishops or elders, ministers, and 
deacons, all of whom are elected by the congregations. 
Deacons are advanced to be ministers, ministers are ad- 
vanced to the second degree, and bishops or elders are 
elected from the list of ministers of the second degree. 
Ministers are chosen from the body of the brethren. In 
most cases they receive nothing for their services. 

The polity of the Dunkards is partly Congregational and 
partly Presbyterian. Their chief ecclesiastical body is the 
Annual Meeting or Conference, whose decisions are con- 
sidered binding upon district conferences and churches. 
Questions in doctrine and usage are sent from the district 
conferences to the Annual Meeting, which returns replies, 
generally with a Scriptural quotation to indicate the au- 
thority on which the replies are based. Each district con- 
ference sends to the Annual Meeting one bishop and one 
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delegate. The bishops compose the Standing Committee 
of the conference. This Standing Committee provides for 
the organization of the meeting by choosing officers and 
bringing the business before the meeting in the proper 
shape for action; and also appoints committees in cases 
of difficulty in local churches. After the division changes 
were made in the manner of holding the Annual Meeting 
in each branch except the Old Order. 

The Brethren hold not only to the principle of noncon- 
formity but also to that of nonresistance, and earnestly 
protest against secret societies. Their ministers are not 
trained men, but pursue their ordinary business avocations 
during the week, preaching on Sundays and other occa- 
sions, as required. There are four branches, as follows: 

I. Conservative. 

2. Progressive. 

Bead Order. 

4. Seventh-Day, German. 


I.—THE CONSERVATIVE BRETHREN. 


The Conservatives constitute the largest branch of the 
Dunkards. The division occurred, as already stated, as 
the result of a disagreement concerning the enforcement 
of discipline in matters of conformity. The Conservatives 
found themselves between two fires. On the one hand, 
there were quite a number of Brethren who demanded 
more liberty in the matter of the wearing of dress, and in 
other customs which had hitherto been frowned upon. On 
the other hand, there was a body of Brethren who insisted 
upon a rigorous enforcement of the prohibitions against 
the adoption of modern dress and modern customs. It 
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was the policy of the Conservatives to deal leniently with 
those who wanted more liberty, and to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, those who wanted a more rigorous enforcement of 
the discipline. The Old Order Brethren, however, felt 
that the Progressive Brethren had already departed from 
the ancient order of the church. The principle of dress as 
held by the Conservatives was that plainness, modesty, and 
economy in dress is a gospel principle, and that to retain 
the form of plainness was to insure the retention of the 
principle of plainness. The Progressive Brethren believed 
in the principle of plainness, but declared that there was 
no merit in adhering to a particular form of plainness. 
The Progressives, therefore, became a distinct branch. 
One of the points of disagreement between the Conserv- 
atives and the Old Order Brethren was that of the in- 
troduction of Sunday-schools. The Old Order Brethren 
stoutly opposed this as an innovation, while the Conserva- 
tives held that it was simply an application of the principle 
of the fathers that the children should be religiously edu- 
cated. The Old Order Brethren were likewise opposed 
to educational institutions. The Conservatives say on 
this point that the fathers themselves, if they were now 
living, would be favorable to Sunday-schools and high- 
schools, and also to missionary work. This, then, is the posi- 
tion of the Conservative body. They are in favor of retain- 
ing the principle of nonconformity to the world, but of not 
enforcing it so rigorously as was done twenty-five or fifty 
years ago. They believe in Sabbath-schools and mission- 
ary work, and also in educating their own people. They 
are represented in twenty-eight States and two Territories, 
being strongest in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio, where 
more than one half of their communicants are found. There 
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are 180 halls, with a seating capacity of 15,048. The 
average value of the houses of worship is $1313, and the 
average seating capacity 414. _ 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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2.—THE PROGRESSIVE BRETHREN. 


The reasons for the division which resulted in the for- 
mation of this branch of the Dunkards have already been 
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given. They constitute the most advanced section of 
the body of Dunkards. Their rules respecting noncon- 
formity to the world are far less strict than those of the 
Conservatives. They call themselves simply Brethren, or 
The Brethren, and do not wish to be known as Dunkards. 
The number of their communicants is but a little more 
than one eighth of that*of the Conservatives. They 
occupy 37 halls, which have a seating capacity of 4455. 
The average value of their edifices is $1521, and the aver- 
age seating capacity 342. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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3.—THE OLD ORDER BRETHREN. 


This is the smallest of the three branches into which the 
Dunkards were divided about ten years ago. The Old 
Order Brethren aim to prohibit conformity to the fashions 
of the world as rigorously as did the fathers fifty years 
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ago. They are opposed to Sunday-schools, missionary 
endeavor, and high-schools or colleges. The census au- 
thorities had much difficulty in getting returns from them. 
They were opposed to the numbering of their people for 
Scriptural reasons, and refused in many cases to give in- 
formation, which was otherwise obtained. There are 62 
halls, with a seating capacity of 2330, occupied as places 
of worship. The average value of the church edifices is 
$1279, average seating capacity 408. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 
STATES, zafons, Bidifices.  C& Church, mon 
PNT KANSAS ste. c see eneses aa Sm Co ee A 4 
(Cai OENE podsaade if DR ace nck Oone dL Rote, qi 
SENOS V3 ooelone else 3 12 3 725 $970 22 
ny cvanayrcrt ura econ 21 11% 5,050 16,400 6 
awagenanta ionic ct a. 9 1% 800 2,600 100 
IGanSaS eacecemte sus te 13 3 1,200 2,800 332 
IWemntuckyin deere 2 1 Sl oss se, YR a ae EE rae 3 
Maryland: ice. 6 ost: 6 2 1,200 3,000 328 
Michi pam. ccs. « 3 I 150 200 44 
WVEISSOUTD telei-ts)1ayo--ts 9 2 200 1,600 155 
INe bras Katine n 6 <0s-- 4 I 350 600 47 
North Carolina .... Ted eccly Dacha Po ren ty. 15 
MVC Ge so neearsere 31 28 10,825 44,000 ~=+11,766 
OkRN bs cooasadcsne 1 ea RR ORe. ae MPRA O es fe) 
Pennsylvania...... 4 5 2,900 5,000 311 
WAT CINTA ee orenctmenes 4 3 1,400 2,500 188 
West Virginia..... 12 Z 950 1,100 179 
WhoIs Ti Ga gope ac Jt Aen BROS Aue ee ieerre 29 
WSK ooo aco TADi gee Geeta 2 1 ge eennctars 21 
pOtalemeyneeyy ce 135 63 25,750 —-980,770 * a.atd 


4.—THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS, GERMAN. 


This is the oldest secession from the body of Dunkards. 
As already stated, Conrad Beissel founded it in 1728. 
Only a very few members are now reported. These ob- 
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serve the seventh day as the Sabbath, and some features 
of the communal life. They are found in Bedford, Frank- 
lin, Lancaster, and Somerset counties, Pa. 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Organi- ee Ca- Church muni- 
eee, MEANS pacity. Property. cants. 
Pennsylvania ...... 6 3 1,960 $14,550 194 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL DUNKARDS. 


STATES. 
PR PIAIONS Fo 50a 'si5 5 I 400 $300 82 
ealtoriia wee. ke 6 2 525 2,450 290 
SOLOPACO era o's sc 2 I 300 1,200 127 
Bi OICa®, Gaia gates I I 200 600 AI 
ROBE ts tals a's rade kort I I 200 1,000 40 
MEAOIS oe setae ee se 71 OR e457 75 105,330 4,119 
RiGiAR alas sea 150 156 69,490 218,890 12,350 
Indian Territory ... I ba, aaritetcienns SuMOR ise tars BT 
LWA eee eaesieecs : 68 43 16,350 58,955 3,470 
Meansass ote. ecee cs gl AO. | th .135 61,625 4,067 
Reentickye.s,. 34 cer ye ae Ci chow PaaS c.- 13 
LOWisianas tse. <4 oie I .oe) Lk ee nee 17 
Maryland 255d ots 36 A7 18,425 65,800 2,974 
Michi Cater ots ai: 2 17 5,448 17,475 844 
MVELRCS OLE es cre pols 2 2 600 1,500 104 
IMISSOU Fin. s sve es 44 29 ~=+10,070 24,625 2,090 
Webbaskan ts vaca 37 16 5,950 24,000 =+1,44I 
INTe\wy | (eles ehe rremeonncnte 3 3 950 5,000 I9I 
North Carolina .... 10 5 1,625 2,000 525 
CONTE SA Aaa et Meguro 153 173 68,445 228,065 11,798 
ORIAROMAT ee: 2s ahs Re meee ron 46 
Oee SOR amen 8 5 1,800 4,600 280 
Pennsylvania ...... 134. 261 107,933 423,958 16,707 
South Dakota ..... Be Ree T hataeni ae ses 102 
Tennessee ........ 19 16 7,450 II,700 1,249 
Texas ............ 6 I 150 300 95 
Virginia .......... 50-93, 435335 78,473 7,244 
Washington....... Ces re SOS Aor a Socks: 26 
West Virginia ..... 51 38 14,480 24,785) ~ 3,216 
Wisconsin: .455 5.5. ey ee 199 
WYODMOG «oj ase, 1 WOES st er eee ee ee 21 


Total «tea 989 1,016 414,036 $1,362,631 73,795 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


JACOB ALBRIGHT, originally a Lutheran, born in 1759, 
was the founder of the Evangelical Association. Near the 
close of the last century he became an earnest revival 
preacher. He labored among the German-speaking popu- 
lation, and in 1800 formed a society of converts in Penn- 
sylvania for ‘social prayer and devotional exercises’’ every 
Sunday and every Wednesday night. This was the rise 
of the movement which resulted in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. The first conference was held in 1807. This 
conference elected Jacob Albright a bishop. Two years 
later a church discipline very similar to that of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was published. Some years after 
the death of Bishop Albright (1808) the name Evangelical 
Association of North America was adopted. Previously 
to this his followers had been known as “ The Albright 
People,” or “The Albrights.” 

In doctrine and polity the Evangelical Association is 
Methodist. It has annual conferences, a quadrennial gen- 
eral conference, which is the supreme legislative and judi- 
cial body, quarterly conferences, presiding elders, and an 
itinerant and a local ministry, exhorters, class leaders, etc. 
It also has bishops, who, however, are not elected for life, 
but for a term of four years. Its Articles of Faith, twenty- 
one in number, are the same in substance and almost the 
same in language as the twenty-five articles of the Metho- 
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dist churches, with a few omissions. Formerly the con- 
stituency of the church was almost entirely German; now 
it is largely English. 

The Evangelical Association has twenty-six annual con- 
ferences. Four of the conferences are in other lands: one 
in Canada, one in Germany, one in Switzerland, and one 
in Japan. 

The church is in a divided state. In October, 1891, 
two bodies, each claiming to be the legal general confer- 
ence, were held, one in Indianapolis, the other in Phila- 
delphia, and each elected a different set of bishops and 
general church officers. The differences are of long stand- 
ing. They were augmented in the application in 1890 and 
1891 of disciplinary processes to the three bishops of the 
Association, all of whom were tried and suspended. The 
Philadelphia General Conference took order restoring 
Bishop Dubs to his functions. That of Indianapolis, rep- 
resenting the majority, declared the proceedings against 
Bishops Esher and Bowman void. The secular courts have 
been appealed to in various cases, and have decided gen- 
erally in favor of the Indianapolis Conference. The church 
was divided into two bodies in 1894. 


THE 


SATE: zations, Edifices. pacity: AS Siti 
California: .¢ sss. 13 10 2,350 * $72,100 
Coloradorman ast 3 I 150 1,600 
Hloridaseremeerac a 2 4 450 2,000 
INNO IS etree choele 41 3 nS 25 OOO A355 00 
cia nae crane os oe 124 104% 30,445 214,390 
OWES retinenoice eo oe 1390 VLA weeeZO,O10) 9 200,235 
INATISAS I eetep- terse. om 96 50 10,060 85,600 
ING DILUCK Vamnerrje re 3 3 850 16,000 
Manvlaind ty esc 14 14 5,800 123,900 
IN She] NKR GAG aimee 134 Opp Basis 188,450 
Minniesotas. =... 134 89 ~=—s-:17, 165 170,550 
INTIESICNEU SG ao co deus 26 20 6,750 39,700 
INebraskaleernie rc 81 47 8,935 86, 100 
INGWayeTSeya sen: 10 10 2,675 59,250 
INKEME NEG) Soca poo pear 86 86% 18,870 401,850 
North Dakota ..... 31 10 2,035 21,100 
OMOm ee ee oes 216 215% 60,835 491,975 
Oregon tye. eo 25 24 3,300 63,900 
Pennsylvania...... 662 627% 178,750 1,590,605 
South Dakota ..... 74. 15 2,280 20,450 
BROS As eure rars oe seen 8 7 1,400 22,950 
Washington....... 7 6 1,200 14,900 
West Virginia ..... 15 13 2,825 5,475 
WVAISCONSIMeie see 22 At 2 33552 5S 551 CO 

ghiotalieeiaen ct. 5310 1,899 479,335 $4,785,680 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 
CAN Ri ciety: 30: 22330. _.9,6252. $317,250 
Galiformiaete an ae. 13 10 2,350 72,100 
Cen’l Pennsylvania. 259 253% 76,900 487,315 
DakOtaesceteciic cs +2 III 25 4,315 41,550 
Des Moines ....... a 61 14,620 117,500 
East Pennsylvania.. 218 218% 59,790 778,265 
Lait eter ceapectcre Care 49 47 12,775 211,400 
WULITOISE Ne ences a 106 =105 30,200 397,250 
Indiana. sae... 13209113400 33,470) 9.225,205 
NOWAM Ss teade says mee 108 So 740m el 7.05135 
ISANSAS ye clei velos dale’ < 115 ak 16,860 124,900 
Nihal sheet 3 aogop doc 145 108 25,275 205,700 


Organi- 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Church 


Seating 
Ca- 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Value of 


I4I 


133,313 


2,903 
472 
15,616 
2,512 
4,592 
17,899 
3,996 
9,570 
7,140 
5,069 
55533 
75386 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continucd. 


want ae Seating Value of Com- 

Eprom salons Des. ge) ee 
Minnesota ........ 128 89 17,165 $170,550 6,081 
IVEDTaS Kase has oe 61 34 5,450 64,950 2,126 
INCW, aX OE Ksciae o Sec 71 66. 15,3708) -5202,2500 65.205 
GUO Ggn wig ee care 138 1140 38,835 293,600 8,999 
Orde tha WM aa nree 2) #130 4,500 78,800 1,650 
ACES DUT Deere deo 208 S178 483735  . 263,300 9,738 
PIStte saver a... 30 13 3,585 23,150. 1,447 
South Indiana.... 44 44. 8,800 89,300 §=. 2,34 
PLEAS Feeds oie 8 7 1,400 22,950 296 
IWUSCONSING & ess ss + 227 173) (seco Se ewocy; 2OOm  12,0b> 


Total......... 2,310 1,899 479,335 $4,785,680 133,313 


CEA irk Oc! 
THE FRIENDS. 


THE Friends, or Quakers, as they are often called, own 
as their founder George Fox, an Englishman, born in Dray- 
ton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began to preach experi- 
mental holiness of heart and life in 1647. He had large 
congregations, and in 1656 was assisted by sixty ministers. 
The first general meeting of Friends was held in London 
in 1668, the second in 1672. The Yearly Meeting was 
established in 1678. Encountering much opposition and 
severe persecution in England, many Friends emigrated to 
this country. A few arrived at Boston in 1656, whence 
they were subsequently scattered by persecution; many 
came to New Jersey and Pennsylvania after 1674. 

The first Yearly Meeting in America is believed to have 
been held in Rhode Island in 1661. George Fox met 
with it in 1672, and in 1683 it was set off from the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. It was held regularly at Newport 
until 1878. Since that date it has alternated between 
Newport and Portland, Me. Yearly Meetings were organ- 
ized in Maryland in 1672, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in 1681, in North Carolina in 1708, and in Ohio in 1812. 

The Friends have no creed, no liturgy, and no sacra- 
ments. They believe ina spiritual baptism and a spiritual 
communion, and hold that the outward rites are unnec- 
essary. They accept the Old and New Testaments as a 
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divine revelation, and in general the doctrine of the atone- 
ment by Christ and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 
Belief in the “immediate influence of the Holy Spirit”’ is 
pronounced by President Chase, of Haverford College, the 
most distinctive feature of their faith. They believe in the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in worship and all religious 
acts. Periods of silence occur in their meetings, when no 
one feels called upon to speak, and when each worshiper 
is engaged in communion with God and inward acts of 
devotion. The Friends believe that a direct call to the 
ministry comes to persons old or young or of either sex. 
Those who, after a sufficient probation, give evidence of 
a divine call are acknowledged as ministers, and allowed 
seats at the head of the meeting. Besides ministers, there 
are in the local meetings or congregations, elders of both 
sexes, who are appointed by Monthly Meetings, and who 
advise the ministers, and, if necessary, admonish them. 

Their societies or congregations are usually called meet- 
ings, and their houses of worship meeting-houses. There 
are Monthly Meetings, embracing a number of local meet- 
ings. They deal with cases of discipline, accept or dissolve 
local meetings, and are subordinate to Quarterly Meetings, 
to which they send representatives. Quarterly Meetings 
hear appeals from Monthly Meetings, record certificates of 
ministers, and institute or dissolve Monthly Meetings. The 
highest body is the Yearly Meeting. No Quarterly Meet- 
ing can be set up without its consent. It receives and 
determines appeals from Quarterly Meetings, and issues 
advice or extends care to subordinate meetings. 

The Friends are divided into four bodies, popularly dis- 
tinguished as (1) Orthodox, (2) Hicksite, (3) Wilburite, 
and (4) Primitive. 
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I.—THE FRIENDS (ORTHODOX). 


These constitute by far the most numerous branch. In 
1887, at a General Conference held in Richmond, Ind., 
-they adopted a “ Declaration of Christian Doctrine,” as an 
expression of “those fundamental doctrines of Christian 
truth that have always been professed by our branch of 
the Church of Christ.” This declaration sets forth the 
evangelical view of the Trinity, the Scriptures, the fall of 
man, justification and regeneration, the resurrection and 
the final judgment, the issues of which are eternal. In 
the article on the Holy Spirit these sentences appear : 

“We own no principle of spiritual light, life, or holiness, 
inherent by nature in the mind or heart of man. We 
believe in no principle of spiritual light, life, or holiness, 
but the influence of the Holy Spirit of God, bestowed on 
mankind, in various measures and degrees, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The article on public worship recognizes ‘‘ the value of 
silence, not as an end, but as a means toward the attain- 
ment of the end—a silence not of listlessness or of vacant 
musing, but of holy expectation before the Lord.” 

The discipline of the Western Yearly Meeting makes as 
“ disownable offenses,” for which members are disowned 
or excommunicated, denial of the divinity of Christ, the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit, the divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures; engaging in the liquor traffic, drunkenness, 
profanity, joining the army or encouraging war, betting, 
participating in lotteries, dishonesty, taking or administer- 
ing oaths, etc. 

Each Yearly Meeting has its own discipline, but fellow- 
ship is maintained between them by epistolary correspond- 
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ence. There is also a general agreement between them 
on the fundamentals of doctrine and discipline. The Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, which is one of the oldest, has 
a discipline incorporating various decisions and advices 
adopted since its organization in 1681. 

There are 10 Yearly Meetings, with 794 organizations, 
725 church edifices, valued at $2,795,784, and 80,655 
members. The average seating capacity of their edifices 
is 297, and their average value $3718. Halls to the num- 
ber of 90, with a seating capacity of 7085, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Pe eGhn Seating Value of Com- 

STATES, zatfons, Bidifces, Cf, cre, 
PTONRAS Oe aes ose ¥ 3 500 $1,950 338 
Calsornia > iw se Il 7) 1,785 14,ICO —-1,009 
Polotadoy ies esc. I I 120 300 38 
Delaware ish.07.% « I I 260 11,000 122 
Dist. of Columbia . . T a OP a sae ee eee 19 
PA OUICG artist © sand o%s 2 2 375 1,200 70 
Tilinois............ 21 23 6,155 36,760 = 2,015 
Indiana we ete eee 150. 4172 545775 325,577 25,915 
Indian Territory... 10 3 250 1,300 468 
aon wn ar Site CCRT ae 74 WS 19,795 102,632 8,146 
Kansas 2... 6.05 65 rye ae cyoyl TASAU i wea OS 
PAGHUSIAN AS oeidire tebe 2 I Piphd Dia ee erste 66 
WUT 3 [oY SRO os th ope 23 21 ,6 : 1,430 
Marylondy ic. 26.5; 6 +6 ane aie aoe 
Massachusetts ..... 28 28 6,370 117,700 1,560 
IVEICHIG AN a thr pean’ 17 16 4,550 26,500 =: 1,433 
Minnesota ........ 6 3 675 35,100 305 
WHSSOUSS she vie contin 5 5 950 10,800 615 
Nebraska o.cs an. 13 8 1,354 4,800 782 
New Hampshire... 10 II 2,860 8,800 413 
New, Jermey 5. 20 21 6,655 84,200 982 
INGWEY OLE cee os 50 47 10,270 203,900 3,644 
North Carolina .... 47 AS TyA75 36,850 4,904 
COUOG: ators stints oe 95 94 31,930 202,250 10,884 
Oklahoma ‘i5y maps: 2 2 180 1,225 108 


Oregon 7 fhnesa were 7 6 2,12 10,550 766 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi. Church  S¢ating Value of Com- 

ES: tons kaneen ce | eA Sumi 
Pennsylvania ...... 39 AZme 13,4450 1,279, 7000 3,490 
Rhode Island...... Il II 3,720 58,800 G7 
South Dakota ..... 4 2 475 1,000 266 
WGMNCES 65dvacoe 15 8 2,975 9,400 ‘1,001 
ANEXAS Secale ints os. Tre Wis eto) | Uninteos.. 120 
Vermont, .-.2..>. 4 4 575 4,800 251 
Virginia ween e eens | 7, 2,300 14,900 387 
West Virginia..... I I 150 400 50 
WASCONSIM re oes a re 3 2 400 1,100 154 
mhotal ark, fica 794 725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 


SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Baltimore a... . 0: 17 16 5,150 $101,500 1,012 
Indiana eh eno 177 00m 5,725 350,437) 22,105 
WOWa rec tst seid cue So TL7 1008 26;420 168,532 11,391 
[ENOCES! cou aoe sas 6 89 64 16,084 88,940 9,347 
New England ..... 72 TA 18,603 221,275 4,020 
INE NOON Bob aaaoc 54 51 10,845 208,700 3,895 
North Carolina.... 62 5I 20,450 46,250 5,905 
Ohio ...........5. 47 48 15,475 90,950 4,733 
Philadelphia ...... 57 O2aelOs5350 et. G00; LOOM hs 
WWieStermiw, a srt - 102, 102) 37,135 153,100 13,734 

Rotaley tar 794 725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 


2.-—-THE FRIENDS (HICKSITE). 


This body of Friends is so named from Elias Hicks, a 
minister who was foremost in preaching doctrines which 
became a cause of separation. They object to being called 
Hicksites. Elias Hicks was born in 1748, and died in 
1830. He emphasized the principle of ‘‘ obedience to the 
light within,” and so stated the doctrines of the preéxist- 
ence, deity, incarnation, and vicarious atonement of Christ, 
of the personality of Satan, and of eternal punishment, 
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that he was charged with being more or less in sympathy 
with Unitarianism. 

Those identified with this body of Friends insist that 
Mr. Hicks’s views were “exactly those of Robert Barclay,” 
an English Friend of the seventeenth century, whose 
“Apology for the True Christian Divinity ” is still regarded 
as a fair exposition of the doctrinal views of Friends. They 
decline to make orthodox theology a test of membership. 

The separation took place in the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in 1827, and in New York, Baltimore, Ohio, and 
Indiana in 1828. There was no separation in New England 
or North Carolina. The Genesee, in western New York, and 
the Illinois Yearly Meetings were formed many years later. 

They have 7 Yearly Meetings, with 201 organizations, 
213 church edifices, valued at $1,661,850, and 21,992 
members. The average seating capacity of their church 
edifices is 341, and their average value $7802. They oc- 
cupy 4 halls, with a seating capacity of 325. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


ws ieset) Seating Value of Com- 

a colons, Hdiices, Ck Church at 
Delaware ......... 6 6 1,440 $54,500 622" 
District of Columbia I I 300 50,000 40 
PU BYOLS ic, 090. ao 5 4 870 4,900 440 
Iidiatas Pes. eakls 8 8 2,550 AT STOO! | 11557.6 
OWA ie ee ee 4 4 1,300 3,800 440 
Maryland s dhe ore 17 18 5,410 133,050. JyeAy 
MICHIGAN Sins 2 wie I I Tole) 400 25 
Nebraska 23.0.4. . 3 I 200 1,400 198 
INGWATCISEVS «> o.5 ~. 23 26 9,980 183,500 2,279 
INEM OE LC so oi tetsles' 45 AGW SIS Sh75 561,850 3,331 
ONO Pee ac cs > ores 16 18 4,485 O5,/350)) 15157 
Pennsylvania ...... 65 74 29,158 546,700 10,001 
Vangie son es 7 7 3,200 13,300 506 


TOtias awemeng 201 213 72,568 $1,661,850 21,992 
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SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Organi- Church Senne Value of Com- 


SLINGS zations. Edifices. pacity. jae eae 
Baltimores ae acer: 29 30 +=©10,490 += $211,300 =. 2,797 
GENESEE... 2. 13 13 3,900 14,500 751 
MMM OS mere crocs 14 II 2,920 11,100 ~=—-:1,301 
rclianawuse os ee 12 14 3,885 97,100 =:1,743 
Ne Wa MOrkene rere ata 36 37. ~=«10,950 567,250 2,803 
ODO ea eee 9 9 2,500 8,850 568 
Philadelphia....... 88 99 37,923 751,750 12,029 

Al Otall eran! nce 201 213 72,568 $1,661,850 21,992 


3.—THE FRIENDS (WILBURITE). 


The Wilburite Friends are thus called because John 
Wilbur, of New England, was their principal leader in 
opposing Joseph J. Gurney and his teaching. They sep- 
atated from the Orthodox body in the New England 
Yearly Meeting in 1845, in the Ohio in 1854, and in the 
western Iowa and Kansas in 1877. They are very con- 
servative, and were unwilling to adopt the new methods 
devised as the church became aggressive in evangelistic 
and missionary work. They make much of the doctrine 
of the light within, holding that every man, by reason of 
the atonement, has an inward seed, or light, given him, 
which, as it is heeded, will lead him to salvation. They 
deny instantaneous conversion and the resurrection of the 
body. The controlling portion of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting hold to the views of Wilbur, though they have 
not separated from the body of the church further than to 
decline epistolary correspondence withit. They are counted 
with the Orthodox branch. 

The Wilburite Friends have 5 Yearly Meetings, with 
52 organizations, 52 church edifices, valued at $67,000, and 
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4329 members. They are represented in the States of 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. The average seating capacity of their 
church edifices is 253, and the average value $1288. 
There are no halls. A single private house is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


eh Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church : 

Coe gations. Edie, cect | penance 
Potiatia {7s swe sors 9 9 1,810 $8,200 489 
POW yumersuens ie 12 13 2,925 12,350 1,539 
ISATISAS Ga Siu aictene vs 5 5 2,030 10,400 495 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 480 3,500 28 
DAV oe mas ear cee 20 20 55534 24,900 1,676 
Pennsylvania ...... I I 140 650 30 
Rhode Island...... 3 2 250 7,000 Ge 
Potitea.s ses 52 B23. ~—~13,169 $67,000 4,329 


SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


YEARLY MEETINGS, 


LOW werent ree 7 i 1,500 $7,000 714 
WSANSAS*. Aaeie esc 5 5 2,030 10,400 495 
New England...... 5 4 730 10,500 100 
Ossie: Gepaae EE Seine 24 25 6,735 30,200 2,451 
Western 3 2.. 5:2 a as II II 2,174 8,900 569 

TOUS car 52 52 © ©13,169 $67,000 4,329 


4.—THE FRIENDS (PRIMITIVE). 


The Primitive Friends are in faith and practice Wilburite. 
They separated from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting be- 
cause that body refused to correspond with the New Eng- 
land and Ohio (Wilbur) Yearly Meetings, and they do not 
affiliate with the latter because they recognize the Phila- 
delphia meeting by ministerial visitations and by exchang- 
ing certificates of membership. 
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They have 9 organizations, 5 church edifices, valued at 
$16,700, and 232 members. 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
The average seating capacity of their church edifices is 


210, and the average value $3340. 


They are found only in 


One hall, with a seat- 


ing capacity of 50, and 3 private houses are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. 


Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island...... 


Organi- 


zations. Edifices, 


Church 


I 
2 
2 


5 


Seating 
Ca- 

pacity. 
200 
400 
450 


1,050 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL 


PXTKATISAS Selene io ceee: 
Galiforniae.. 2.05... 
Goloradossrn as eee 
Delawarewancias ore: 


lMMeCkw hone enmemos 


Indian Territory .... 
LOW arate sis eter im wie 


NATIT Giteoters 7s crsiereusts sve 
Maryland aemse: © 


White abhezehey Co aeeeiear choi 
Minnesota: ..4<.... 
INEISSOUTIY *.ferelee sens) ¢ 
INebraskalmee saci: 
New Hampshire .... 
INGWaJemSCyo2 2. ei 
ING WOLKE fiverectl ss sine 
North Carolina..... 


500 
1,785 
120 
1,700 
300 
375 


Ca Cy 


24,245 
17,475 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


eee ener 


35,975 
210,850 
122,200 
26,900 
35,100 
10,800 
6,200 
8,800 
271,700 
767,450 

36,850 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL FRIENDS.—Continued. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

28 rations. edifices. Gi, yehuch muni 
Soe a Dee 4 ks 13I 132 41,949 $288,500 13,747 
Oklahomad secs os we 2 D 180 1,225 108 
Orevonn aceerset es 7 One 25125 10,550 766 
Pennsylvania....... 108 120 43,193 1,841,050 13,627 
Rhode Island....... 16 S13 35970 65,800 698 
South Dakota ...... 4 2 475 1,000 266 
SUCHILESSEC nitrate 15 8 2,975 9,400 ‘1,001 
SU GRAS Peis Seitehe ere: sok ee A ee ie 5S 120 
Wheinaatal 8s eA paic rp 4 4 575 4,800 251 
Wage VCR AA tas ee 14 14 5,500 28,200 893 
West Virginia’... . I I 150 400 50 
WV ISCONSIN os sie sctee.c 3 2 400 1,100 154 


tel Gees: «a 1,056 995 302,218 $4,541,334 107,208 


CHAE TER XXI1: 
FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE. 


THIS is a small body which had its origin in Wiirtem- 
burg, Germany, upward of fifty years ago. It is variously 
called Temple Society, Friends of the Temple, ‘ Hoffmann- 
ites.’ The Rev. Christopher Hoffmann, president of the 
Temple colonies in Palestine, and author of most of its 
standard literature, appears to be its chief leader. 

The Friends of the Temple have for their great object 
the gathering of the people of God in Palestine. To this 
end they constitute Temples, i.e., spiritual communities, in 
various countries, and these assist in the construction of 
the Temple in the Holy Land, which is to become a center 
for regenerated humanity. They believe in the power 
of God which raised Christ from the dead, to build up a 
“spiritual house, a holy priesthood,” and without formu- 
lating their doctrines declare their full acceptance of the 
Scriptures, of the law of Moses as well as the Gospel of 
Christ. They believe that all the prophecies will be fulfilled, 
and that as Christ came to work out the fulfillment, that 
should also be the mission of his followers. The chief task 
of the Temple Society is to secure the spiritual develop- 
ment of its members, who are under the oversight of presi- 
dents and other officers, and meet for worship on Sundays 
and on special occasions. No regulations have been adopted 
concerning baptism and the Lord’s Supper, individual con- 
victions being allowed full play. 
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In 1874 the Temple Society established four colonies in 
Palestine—at Joppa, Sharon, Haifa, and Jerusalem. The 
cost of these colonies has been met in large part by volun- 


tary contributions. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. oe ee Ca- Church muni- 
: : pacity. Property. cants. 
ICANSAS od. baw cee 200 $800 55 


1,150 $15,300 340 


I I 
BVO WEY OLE W shcircle cs 3 4 950 14,500 285 
4 5 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ee 


— 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


THIS is a body of scattered congregations, with a center 
in Cincinnati. Some of its churches are a century old, and 
some are quite new. The German language is almost 
exclusively spoken. In theology it is very liberal, ration- 
alistic views generally prevailing. It has no synodical 
organization, but there are non-ecclesiastical associations, 
or vereine, of ministers. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
Ais AA 8 testers tess, 2 Co ae ge 
PUGIS 505 ois ocssicn 2 2 800 $16,000 735 
Aindian aris aie ssc 8 he 3,270 54,150 1,886 
IENEUCK Yi.06 cere mins 3 2 2,100 51,000 1,250 
Wouisiana ~..csc0.. I I 1,000 40,000 3,500 
INETSSOUNI2 =, orice arne*s 2 2 2,600 70,000 ~=—+1,700 
ING NESEY Seats one I I 200 5,000 40 
Olio emcee ce 22 23 ee LS, O50 438,800 11,793 
Pennsylvania...... 9 fe) 6,655 439,000 12,287 
BREKASI geet oe oe 2 2 1,000 10,500 1,050 
West Virginia..... 2 2 1,700 63,000 ~—‘1,,915 
POEALG Sh ees <3 EQ) Se 35,9758 1,107;450 G0.850 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. 


THE German Evangelical Synod of North America rep- 
resents in this country the State church of Prussia, which 
is a union of Lutheran and Reformed elements. The 
first ecclesiastical organization was formed October 15, 
1840, at a meeting held at Gravois Settlement, in Missouri, 
by six evangelical ministers. Out of the principles then 
agreed upon the constitution of the Synod has been grad- 
ually developed. In 1850 the Society formed in Missouri 
and the German Evangelical Society of Ohio, formed in 
1850, united. To this union there was a further addition 
in 1860, when the United Evangelical Society of the East 
was consolidated with it. In 1872 two other bodies—the 
Evangelical Synod of the Northwest and the United 
Evangelical Synod of the East—entered and completed 
the union. All were kindred bodies, holding the same 
doctrines and governed by the same ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples. 

The Synod accepts the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice, holding to the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s 
Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism, in so far as 
they agree with one another, as correct interpretations of 
it. Concerning those points on which these symbols do 
not agree the Synod stands upon the Scripture passages 


relating to them, and allows liberty of conscience. 
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The church is divided into districts, of which there are 
fifteen. They correspond as nearly as possible to synods 
in the Lutheran Church. A General Conference repre- 
senting the whole church meets once every three years. 
It is composed of the presidents of the districts, and of 
delegates, clerical and lay, in the proportion of one for 
every nine ministers and one for every nine churches. 

Since 1872, when the union of the various Evangelical 
Societies was completed, the church has grown rapidly. 
It had then 219 organizations and 8032 communicants. 
Now it has 870 organizations and 187,432 communicants 
—the organizations having been multiplied by 4 in this 
period of eighteen years, and the communicants by 23. 
It is represented in twenty-two States, being strongest in 
Illinois, 37,138; Ohio, 31,617; Missouri, 25,676; and 
New York, 17,409. 

The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 
313, and the average value $5878. It also holds meet- 
ings in 83 halls, which have a seating capacity of 5970. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

pee sie tan, ee | mt 
Galiformiamne sa. 4 4 618 $8,460 315 
Colorado ace 2 I 250 18,000 135 
MUNOIS eres essere» 164 155 47,081 813,450 37,138 
[NGiana wye.seraetoes 75 22035 337,060 15,274 
LOWA eta ciess sick sielexe 59 43 ~=«11,413 110,300 6,902 
ICATISAS Merestrarcaset ys 28 19% 3,794 37,750 2,053 
L<GIMEOCS Ps Gocen goo mete! 10 59525 137,400 4,912 
DOWISIAM Al etre «eros 3 3 1,550 26,450 1,250 
Matyland ccc. | 12 Il 6,300 223,500 4,405 
Mirchicanl <i. <n 50 Agua As 7/10 242,450 10,926 
Minneésotas. 322... 53 40 9,072 97,900 5,567 
Missouri... osc 124) 1154 30,922 575,050 25,676 


Nebraska ree estan 23 19 3,290 43,500 2,142 


SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS. 


STATES. peak eng 
INE] ELSE V ce taloity- 3 
New Works ain. simt. 50 
North Dakota ..... 5 
OHIO a erate nor 107 
Pennsylvania...... 12 
BLCXAS ets eet fens 19 
Virginia® .. Se. Serge I 
West Virginia..... 2 
WWASCODSID ore si ois os 63 

otal (a. sere ks 870 

DISTRICTS. 

PAELATICUG tiny vec ers... 26 
SRACHANIA Weert osteo, 80 
LOWS Restate see as 65 
KCADSAS hear visser ec 32 
WECHIGAaT. Vet 6 5 ie 73 
INEIRMESOL is siete 59 
IMISSOUTE Ss eters via « 93 
INGbraSKA sb cet. 21 
INGO OLE. - ccis.o'x + 48 
North Illinois... ... 83 
ODIGz eee ono ois 95 
South Illinois...... 81 
CSAS oo osu. aisessters 19 
West Missouri..... 33 
Wscousiiiines.22<).0' 62 

‘Vota ark 870 


Church Sears 
Edifices. ‘pacity. 
2 1,190 
49 21,160 

3 600 
106 = 41,019 
wI2 5,670 
14 2,380 

I 700 

I 216 

58 14,686 

785 


23 —«11,490 
79 31,890 
49 12,973 
2234 4,254 
66 21,180 
44 9,842 
87% 25,030 
17 3,080 
48 20,680 
79 26,340 
93 33,645 
76) 21,07 
14 2,380 
30 6,810 
57 14,516 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


39,000 
681,570 
3,300 
836,200 
132,150 
36,300 
30,000 
800 
182,700 


245,781 $4,614,490 


$380,650 
724,600 
127,625 
575250 
332,410 
101,700 
424,050 
42,000 
639,070 
511,675 
582,000 
318,900 
36,300 
153,460 
182,200 


785 245,781 $4,614,490 
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187,432 


9,825 
255444 
7,885 
2,248 
15,937 
»127 
21,566 
2,082 
17,284 
22,814 
23,875 
15,216 
1,864 
3,975 
11,290 


187,432 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE JEWS. 


THE first company of Jews in this country came from 
Brazil in 1654. The first synagogue was established in 
Mill Street, New York City, now known as Broad Street. 
It was called the Shearith Israel (Remnant of Israel), and 
the society is still in active existence, occupying a building 
on West Nineteenth Street. As according to custom ten 
males above the age of thirteen can form a Jewish congre- 
gation, it is quite probable that there was Jewish worship 
before the first synagogue was opened, although it was 
doubtless conducted with some secrecy, as a petition to the 
authorities of New Amsterdam in 1685 for the privilege 
of exercising the rites of the Jewish religion was denied. 
“No public worship,” so ran the reply, “is tolerated by 
act of assembly but to those that profess faith in Christ.” 
Later some of the Jews in New York removed to New- 
port, R.I., and there held regular services, securing in 
1763 a synagogue, to which the chief contributors were 
sons of the minister of the congregation, the Rev. Isaac 
Touro. One of these sons, Abraham Touro, gave $10,000 
for the completion of the Bunker Hill monument. Jewish 
congregations were organized in Savannah, Ga., in 1733; 
in Lancaster, Pa., in 1776; in Philadelphia in 1780 and 
1782; and in Charleston, S. C., in 1791. Of these con- 
gregations those in the South and one of those in Phila- 
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delphia used the ritual of the Portuguese Jews, the others 
that of the German Jews. 

The Jews of America have no religious head. Each 
congregation is autonomous, and responsible to its mem- 
bers only. It is said that an effort in New York to bring 
the Orthodox congregations under the care of a chief 
rabbi is not wholly satisfactory. 

The statistics of Jewish congregations are not frequently 
or periodically gathered, as is the custom of most religious 
denominations; but twice at least in the last forty years 
efforts have been made to ascertain the number of Jewish 
congregations in the United States, once in 1854 and again 
in 1880. According to the earlier report there were in 
1854 97 regularly organized congregations, of which 30 
were in the State of New York. The latter count was 
made under the auspices of the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites and the Union of Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and it required several years to complete the com- 
pilation. The results, which have been regarded as quite 
accurate, indicated the existence of 270 congregations, 
with 12,546 members, or about 50,000 communicants. 
The value of the real estate held by the congregations 
was returned at $4,706,700, with other property aggre- 
gating $1,497,878, or a total of $6,204,578, exclusive of 
burying- grounds. 

The tables presented herewith show that there are 533 
congregations of Orthodox and Reformed Jews, with 130,- 
496 communicants. It should be noted that in Jewish 
congregations the head of a family only is counted. The 
members of the family aré represented by one person. 
The number given as communicants, therefore, does not 
indicate the number of members of a synagogue. Mem- 
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bers of families may, on attaining their majority, rent a 
pew and be counted as a member of a synagogue or tem- 
ple, but they seldom do so until they have a household of 
their own. 


L—THE ORTHODOX JEWS. 


There are two branches or schools of thought in the 
Jewish religion, commonly designated the Orthodox and 
the Reformed. The attempt is here made to tabulate the 
statistics in accordance with this classification. It is diffi- 
cult, however, in some cases to know how to draw the 
lines. Under the above heading those congregations are 
embraced which adhere to the ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies, observing the Bible as expounded and expanded by 
‘the prophets and rabbis. The Orthodox Jews accept the 
Schulchan Aruch as authoritative in all its requirements. 
It is a codification, made by Rabbi Joseph Karo in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, of the laws and ceremo- 
nies expounded by the rabbis of the Talmud and handed 
down from generation to generation by tradition. It pro- 
vides for the minutest details of Jewish life, and those who 
accept it consider it as binding as the law of Moses itself. 
Halls to the number of 193, with a seating capacity of 
24,847, are occupied as places of worship. The average 
seating capacity of the churches is 384, and the average 
value $22,967. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi-_ Chureh ae boned Sond 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. SSE 

AVA Da aince. cers De Me RAINY | @ lta Pinas 325 
PEANMO RIA fe pine sn sn vie oe 2,225 $93,000 2,344 
Soloradon 325... 4 5 800 25,500 662 
Connecticut. cris. 6 I 500 12,000 926 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


at Seating Value of Com- 

zee rails Edinces, Ch, gum mun 
District of Columbia I I 75 $2,000 40 
GCOLC Ia Nee eee nas 3 I 200 8,000 240 
IMU bbate) Cie, as ee or 12 4 2,175 121,500 4,405 
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LOWbana 5. Sete > 8 2 575 20,000 629 
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North Dakota ..... le 37 @ eee 30 
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TESOL ee. zierhs hae 2 I 350 16,000 475 
Pennsylvania ...... 17) al 2,862 116,250 2,407) 
Rhode Island...... 3 I 200 20,000 685 
WMennessecen ayia 4 3 1,450 8,500 425 
AMS 0 Aegis ca ie PIR PE he gt anni ee roms 65 
MenmOnt. 20), suis I ES nara a ee here atone 44 
\higuhie ee eee 4 3 675 17,000 493 
Washington ....... Lat eat aati) © Wane tn 150 
IVVASCONSIE ei. /a = 9 4 2 150 7,000 291 
Aisa tereece ss 316 122 46,837 $2,802,050 57,597 


2.—THE REFORMED JEWS. 


Under this classification are included all Jewish congre- 
gations which do not recognize as absolute the authority 
of the Schulchan Aruch. In some cases the departure 
from orthodoxy is slight, as in worshiping with the hat off, 
the mingling of the sexes in the synagogue or temple, and 
the introduction of the organ and female choir. There 
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are 38 halls, with a seating capacity of 6360, occupied as 
places of worship. The average seating capacity of the 
edifices is 516, and their average value $38,839, which 


is unequaled. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Orsanie Church ocaun Value of Com- 


Ser eS: zations. Edifices. ae pa etch Laer 
ANI S CRITE A pao a eee 7 5 3,050 $103,500 2,843 
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DOUAal are tereuedia’s 217 179° 92,397 $6,952,225 72,809 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL JEWS. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


THE Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints is of 
American origin. It was founded in 1830 by Joseph 
Smith, its first Prophet. He was born in Sharon, Vt., in 
1805, removing to Palmyra, N. Y., ten years later. Be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and fifteen he began earnestly 
to inquire how he could with certainty save his soul, and 
how he might ascertain which one of the many denomina- 
tions was the true Church of Christ. While thus seeking 
he had a vision of a great light, and two “ glorious person- 
ages”’ appeared and informed him that his sins were for- 
given, and instructed him in the doctrine of the one true 
religion, which was not, he was told, represented by any 
of the existing churches. Another vision was granted him 
in 1823, when an “angel of the Lord”’ appeared and told 
him that the preparatory work for the second coming of 
Christ was soon to begin, and that he was to be chosen to 
bring about some of the purposes of the coming dispensa- 
tion. The vision was frequently renewed. By the direc- 
tions received in one of them he was enabled to obtain the 
sacred records, which have since been known as the “‘ Book 
of Mormon.” These records were received, it is stated, 
in 1827. They were “engraved on plates which had 
the appearance of gold,” and these plates were “ filled on 


both sides” with words in reformed Egyptian characters. 
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Having become the subject of persecution on account of 
the visions, he fled to Pennsylvania, and translated, “‘ by 
the gift and power of God,” the records which had been 
miraculously delivered to him. The Book of Mormon 
claims to give a history of ancient America, from a settle- 
ment by a colony who came from the Tower of Babel, at 
the confusion of tongues.. 

An angel appeared in 1829, it is stated, to Joseph Smith 
and Oliver Cowdery and ordained them as priests of the 
order of Aaron and directed them to baptize each other. 
In 1830 a church was organized at Fayette, Seneca County, 
N. Y. The new gospel was preached, miracles were an- 
nounced as an attestation of the new faith, and mission- 
aries were sent out, among whom Brigham Young, Sidney 
Rigdon, and the Pratt brothers—Parley P. and Orson—were 
prominent. Churches were established in several States. 
In 1831 the headquarters of the denomination were re- 
moved west to Kirtland, O., and a colony was formed in 
Jackson County, Mo. After having been driven out of 
Missouri, a settlement was made at Nauvoo, Ill., wherea 
large temple was erected and where the headquarters of 
the church were fixed. In 1843 Joseph Smith announced 
a revelation in favor of the celestial order of marriage 
including polygamy. In disturbances which subsequently 
arose he was shot and killed by a mob, June 27, 1844, at 
Carthage, Ill, and Brigham Young became his successor 
as Prophet. In 1846 and 1847 there was a general migra- 
tion from Illinois to Salt Lake, the present headquarters of 
the church. 

There are two divisions—the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, and the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
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I.—THE CHURCH-OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS. 


Those who migrated to Salt Lake devised a system for 
active propagation of the doctrines of the Book of Mormon 
and subsequent revelations, and their numbers increased 
steadily. The “celestial law of marriage’? was openly 
practiced after 1852, when it was promulgated. After the 
death of Brigham Young, August, 1877, John Taylor suc- 
ceeded as president of the church. In 1890 Wilford Wood- 
ruff, the successor of John Taylor as ‘seer, revelator, and 
first president,” announced a revelation prohibiting the 
contracting of further polygamous marriages. 

The chief points of the doctrinal belief of the Latter-Day 
Saints, as stated by President Wilford Woodruff, are in 
substance: God exists as a Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; men are to be punished for actual sins, and 
not for the transgression of Adam; salvation is for all men, 
through the atonement of Christ, by obedience to the laws 
and ordinances of the gospel; these ordinances are faith, 
repentance, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, 
and the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
men are called of God to the ministry by prophecy and 
the laying on of hands by those in authority; there is the 
gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, and 
interpretation of tongues; the Bible is the Word of God, so 
far as it is translated correctly, also the Book of Mormon; 
God has revealed much and has much yet to reveal; there 
is to be a literal gathering of Israel and the restoration of the 
ten tribes; Zion is to be built on this continent ; Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, which is to be renewed. 

The organization of the church includes features of both 
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the Jewish and Christian systems. There are two orders 
of the priesthood, the Melchizedek or higher, and the 
Aaronic or lesser. The first embraces apostles, patriarchs, 
high-priests, seventies, and elders, and has charge over all 
the spiritual interests of the church, preaching, baptizing, 
laying on of hands for confirmation and ordination, healing, 
blessing, administering the Lord’s Supper, and officiating 
in all the ordinances. The Aaronic priesthood, including 
bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, administers, under 
the direction of the Melchizedek priesthood, the outward 
ordinances and temporal affairs. In organization for church 
government the place of the ordinary parish is taken by 
the ward. Each ward has its meeting-house and bishop, 
and two counselors. A number of wards constitute a stake 
of Zion. At the head of each stake or district is a presi- 
dent and two counselors, who are high-priests, and a coun- 
cil of twelve high-priests who sit as a court in church 
matters. There is a general conference which meets in 
April and October of each year for the management of 
the general affairs of the church. The missionaries and 
preachers are organized into seventies. Each seventy has 
seven presidents, and is under the direction of the Twelve 
Apostles. The highest officers are those of the First Pres- 
idency, which has supreme authority, and are elected by 
the whole church. 

The chief strength of the church is in Utah, but it also 
has organizations in twenty-two States and Territories, 
There are in all 425 organizations, 266 church edifices, 
valued at $825,506, and 144,352 communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 346, and their 
average value $3103; 178 halls, etc., with a seating capac- 
ity of 28,310, are occupied. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY STAKES. 
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SUMMARY BY STAKES.—Continued. 
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MISSIONS. 
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2.—THE REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


Like the Mormons of Utah, the members of this organ- 
ization, sometimes called Nonpolygamous Mormons, trace 
their origin back to the movement begun by Joseph Smith 
in 1830. They claim to represent this movement and to 
be true to the principles and doctrines proclaimed by him, 
and insist that those who followed Brigham Young were 
led away from the truth into error. They deny that the 
revelation concerning polygamy which was communicated 
to the church in Salt Lake City in 1852 by Brigham 
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Young was genuine, and declare che. trie, successor 


to Joseph Smith in the presidency dfghe church: Was, Hot a 


Brigham Young, but Jeph Smi Wy cltlest, son, Joseph, 
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first Prophet have united witiXthe Utah’ ancl, Eee alfa" 


have become members of the Reorganized Churgh. 

. The first conference was held in 1858, and it Was ey. 
that the leadership of Brigham Young, 
Sidney Rigdon, and others was disowned and™the society 
organized. Its headquarters are at Lamoni, la., where it 
has a large publishing-house. 

The Reorganized Church accepts three books as of 
divine origin: first, the Bible; second, the Book of Mor- 
mon; third, the Book of Covenants. The latter consists 
of the revelations given to the church in the present cent- 
ury as a guide in church government. The Book of 
Mormon is accepted as a history of the ancient inhabitants 
of America and the revelation given them by God, begin- 
ning at a period two thousand years before Christ and con- 
tinuing until four hundred years after Christ. In doctrine 
they adhere to the Trinity, to the atonement by Jesus 
Christ, to the resurrection of the dead, to the second com- 
ing of Christ, and to the eternal judgment, believing that 
each individual will receive reward or punishment in strict 
measure according to the good or evil deeds done in life. 
They hold that men are to be saved by faith in God and 
Christ, by forsaking sin, by immersion for the remission 
of sin, and by the laying on of hands. They believe that 
revelations of God are still given by the Holy Spirit for 
the guidance of the church, and that the gifts, blessings, 
and powers of the Holy Spirit in Bible times are continual. 
Their order of church government is such as they find 
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authority for in the New Testament and such as they 
understand that the Apostolic Church observed. It in- 
cludes the presidency, consisting, when full, of three per- 
sons, which has jurisdiction over the whole church as its 
chief presiding authority; twelve apostles, whose special 
duty is to take charge of all missionary work abroad; one 
or more quorums of seventy, who are set apart from the 
body of elders and assist the apostles; high-priests, who 
have charge over States and districts; priests or pastors, 
teachers and deacons, and bishops, of whom three are set 
at the head of the business affairs of the church. Other 
bishops and agents assist in collecting the tithes. As to 
marriage, they believe that it is ordained of God, and that 
there should be but one companion for man or woman in 
wedlock until the contract is broken by death or transgres- 
sion. They characterize the doctrine of polygamy or plural 
wives as an abomination. 

The Reorganized Church is represented in thirty-six 
States and three Territories, including that of Utah. It 
returns 21,773 members, of whom 5303 are in Iowa. The 
next largest number, 3189, is in Missouri; Illinois has 
1909, Michigan 1540, and California 1396. Meetings are 
held in 254 halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 15,370. 
The value of the church property is $226,285, which in- 
dicates an average valuation of $1847. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 251. The church is not fully organized 
into districts. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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The two branches of Latter-Day Saints aggregate 856 
organizations, 388 church edifices, with a seating capacity 
of 122,892, and a value of $1,051,791, and 166,125 com- 
municants. Of the latter 118,201 are in Utah, and the 
next largest number, 14,972, in Idaho. 


CTPART BIC eX VIE 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS. 


THE earliest Lutherans in America came from Holland 
to Manhattan Island in 1623 with the first Dutch colony. 
For some years they had great difficulty in establishing 
worship of their own, the Dutch authorities, ecclesiastical 
and civil, having received instructions “to encourage no 
other doctrine in the New Netherlands than the true 
Reformed” and “to allure the Lutherans to the Dutch 
churches and matriculate them in the Public Reformed 
religion.” A Lutheran pastor, the Rev. John Ernest Goet- 
water, was sent to this country in 1657 by the Lutheran 
Consistory of Amsterdam to minister to two Lutheran 
congregations, one at New York, the other at Albany. 
He was not allowed, however, to enter upon his ministra- 
tions, but was sent back to Holland by representatives of 
the Reformed faith. When the English took possession 
of New York the Lutherans were allowed full liberty of 
worship. 

The Lutheran faith was also established on the banks of 
the Delaware by a Swedish colony, who erected the first 
Lutheran church in America near Lewes in 1638. Swed- 
ish immigration was soon checked, and the large Lutheran 
influx from Germany did not begin until early in the eight- 
eenth century, the first German congregation of Lutherans 
having been organized at about that time in Montgomery 
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County, Pa. with the Rev. Justus Falckner, who was 
ordained in this country by the Swedes, as its first pastor. 
In 1710 a large number of exiled Palatines settled in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in 1734 a colony of Salzburg- 
ers planted the Lutheran faith in Georgia. 

While immigration brought many Lutherans to this 
country, they were in a scattered and unorganized con- 
dition until the arrival of the Rev. Henry M. Muhlenburg, 
who drew them closer together, formed them into congre- 
gations, and inspired them with new life. In 1748 he, 
with six other ministers and lay delegates from congrega- 
tions, organized the first Lutheran synod in this country, 
the Synod or Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 1786 the 
second synod, the Ministerium of New York, was formed. 

The recent extraordinary growth of the Lutheran com- 
munion in this country is due in part to immigration from 
Lutheran countries. A large proportion of Lutherans are 
either German immigrants or the offspring of German im- 
migrants. There are also large bodies of Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and Danish Lutherans, with a number from Finland 
and other European countries. 

The system of faith held by all Lutherans is set forth in 
the Augsburg Confession and in a number of other sym- 
bols, known as Luther’s Catechisms, the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, and the 
Formula of Concord. The cardinal doctrine of the system 
is that of justification by faith alone. The ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are held by Lutherans to 
be not mere signs or memorials, but channels of grace. 
Their view of the Lord’s Supper is peculiar. They be- 
lieve that “in the Holy Supper there are present with the 
elements and are received sacramentally and supernatu- 
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rally the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ,” but re- 
ject both transubstantiation as held by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and consubstantiation as attributed by some 
writers to the Lutheran Church. They observe the vari- 
ous festivals of the Christian year, and have a liturgical 
form of worsbip. 

In polity, while the sovereignty of the individual con- 
gregation, which includes the office of preaching the gos- 
pel and administering the sacraments, is recognized, in the 
synodical system as it prevails a measure of judicial and 
executive authority is conferred upon the individual synods 
by the individual congregations. General bodies, such as 
the General Synod, General Council, etc., are formed by 
the union of a number of synods and have chiefly advisory 
powers. Synods may withdraw from the General Synod, 
General Council, and other general bodies, and may after- 
ward rejoin the body they withdrew from or join another 
body, or take an independent position. 

' Arranging the various synods as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to speech, we find that seven languages are repre- 
sented, if the Norwegian be considered as different from 
the Danish. The United Synod of the South is wholly, 
and the General Synod mostly, English. The General 
Council, the Synodical Conference, and the independent 
synods have but a small percentage of English organiza- 
tions. The following is a summary, omitting the independ- 
ent congregations, which cannot well be classified: 
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SUMMARY BY LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGES. Eee ie Communicants. 

EB eLIShee eC eet meee ence 1,816 198,997 
Germany neo. e wae Gea err oe 2,691 460,706 
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Kcelandic.\ St wamisw ssc eee ae 13 1,991 
HAN DISI wenn asitenvou «irgare a aes II 1,385 

PLOEAL eels Be hate ee eaten 8,364 1,188,119 


I.—THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


This is the oldest general body of Lutherans. It was 
organized in 1820 by representatives of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest synod; the Ministerium of New 
York, the next oldest; the Synod of North Carolina, the 
third oldest; and the Synod of Maryland and Virginia. The 
General Synod was the only general body until the Civil 
War cut off its Southern synods and led to the organization 
of the General Synod, South, now known as the United 
Synod in the South. It never had, however, the adher- 
ence of all the synods. One withdrew and afterward 
joined again; some held aloof from it for many years, so 
that from the first there has scarcely been a period in 
which there have not been synods in an independent 
attitude. 

The chief cause of the changes which synods have made 
in their attachments to the general bodies, and also of the 
organization of the General Council and Synodical Confer- 
ence, has been differences concerning the acceptance and 
interpretation of the doctrinal symbols. There have been 
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no secessions or divisions among Lutherans on account of 
questions arising in church government, except several 
instances among the Germans, when charges of hierarch- 
ical tendencies were broached. The reception in 1864 of 
the Franckean Synod by the General Synod led to a 
division on confessional grounds. It was objected by many 
that the Franckean Synod had not announced its accept- 
ance of the Augsburg Confession and it was thought to be 
doctrinally unsound. It was contended in behalf of those 
who adhered to the General Synod that the Franckean 
Synod had accepted the Augsburg Confession in accepting 
‘the constitution of the General Synod, in which is set forth 
the confessional basis. The minority, including the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, presented a 
protest against the admission of the Franckean Synod, and 
the representatives of the Ministerium withdrew. Two 
years later, however, at the next meeting of the General 
Synod, delegates from the Ministerium were in attendance, 
but, not being allowed to participate in the election of 
officers, on the ground that the Ministerium must be con- 
sidered as “in a state of practical withdrawal from the 
governing functions of the General Synod,” they retired, 
and their example was subsequently followed by the Pitts- 
burg, English Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas synods, and the 
Ministerium soon after led in a movement for the formation 
of another general body. 

The following is the confessional basis of the General 
Synod: 

“We receive and hold with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of our fathers the Word of God, as contained in 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the 
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Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the divine Word and of the faith of our 
church founded upon that Word.” 

The General Synod Lutherans affiliate more readily with 
other evangelical denominations than the Lutherans at- 
tached to the General Council, the Synodical Conference, 
or the Ohio Synod. They do not refuse to exchange pul- 
pits with ministers of evangelical churches, as do their 
stricter brethren, who condemn these relations under the 
general term “ unionism.” 

The General Synod has connected with it 23 synods, the 
oldest of which, that of Maryland, was organized in 1820, 
and the newest, that of Middle Tennessee, in 1878. It is 
represented in twenty-five States and in the District of 
Columbia and Territory of New Mexico. Nearly one half 
of its communicants, or 78,938, are to be found in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Of its 1424 organizations, Penn: 
sylvania has 596. There are 1322 edifices, valued at 
$8,919,170. This indicates an average value for each 
edifice of $6745, which is extraordinary. The average 
seating capacity of the edifices is 357. Only 72 of the 
1424 organizations meet in other than church buildings. 
The 72 halls have a seating capacity of 10,730. 

The boundaries of Lutheran synods are very irregular. 
Those of the synods belonging to the General Synod are 
more regular than those of any of the other Lutheran gen- 
eral bodies, but only 5 of the 23 do not cross one or more 
State lines. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY SYNODS.—Condtinued. 
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2.—THE UNITED SYNOD IN THE SOUTH. 


Soon after the beginning of the Civil War the four synods 
of North and South Carolina and of Virginia and south- 
west Virginia withdrew from the General Synod because 
of the adoption by that body, at its convention in 1862, of 
resolutions concerning the war which gave offense to the 
South. These synods and the Synod of Texas were not 
represented in the convention of 1862 on account of the 
outbreak of hostilities and the condition of the country. 
The next year (1863) the four synods above mentioned 
and the Synod of Georgia constituted the General Synod, 
South. A few other Southern synods afterward became 
connected with it. In 1886 a new organization, known as 
the United Synod in the South, took its place, consisting 
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of six synods which had belonged to the General Synod, 
South, and the independent Tennessee and Holston synods. 

The type of Lutheranism represented by the United 
Synod in the South is similar to that of the General Synod, 
though perhaps a little stricter. Its confessional basis is 
as follows : 

“The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the Old 
and New Testaments, the only standard of doctrine and 
church discipline. 

“As a true and faithful exhibition of the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures in regard to matters of faith and prac- 
tice, the three ancient symbols, the Apostolic, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian Creeds, and the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession of Faith; also, the other symbolical books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz., the Apology, the 
Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger Catechisms of 
Luther, and the Formula of Concord, consisting of the 
Epitome and full Declaration as they are set forth, defined, 
and published in the Christian Book of Concord, or the 
Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church, published in 
the year 1580, as true and Scriptural developments of the 
doctrines taught in the Augsburg Confession and in perfect 
harmony of [szc] one and the same pure Scriptural faith.” 

The United Synod in the South is represented in nine 
of the Southern States, including Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. It has 414 organizations and 379 church edifices, 
of an average value of $2938, and an average seating capac- 
ity of 365; 29 halls, with a seating capacity of 4225,.are 
occupied. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
aoe falas Editces, Gi, gghuch mu 
LEU pe a eae C3 I 250 $1,200 75 
leiiteyn (6 ee er ey wane oe 2 2 460 5450 143 
Georela eens. 16 15 4,825 99,150 1,477 
MISSISSIPPI. ania II IO 2,750 4,650 533 
North Carolina.... 119 107 44,463 263,690 11,759 
South:Garolina’...¢ 74 S78 27,525 339,250 8,757 
Lis MuneCe ohn a bai aa eae 20 7,410 52,750 1,999 
Wore hyE eae erg Sinn 145 124 45,090 314,200 11,196 
West Virginia..... 21 22 5,680 33,725 1,518 
POG eects 3 414 379 138,453 $1,114,065 37,457 
SUMMARY BY SYNODS, 
SYNODS. 

Alpha Synod of 
Freedmen....... 5 3 550 $1,750 94 
ME COURIN A Mes ais: ee 4,885 92,600 ~=-1,535 
ELGISEORE taste cise ne 74) 22 7,835 53,050) 25020 
Mississippi ........ II 10 25750 4,650 533 
North Carolina.... 56 535 21,050 188,800 6,163 
South Carolina.... 61 66 21,975 83 7t5O 8 7G OlS 
Southwest Virginia. 65 48 17,502 114,050 4,379 
PDETITESSEE. doin. 2 107 97 41,976 143,790 10,086 
Mir Que v5.45 oes 65 64 19,930 177,625 5,525 
otal cncestas 414 379 138,453 $1,114,065 37,457 


3.—THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


This was the third general body to be organized in the 
order of time. When the General Synod consented in 
1864 to the admission of the Franckean Synod, which was 
regarded by the minority of the General Synod as un- 
Lutheran and as not having definitely accepted the Augs- 
burg Confession, the delegates of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania protested (a number of others joining in the 
protest) and withdrew. At the next session of the Gen- 
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eral Synod, being excluded from participation in its organ- 
ization, they retired from the body. The Pittsburg, the 
New York, the English Ohio, the Minnesota, and the 
Texas synods also dissolved their connection with the 
General Synod. The withdrawal of the delegates of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was approved by that body 
at its next session, and a committee was appointed to issue 
a “fraternal address to all Evangelical Lutheran synods, 
ministers, and congregations in the United States and 
Canada which confess the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
inviting them to unite in a convention for the purpose 
of forming a union of Lutheran synods.” The proposed 
convention was held in December, 1866, representatives 
of the synods of Pennsylvania, New York, English Ohio, 
Pittsburg, Wisconsin, English district of Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Canada, Illinois, and the Joint Synod of Ohio 
participating. “Principles of Faith and Church Polity” 
were adopted, and the next year the first convention of 
the new body was held. Thus was the General Council 
organized. 

In the first year of its history the Joint Synod of Ohio 
withdrew and the German Synod of Iowa assumed a semi- 
independent position, sending delegates and participating 
in the debate but taking no part in the voting. This body 
still sustains this relation. The withdrawal of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, and, a few years later, of the synods of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, and the semi-independ- 
ent position taken by the German Synod of Iowa, were on 
account of the refusal of the General Council to give a sat- 
isfactory declaration on what are called the ‘‘ Four Points.” 
It was the desire of these bodies that some expression 
should be given concerning chiliasm, and that the admis- 
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sion of non-Lutherans to communion, the exchange of 
“ pulpits with sectarians,’ and membership in secret soci- 
eties should be unequivocally condemned. The council 
would not commit itself fully at that time on these points, 
though it has since practically done so, especially on the 
questions of pulpit and altar fellowship. 

The confessional basis of the General Council is as fol- 
lows: 

“We accept and acknowledge the doctrine of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession in its original sense as 
throughout in conformity with the pure truth, of which 
God’s Word is the only rule. We accept its statements 
of truth as in perfect accordance with the canonical Script- 
ures. We reject the errors it condemns, and believe that 
all which it commits to the liberty of the church of right 
belongs to that liberty. 

“In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession we declare our conviction 
that the other confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other than its 
system of doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity 
pure and Scriptural. Preéminent among such accordant, 
pure, and Scriptural statements of doctrine, by their in- 
trinsic excellence, by the great and necessary ends for 
which they were prepared, by their historical position, and 
by the general judgment of the church, are these: The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Arrti- 
cles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Con- 
cord, all of which are, with the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, in perfect harmony of one and the same Scriptural 
faith.” 

One of the most perplexing questions Lutherans have 
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had to deal with in this country has been that of language. 
It is agreed that the communion sustained very heavy 
losses down almost to the middle of this century by insist- 
ing that synodical proceedings and church services gener- 
ally should be in the German tongue. The children, hav- 
ing learned English, desired to have the services conducted 
in that language; failing in this, they joined other denom- 
inations. The General Council proposed from the begin- 
ning that the different languages and nationalities “ should 
be firmly knit together in this New World in the unity of 
one and the same pure faith,” and declared that “no dis- 
tinction of language” 
the great work’ before the church in this country. It 
includes American, German, and Scandinavian elements, 
but English is the official language of the General Council, 
though the German and Scandinavian tongues are also 
used. It has many large English churches in the eastern 
cities, but a majority of the congregations are German 
and Scandinavian and employ those languages. But few 
of the ministers are incapable of speaking and writing 
in English. All the correspondence of the Census Office 
with Lutherans of whatever synodical connection was in 
English, and scarcely a score out of the thousands of let- 
ters received were in any other tongue. 

There are nine synods connected with the General 
Council, including one in Canada, which, of course, is not 
given in these tables. While the General Council, the 
General Synod, and, indeed, most other denominations of 
this country, have churches and communicants in other 
countries, these churches and communicants are omitted in 
the census reports. Only those congregations are included 
which are within the territorial limits of the United States. 


must be allowed “to interfere with 
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The General Council has 2044 organizations, with 1554 
edifices and 324,846 communicants. Of the latter, 107,- 
025 are attached to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
oldest. Lutheran synod in the United States. Some 367 
organizations hold worship in halls, etc., having a seating 
capacity of 30,904. The total value of church property is 
$11,119,286, or an average for each edifice of $7155, 
which is even higher than the extraordinary average of 
houses of worship owned by the General Synod. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 378. 

While there are only eight synods, there are congrega- 
tions in thirty-two States and one Territory, Pennsylvania, 
of course, maintaining the lead, with 616, or nearly one 
third of the whole number, and 124,163 communicants. 
The next largest number of communicants, 39,430, is found 
in New York, Minnesota coming third, with 27,906, and 
Illinois fourth, with 26,860. The Synod of Texas is the 
only synod that does not cross State lines. The Swedish 
Augustana Synod, though second in numbers to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, embraces in its territory no fewer 
than thirty States, being, in fact, almost as widespread 
as the entire General Council. Delaware and Kentucky 
are the only two States covered by the General Council 
which are not also covered by the Augustana Synod. 
This body of wide boundaries was organized in 1860 
with only about 5000 communicants, and is composed of 
Swedish Lutherans. The synod is subdivided into seven 
conferences, or sub-synods, which meet semi-annually. 
The synod itself is assembled yearly. The German Iowa 
Synod has five districts, and covers several States. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


ne iy Seating Value of 
STATES, zations, Baifices. ,C#, church 
Calorie canis 7 5 Eis $62,300 
ColoradOve. seen 7 6 1,436 65,800 
SonMecticut rem. ca. 24 15 5,820 122.400 
IDelawaleusyccim ites 2 I 335 10,000 
Dist. of Columbia . . I 2 1,400 40,000 
MGLOT avetr: Secs axe sec re I ike Saree | same 
IGEN Do feo ee cuca ean ore ake 3 2 180 2,450 
NOES Geen cous 6 TAG TEL 22m AZ O35 809,150 
(ndianaeeer sare: 38 S41, 335 148,100 
WOW ae tees a etene 7AM C295 NSA T7i 420,680 
Wansasccace. checnres 62 AB ZOA: 136,830 
INGINMUOSY dc a56 00 5< 4 3 570 6,800 
WHEN OES orn praca nena oie I I 300 2,600 
Massachusetts ..... 12 6 2,110 55,900 
Michigan’... 2.0... 70 58 =: 14,305 153,350 
Minnesota ....<... 2227S 52,445 624,120 
IMGSSOUNI eer reit car 18 16 3,584 101,800 
Nebraskan enemy. 88 Dp Mees 206,001 
New Hampshire... 2 2 750 13,500 
INGWAIICESCY sires oc 30 20 8,785 339,500 
ING Wal ROUEN sisi eyes UiQv LOO 4357042 1, O15 15 LO 
North Dakota...... 38 77 1,210 15,400 
ORIOM re ees» TISmmE LOO mNEs 5.5.10 483, 100 
OMGRON aad soo Bee 4 3 675 13,650 
Pennsylvania...... 616 486 268,885 4,993,355 
Ribodesslandeaca 3 I 300 5,250 
South Dakota ..... 100 31 5,070 40,125 
BILCXASe aeyeyeior, ecnin. << 42 39 9,810 128,740 
WCE OMe erre gees. Qa usec ke Seay iccisrse's 
Washington....... 7 5 1,400 33,950 
West Virginia ..... I I 800 10.000 
WVASCONSLN rei = 85 66 17,290 158,925 
Wy OmMIne ae oe oe Cy page” ae eee Rete errieaees tts 
otalowean. si 2,044 1,554 588,825 $11,119,286 
SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
SYNODS. 

English Synod of 
02: Re Roms eee 64 58 20,375 $273,600 
Tndianate 5. 5 -:52:.: 31 27 9,010 169,000 


Ministerium of New 
WV OTK ts <benctens II5 117 47,319 1,942,410 


324,846 


8,273 
3,058 


42,029 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued, 


Oroans (Church Seating Mes of os 
SANODS:- Baton Edifices. fee pone ae 
Ministerium of Penn- 

Sylvanian. cssts 456 347. 227,555 $4,319,355 107,025 
PiltSDULS Meare mm kee ass 167 149 47,825 961,800 20,755 
Scandinavian Au- 

PUSEATIA sh. Rear ta'- 688 515 156,664 2,600,550 88,700 
BESRAS yagre ed or ee 39. S35 8,485 112,740 6,643 
German Synod of 
LOWalrens elssehitcs: 484 306 71,592 739,831 47,363 

Rate! Bee ct 2,044 1,554 588,825 $11,119,286 324,846 


4.—THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 


The latest and largest of the Lutheran general bodies 
is the Synodical Conference, organized in 1872 by repre- 
sentatives of the Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, and Norwegian synods. Four of these synods, the 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois, had taken part 
in the organization of the General Council, but had with- 
drawn. The conference was intended to represent a type 
of Lutheran confessionalism stricter than that of the Gen- 
eral Council, as that of the General Council was stricter 
than the General Synod. The following is its confessional 
basis : 

“The Synodical Conference acknowledges the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as God’s Word, 
and the Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
1580, called the Concordia, as its own.” 

The central body of the Synodical Conference, and the 
influence which constitutes the peculiar type of Lutheran- 
ism which it stands for, is the synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States, which was organized in 1847. The nucleus 
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of this synod was a Saxon colony of Lutherans who settled 
in Missouri in 1839. When the synod was constituted it 
embraced 12 congregations and 22 ministers, but, proclaim- 
ing a Lutheranism of the most positive character, it at- 
tracted to itself hosts of German immigrants who were dis- 
satisfied with the result of the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed religions in the Fatherland, and were pleased 
with the absolute and unreserved acceptance of the Augs- 
burg Confession required by the synod and with its stern 
antagonism to every form of syncretism (union services, 
union communions, union congregations), and its insistence 
on pure Lutheran literature, pure Lutheran services, and 
a pure and positive Lutheranism. Some questions which 
most other Lutheran bodies might consider open questions 
are not so held by the “ Missourians,” as they are called. 
For example, they maintain that Antichrist is the Roman 
pontiff; that their doctrine as to the ministry and the 
church is the true and settled Scriptural doctrine, and that 
all forms of chiliasm or millenarianism are to be condemned. 
They allow no differences on these and some other extra- 
confessional points; therefore their type of doctrine and 
practice has become known, both in this country and Ger- 
many, where it has obtained some favor, as ‘“‘ Missourian.” 

In 1881 the Joint Synod of Ohio withdrew from the 
Synodical Conference as the result of a controversy which 
arose on the doctrine of predestination, and was followed 
in 1882 by the Norwegian Synod. The synod of Missouri 
maintained that predestination to salvation is not due to 
God’s foresight of faith in man, but faith and perseverance 
in faith are included in the decree. The adherents of the 
Ohio party opposed this as Calvinistic, and a division was 
the result, 
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The Missouri is by far the largest Lutheran synod in the - 
United States, and embraces in its territory thirty-one 
States and the District of Columbia. It is divided into 13 
districts, or sub-synods, and reports 1589 organizations, 
with 1261 church edifices, valued at $6,759,535, and 293,- 
211 communicants. 

The Synodical Conference has 1934 organizations, 1531 
church edifices, and 357,153 communicants. The average 
seating capacity of its edifices is 289, and their average 
value $5098. Only 67 halls, with a seating capacity of 
4362, are occupied. The constituency of the Synodical 
Conference is almost wholly German. Services in Eng- 
lish are, however, being extensively introduced, and ex- 
clusively English congregations have been founded. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

pane ralias, Sdiies, Ch, church, unl 
ADA Ars © soe 5 5 1,300 $12,200 534 
IAPICATISNS Steed os As 17 13 2,165 39,3455 ual, 3 nu 
ASAIO TA ees siacs se 12 7 2,075 101,800 —-1,702 
Golaradow > 6/4, . Gs 6 2 475 22,500 394 
Connecticut...5%. .,. 8 4 1,900 33,500 ~=—-1, 405 
District of Columbia I I 400 30,000 375 
POOL Arata res face 3 2 270 4,400 209 
EGAN Ge teeth sh eed Tis Angew Uap ethane neers 27 
MSS termes ese 250 223 80,144 1,456,630 69,033 
IGIaN aac oot t 102 96 32,299 632,260 24,666 
Iowa ocr, DEO 139 82 18,452 TOASTS LR oohe 
ICANISAS fac6 3 Soh ac kay 71 47 8,974 95,030 5,906 
Kentucky ......... 3 3 goo 9,800 468 
LOWISIANA <scnss 6:2 + Il Ii 3,375 59,400 2,452 
Mairviand ts %ei5.4 sis: 14 12 4,862 129.975 3,208 
Massachusetts ..... fe) 6 1,575 54,000,  Ty7 17 
Michigan ......... 137) S1OGues Ss, 758 488,880 27,472 
Minnesota ........ 217 150). 630.346 443,700 30,398 
VLISSONEL tocar es vs TiS 1I27 32,820 613,940 22,121 
Montana, fay ies ti 2 I 225 10,000 130 
INCDIASEA Ul wie. 135 93 16,788 168,570 12,339 


IN 6wiJErsey . oh. oir 5 5 1,320 32,000 699 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church peas ay Nace Com- 
pean zations. Edifices. pacity. ean canes 
INewsVorke sss .5 5s5 67 65 24,406 $1,055,455 22,642 
North Dakota...... 18 5 650 6,050 ~—-:1,136 
OUntOmer tues ce ores 54 55 18,330 409,975 15,440 
One sommes 5 3 340 6,300 274 
Pennsylvania ...... 26 25 9,697 284,915 6.559 
South Dakota ..... 71 24 4,368 20,770 3,097 
INSWUNEESRS ey cg oc 2 2 550 30,110 227 
AREAS err es cutis 28 21 4,680 30.675 3,498 
Wiiomnnven soe dae 4 5 1,275 20,815 399 
West Virginia ..... 4 2 300 300 121 
WASGOTSING <7. se - 388 331 98,193 1,306,303 83,942 
Total... 22... 1,934 1,531 443,185 $7,804,313 357,153 
SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
SYNODS. 

Minnesota. 2.0.7)... go BO7 145523" 2185090) (12,055 

Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States .... 1,589 1,261'% 366,507 6,759.535 293,211 
WWASCOMSII afar 237. 19834 58,855 794,988 50,095 

English Conference 
of Missouri..... ; 18 123% 3,300 30,800 —‘i1, 192 
POC eer 1,934 1,531 443,185 $7,804,313 357,153 


INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN SYNODS. 


There are twelve Lutheran synods which are not con- 
nected with any of the four general bodies, and are there- 
fore called independent bodies. They occupy this attitude 
for various reasons. In at least two cases, those of the 
Suomai Synod, a body of Finns, and the Icelandic Synod, 
the reason doubtless is peculiarity of language; in other 
cases it is differences of view on various doctrinal and 
practical questions and in national peculiarities. Some of 
these bodies are small, three of them having less than 5000 
communicants each, but some of them are large enough to 
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constitute separate denominations. In 1892 the Michigan 
Synod united with the Wisconsin and Minnesota synods 
of the Synodical Conference, and a new general body was 
thus formed. In 1893 the Joint Synod of Ohio and the 
German Synod of Iowa agreed upon terms of pulpit and 
altar fellowship, without becoming organically united. 


5.—THE JOINT SYNOD OF OHIO AND OTHER STATES. 


This body was organized in 1818. It occupied an in- 
dependent attitude until 1867, when it assisted in consti- 
tuting the General Council, but only to withdraw in the 
following year, because it was not fully satisfied with the 
position of the council concerning the question of pulpit 
and altar fellowship with other denominations. It has ever 
been conservative and strictly confessional in character, 
and it was for nine years connected with the Synodical 
Conference, from which it withdrew in 1881 because it 
could not accept the views of the majority concerning the 
doctrine of predestination. Since then it has occupied an 
independent position. Its constituency is for the most 
part German, but in about a third of its congregations both 
German and English are used. Like other large Lutheran 
synods, it is divided into a number of districts. 

While its chief strength is in the State of Ohio, it has 
many communicants in Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Indiana. It embraces twenty-three States and the 
District of Columbia, New York constituting the most 
easterly and northerly portion of its territory, Texas the 
most southerly, and Oregon the most westerly. It has 
421 organizations, 443 edifices, valued at $1,639,087, and 
69,505 communicants. Only ten of its organizations hold 
services in other than church edifices. The average value 
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of its edifices is $3700, and their average seating capacity 
337. Only ro halls, with a seating capacity of 785, are 
occupied. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: roan é Seating Value of Com- 

as galas, Edges, Ch, ohh unk 
District of Columbia I I 250 $13,000 150 
Idaho Soe oT I 300 1,000 80 
MNOS o.oo e ee 16 16 6,950 60,000 =. 2,695 
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IQOMISIaN aaa: eae I I 700 5,000 500 
Maryland ......... 12 12 3,620 38,900 1,545 
Michigan oc... eo: Di 20 7,072 125,700 6,217 
Minnesota-=......- 21 23 8,700 37,250 3,180 
WEISS OUMlie eo em, <x I I 200 600 30 
Nebraska... ss. .2- 7 7 1,800 4,600 440 
INS WRONG en 5, ea oe 2 2 2 330 2,700 198 
North Carolina.... 12 II 2,550 6,315 567 
North Dakota ..... I I 300 750 70 
OMMO-5 sco pownod ION BOYS WrAiey/ 839,272 31,261 
ORSRGHM. 6h bac gabe = I I 200 600 50 
Pennsylvania ..... cea 32 32 10,429 206,100 5,552 
South Dakota ....- 3 3 1,000 2,700 327 
TRONS 5 hte chem 4 ii 2,850 20,000 ~=—‘1,730 
WAISINVEY wane peee oe 5 4 750 2,900 175 
Washington....... 4 6 1,250 11,400 386 
West Virginia..... 16 10% 2,025 5,500 779 
WWASCONSIM eee she 25 AI 14,750 80,600 7,356 
Potable: ac A421 443 149,338 $1,639,087 69,505 


6.—THE BUFFALO SYNOD. 


This synod was organized in 1845 by the Rev. J. A. 
A. Grabau, who came from Germany, where he had suf- 
tered for his opposition to the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran religions. The synod has announced views con~ 
cerning the ministerial office which other Lutherans have 
considered as hierarchical. It insists that ordination, unless 
by ordained ministers, is not valid; that ministers created 
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by congregations have no divine authority to pronounce 
absolution or to consecrate the elements of bread and 
wine; that congregations may not pronounce excommu- 
nication; that obedience is due to ministers; and that the 
synod is the supreme tribunal in the church. 

The synod has congregations in six States, with 25 
church edifices, valuedsat $84,410, and 4242 communi- 
cants. The average value of its edifices is $3376, and 
their average seating capacity 232. Two halls, with a 
seating capacity of 275, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating Value of Com- 
a- 


Organi- Church Y 

pre atom. Edifce, Ce chueh ae 
California... .44.5 I I 150 $500 26 
Lins Foe) a rire aen ie I I 300 2,500 136 
WET OI AT rane sree sores 4 4 848 10, 100 342 
NEMNeSOtA LS vc. gos 2 2 300 3,700 312 
Ie WEV OTs o-L.6.9 «3 12 fe) 2570 48,010 2,268 
WVESCOMSIT oy nice es 7d 7 1,480 19,600 1,158 
Oe Scr sc thats 27 25 5,793 $84,410 4,242 


7.—HAUGE’S SYNOD. 


This is a body of Norwegian Lutherans organized in the 
period 1846-50 by immigrants from Norway. It took its 
name from Hauge, a leader of a strong spiritual movement 
in that country. Its followers lay much stress upon con- 
version and are noted for their earnestness. The laymen 
participate in prayer and exhortation in public assemblies, 
contrary to the practice of some other bodies of a more 
churchly character. This synod has always occupied an 
independent attitude. 

It has 175 organizations, divided among eleven States, 
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but with two thirds of its strength in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin, and 100 church edifices having an 
average seating capacity of 306 and an average value of 
$2149; 75 halls, with a seating capacity of 4436, are oc- 
cupied, 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Orcane - Seating Value of Com- 
Pes za ate esseemn ee ol nt 
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8.—THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This body was organized by Norwegian immigrants a 
few years later than Hauge’s Synod. Like the latter, it 
has always maintained an independent position, except for 
the short period when it was connected with the Synod- 
ical Conference. A few years ago a controversy over the 
doctrine of predestination caused a division in its ministry 
and congregations, resulting in the formation of what was 
known as the Anti-Missouri Brotherhood. The synod 
accepted the views of the Missouri Synod, which its type 
of Lutheranism resembles, while the brotherhood rejected 
these views as Calvinistic. 

The synod is divided into three districts. Its territory 
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embraces twenty-two States, stretching from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Two thirds of its commu- 
nicants, however, are in the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The average value of its church edifices is $2929, 
and their average seating capacity is 287. It occupies 182 
halls, which have a seating capacity of 12,115. 


SUMMARY: BY STATES. 


roanie i Seating Value of Com- 
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Michigan 4 oy.8 ess 14 i, sl Gls 9,900 758 
Winnesota sy ..0 ties - 164 112% 32,843 267,950 21,832 
IVEISSOUTI voc. s/ptaiete ote 2 I 200 400 50 
Montana «4.05027 0 3 I 250 1,200 165 
NGbraskA.. a2. c's aT 7 1,520 12,200 544 
DME Wa ELSE Viter-c,. o= I I 225 4,000 180 
New sVork yun ia 5 3 1,050 33,000 784 
North Dakota ..... 53 8 2,200 22,975 2,784 
COLO eters ore heer 4 I 150 3,000 184 
OVER ON etre sea gree- 3 I 200 2,500 95 
South Dakota ..... 46 13 3,240 25,700 3,030 
CR AS ts eet aaa 4 5 950 6,700 350 
Washington....... A ea APRS Le A xte n 16 
Wisconsin ,,...... 95 77% 21,460 200,800 15,037 
Tots ose es 489 275 78,988 $806,825 55,452 


9.—THE MICHIGAN SYNOD. 


This is a German body organized in 1860. It helped 
to organize the General Council, and was connected with 
it until 1888, when it withdrew because the position of 
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the council on the question of pulpit and altar fellowship 
with other denominations was not sufficiently decided. 

The synod is represented in the States of Michigan and 
Indiana, having in all 11,482 communicants. Its church 
edifices have an average value of $3109 and an average 
seating capacity of 276. There are 12 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 550. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

STATES. Sei sae ee Ca: sf Church muni- 

ae : pacity. Property. cants. 

Tndianar a -cesd. 3 3 1,150 $7,500 441 
Michigan. ce. sa: 62 50 13,463 1722/7 OMe LL OAT 
AE ota leer ain- 65 5379 s14,013) “104,770 1 t,A62 


I0.—THE DANISH CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This is the oldest body of Danish Lutherans in this 
country, having been organized in 1872. It is connected 
with the Church of Denmark, which sent missionaries to 
this country, who helped to organize Danish congregations 
and a little later to form them into a synod. 

It has congregations in fourteen States and in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. Its territory stretches from Maine to 
California, forming a belt across the northern portion of 
the country. It has 131 organizations, with 75 edifices, 
having an average seating capacity of 198 and an average 
value of $1741. The total number of communicants is 
10,181, more than half of whom are to be found in the 
States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota. The 
synod is divided into 9 districts. There are 42 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 2175, used as places of worship. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church rece Loess Sear 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Reminorsict yin <1, Bee 4 I 300 $1,200 125 
Gonnechicut. a5 «cs 2 2 300 2,000 200 
MULNOIS Mae tes iors 9 5 1,330 15,100 1,314 
LOWA Pacer Sees 23 14 3,390 2A; 8008 a2, 210 
IADISAS S hercreais ester I I 125 800 120 
Wainer rnin. aoe 2 2 AOO* © Gat 200 
Massachusetts ..... Bas Det) vee cae, wlewaeetee 119 
Michigan 6.5%, 9 8 1,900 13,700 588 
hlaistesfolek m8 Chan Gee 17 8 1,230 11,300 sel,O22 
INEDIAS KA cies 19 II 1,510 20, 100 888 
EW.) EESEM vecryim cia? 8 5 1,000 6,000 565 
INGW MOLK: Gti ciao 5 4 475 11,000 410 
South Dakota ..... II I 200 1,500 285 
RUSE ew ake tetnac’s Scsce Pe 2 Va, hero. «eae tee 48 
Wisconsin ........ 16 13 2,600 22,200) 25070 
BROLAL ern sont 131 7e-~ 14,760. $120,700 10,185 


II.—THE GERMAN AUGSBURG SYNOD. 


This body was formed in 1875. It has 23 organizations, 

distributed among nine States. These organizations own 

3 church edifices, with an average seating capacity of 329 
and an average value of $4829. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Sxaras. Organi- Church “G0 itch mun 

pacity. Property. cants, 

APKANSAS Uae ay tse. a ee ere te om 75 
Hingistee ess ee 4 4 700 $9,450 631 
PRGION Ae sonnet see 2 2 600 5,000 370 
ye Nn Se I I 100 1,000 70 
WECDISAN TY Sanu ness I I 300 5,000 174 
MISS tate tno Rei 2 3 1,360 40,000 1,199 
IN WRNIOLRS Styne I I 700 3,500 800 
UG romtts ene I I 1,000 26,800 1,700 
WV ISCONSIU cea ncn 10 10 2,800 ZO;3 10 see us OOr 
Totals re 23 23 7,560 $111,060 7,010 
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12.—THE DANISH ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA. 


This association was formed in 1884, chiefly by Danish 
ministers, who withdrew from what was then called the 
Norwegian-Danish Conference, not because of doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical differences, but because of reasons growing 
out of differences of nationality. 

It embraces 50 organizations, with 33 church edifices, 
having an average seating capacity of 173 and an average 
value of $1357. There are 15 halls, with a seating capac- 
ity of 480. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

He: foe eee oe ee ane 
Galiformia <5 s< soc: « 4 2 B75 $3,000 144 
PivOIS tera nacre I SN ber 4,000 50 
NOWaWactecncnas econ evess 6 2 350 3,800 413 
Wine NSRO 5 cca eae 14 9 1,675 TO,T5O a5 27: 
INeloraskay cr. aren - 16 14 2,200 14,625 754 
Gree on oem nee Digger 0 cen oes: 20 
South Dakota...... 2 2 250 2,200 153 
Washington....... Da re Pe ei ee eee 40 
Wasconsin: .3.5..-- 4 4 850 7,000 395 
Ota Peres ac 50 = 33-«5,700 $44,775 3,493 


13.—THE ICELANDIC SYNOD. 


The Synod of Icelanders was organized in 1885. By 
far the larger part of this synod is in Manitoba. 

It has in this country 13 organizations, 4 church edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 325 and an average 
value of $1800, and 1991 communicants. It is represented 
in two States only, Minnesota and North Dakota. There 
are 9 halls, with a seating capacity of 750. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

STATES. Organi- eee Ca- = Church muni- 
BAO aa e-pacitys Property. cants. 

Minnesota sy... ..5> 5 ee s  Ca cain. 221 
North Dakota ...... 8 4 1,300 $7,200 1,770 
otal wanes cy dete 13 4: 4,360 $7,200 1,991 


14.—THE IMMANUEL SYNOD. 


This is a small German body whose organization dates 
from 1886. It is represented in seven States and the 
District of Columbia, having 21 organizations, 19 church 
edifices, with an average seating capacity of 279 and an 
average value of $4958, and 5580 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church arene : ee mee! 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

District of Columbia I I 300 $15,000 500 
MINNOW er ey clare I I 300 10,000 300 
ROGAN en a breene thse I I 150 1,200 180 
Michigan ascencise rs I I 600 15,000 500 
New: (ersev.. «ata. 2 2 550 7,000 700 
DLEWa MOL ale ones 5 3 600 6,000 600 
ORIOG Tee eet aos 6 6 1,600 25,500 1,350 
Pennsylvania...... 4 4 1,200 14,500 1,450 
EL Otalowrerss aera’ 21 19 5,300 $94,200 5,580 


I5.—THE SUOMAI SYNOD. 


This is a body of Finnish Lutherans constituted in 1889. 
It has 11 organizations, 8 church edifices, with an average 
seating capacity of 230 and an average value of $1548, 
and 1385 communicants, of whom 1265 are in Michigan 
and 120 in South Dakota. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church - 

STATES. Patiodeen Rares: Ca- Church muni- 

pacity. Property. cants. 

Michigan .....:..; 10 7 1755 $10,973 «1,265 
South Dakota ..... I I 200 1,925 120 
Motalegaec ya... II 8 1,915 $12,898 1,385 


16.—THE UNITED NORWEGIAN CHURCH. 


This body was constituted in 1890 by the union of three 
synods, viz., the Norwegian Augustana Synod, organized 
in 1860, the Conference of the Norwegian-Danish Church, 
organized in 1870, and the Norwegian Anti-Missouri Broth- 
erhood, organized in 1887. The Brotherhood separated 
from the Norwegian Synod because they could not accept 
the latter’s views respecting the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination. The union of these three bodies was due to a 
movement to bring together, as far as possible, all Norwe- 
gian Lutherans in one body. Hauge’s Synod and the Nor- 
wegian Synod, however, still maintain a separate attitude. 

The United Synod embraces eighteen States in its terri- 
tory. It has 1122 organizations, 670 church edifices, and 
119,972 communicants, of whom 49,541 are in the single 
State of Minnesota. The average seating capacity of the 
churches is 277, and the average value $2312. There are 
393 halls, with a seating capacity of 29,185. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. Organi- cece art Church muni- 

OT ACS ee saci tye Property. cants. 

Reah Ose tsep cee I I 300 $2,500 ete 
WMhinOISsa-eerraaa 27 24 6,445 68,400 3,298 
OWE Se orcienG. ka Born 113 SSmeE2 55335 220,100 - 14,891 


IGANSAS ces eerora ss 7 Bo Ge) 5,300 314 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


. r Seating Value of Com- 

eats zalons. Ednees. C$, patel, Rum 
BARE roc cri ue cs 2 I 200 $2,000 225 
Maryland ........ I a steed) Un oe: 42 
WiiGHIo an neers seer: 27 23 5,973 69,450 3,011 
Womnesota—.. . <2 405 283 76,791 608,200 49,541 
WVIISSOUTI I ete cs I “he ae eens 14 
Montana sees < : 2 =. aks eRe en 87 
Nebraska sees 13 I 100 250 285 
New Hampshire .. I I 250 2,500 125 
ING Wey Obit oa on I ar Sietoy | | gets 84 
North Dakota..... 162 44 10,380 77,550 10,283 
Oaqtexey Penk Me eae 5 2 650 9,500 204. 
South Dakota .... 148 41 8,150 54,655 7,922 
Washington...... 19 10 25075 29,600 819 
WWaSGONSING <).fey5/0 0 187 I51 47,443 394,450 28,717 
Ota) aoe es 1,122 670 185,242 $1,544,455 119,972 


INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


Besides the independent synods there are a number of 
independent Lutheran congregations—that is, congrega- 
tions which do not belong to any synod. In most cases 
the reason is not doctrinal, but simply a love of independ- 
ence. Not infrequently the pastor of an independent 
congregation is himself a member of some synod. They 
are found in most of the States and Territories. They 
aggregate 231 organizations, 188 church edifices, with a 
seating capacity of 62,334, and valued at $1,249,745, and 
41,953 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL LUTHERANS. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

Organi- Church g - Stet 

STATES. cations. Edifces, C2) = Church mont 
Adabamiaversss 3. 10 7 1,850 $15,400 791 
AsKAnSAS}; farce 18 13 2,165 395345 1,386 
California....... 39 21 6,575 364,800 4,267 


COlOLAUG 16.93 see 21 14 3,236 154,800 1,208 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL LUTHERANS—Continued. 


STATES. Degas 
Connecticutenen: 37 
Delawaremy.as.- 2 
Dist. of Columbia II 
Bloridalprcs «+ +0 6 
Georsiatrd. as ac 18 
IGEN od otn tao t i 
LMOISme-erey << 590 
indiananee ee 279 
WOWaAR sre ciois e<-1 567 
ISABSAS |, s-vebe-ase- 205 
Kentucky <2... Z 18 
deOulsianaly ... 0. - 12 
IAINC Hae ciaittuet oe 6 
Maryland...... = Lek 
Massachusetts . . - 30 
Michigan ....... 380 
Minnesota... 2... 1,141 
Mississippi ...... II 
IMISSOUTI Na. «ss = ie 
Montana =<... = 8 
INebraskasace. se = Shei7/ 
New Hampshire. . 3 
New. Jersey.....- 68 
New Mexico....- 2 
INGWoVOtKan oem Bi7, 
North Carolina... 131 
North Dakota 298 
ONION eee ce 588 
One CON arr 21 
Pennsylvania.... 1,292 
Rhode Island.... 4 
South Carolina . . 74, 
South Dakota... 432 
Tennessee .....- 36 
ROXAS wacenee Chontie 88 
(Wittiivern weak 4 
WASSanNO Nn BECO oe 2 
WAN a eabhy Chae Gio od ee 157 
Washington..... 35 
West Virginia ..- 47 
Wisconsin....... 894 
Wyoming....... 8 

mOtaleye ren 


Seating 

Faces, ees 
oe 8,820 
I 335 
13 6,100 
4 730 
17 5,825 
5 930 
SIL 175,037 
266 82,609 
400 §=107,708 
147 33,688 
17 5,170 
12 4,075 
5 1,300 
129 55,602 
15 4,260 
307 86,132 
827 227,925 
ie) 2,750 
148 42,689 
2 475 
253 49,949 
3 1,000 
53 18,080 
ZOOP eI ats 
118 47,013 
75 18,040 
573 192,537 
12 2,515 
1,105 515,827 
2 600 
78 27,525 
138 = 27,783 
33. «12,560 
80 20,840 
136 = 48, 165 
22 59575 
4I 10,605 
757 223,570 
2 350 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$172,900 
10,000 
414,000 
9,850 
124,150 
6,950 
3,021,850 
1,220,410 
1,150,795 
418,410 
60,300 
64,400 
8,600 
1,081,925 
114,400 
1,109,058 
2, 143,805 
4,650 
890,090 


4,693,375 
270,005 
136,275 

3,007,097 

59,050 

9,258,020 

79750 


344,915 
75,950 
118,525 
2,328,138 
6,100 


8,595 6,701 2,205,635 $35,060,354 


1,231,072 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MENNONITES. 


THE Mennonites take their name from Menno Simons, 
born in Witmarsum, Holland, in 1492. He entered the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1524 
was appointed chaplain in Pingium. Two years later he 
began to read the Scriptures, which he had hitherto ignored. 
Becoming a close student of them, his views on various 
doctrines soon changed, and he was known as an evangel- 
ical preacher. Upon hearing of the decapitation of a de- 
vout Christian because he had renewed his baptism, Menno 
Simons began to examine into the Scriptural teaching on 
that subject, and was convinced that there was no Script- 
ural warrant for infant baptism. He remained in connec- 
tion with the Church of Rome for several years, during 
which he wrote a book against the Miinsterites. He 
renounced Catholicism early in 1536, and was baptized at 
Leeuwarden. In the course of the following year he was 
ordained a minister in what was then known as the Old 
Evangelical or Waldensian Church. From this time on to 
his death, in 1559, he was active in the cause of evangelical 
truth, traveling through northern Germany, and preach- 
ing everywhere. The churches which he organized as a 
result of his labors rejected infant baptism and held to the 


principle of non-resistance. A severe persecution began 
206 
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to make itself felt against his followers, the Mennonites; 
and, having heard accounts of the colony established in 
the New World by William Penn, they began to emigrate 
to Pennsylvania near the close of the seventeenth century, 
that they might have opportunity to worship in peace. 

The first Mennonite church in this country was estab- 
lished in Germantown. Upon the site occupied by that 
church a plain stone meeting-house, erected in 1770, now 
stands. The colony of Germantown, which had secured a 
tract of about six thousand acres of land, was increased 
from time to time by immigration from Europe. In 1688 
the Mennonite meeting at Germantown adopted a protest 
against traffic in slaves, said to have been the first ever 
made on this continent. In this protest they say that 
many negroes are brought hither against their will, and 
though they are black “ we cannot conceive there is more 
liberty to have them slaves than it is to have other white 
ones.” The protest, which was sent to the Friends, as- 
serted that “those who steal or rob men and those who 
buy or purchase them” are all alike. The protest was 
finally sent up to the Yearly Meeting of Friends, where, 
after some consideration, it was voted not to be proper for 
the meeting to give a positive judgment in the case. The 
minute of the Yearly Meeting refers to the Mennonites as 
“German Friends.” 

Successive immigrations from Holland, Switzerland 
Germany, and, in the last twenty-five years, from southern 
Russia, have resulted in placing the great majority of 
Mennonites in the world on American soil, in the United 
States and Canada. According to the census reports for 
1890, the number of members in this country, exclusive of 
Canada, is less than 42,000. This is the first complete 
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statistical statement that has been made of the Mennonites, 
and the number of members returned is much smaller than 
was expected. In 1860 there was a general meeting of 
Mennonites in Iowa, and the minutes of that conference 
estimated the number of Mennonites in the United States 
at 128,000. That estimate must have been a great deal 
too high, or the denomination has suffered extraordinary 
losses since. 

The doctrines held by the Mennonites are set forth in 
eighteen articles of faith, which were adopted at a confer- 
ence held in Dordrecht, Holland, in 1632. The first article 
treats of the Trinity and of God’s work in creation; the 
second of the fall of man through the disobedience of 
Adam and Eve, who were “ separated and estranged from 
God, that neither they themselves, nor any of their poster- 
ity, nor angel, nor man, nor any other creature in heaven 
or on earth, could help them, redeem them, or reconcile 
them to God.”” They would have been eternally lost had 
not God interposed in their behalf with love and mercy. 
The third article shows how the first man and his pos- 
terity are restored through the sacrifice of the Son of God. 
The next ten articles set forth the doctrines of salvation, 
the ordinances, and treat of marriage and the magistracy. 
The fourteenth article declares one of the prominent princi- 
ples of the Mennonites, namely, non-resistance. It enjoins 
believers not to provoke or do violence to any man, but 
to promote the welfare and happiness of all; to flee when 
necessary for the Lord’s sake from one country to another, 
“take patiently the spoiling of our goods,” and “‘ when we 
are smitten on one cheek to turn the other, rather than 
take revenge or resent evil.” Enemies are to be prayed 
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for, and, when hungry and thirsty, to be fed and refreshed. 
The fifteenth article interprets Christ as forbidding the use 
of allt oaths, judicial and otherwise. The sixteenth treats 
of the ban, which is for amendment and not for destruction. 
Those who have been received into the company of saints, 
if they sin voluntarily or presumptuously against God, or 
unto death, must as offending members be reproved and 
excommunicated. The seventeenth article enjoins the 
duty of avoiding those who are separated from God and 
the church, not only in eating and drinking, but in all 
similar temporal matters; although if an offending member 
is hungry or thirsty or in distress of any kind, it is lawful 
to relieve him. The eighteenth article pertains to the 
resurrection of the dead and the last judgment. The 
righteous are to reign with Christ forever, and the wicked 
are to be thrust down into the everlasting pains of hell. 
The Mennonites believe in baptism on profession of 
faith, but they do not baptize by immersion except in one 
or two branches, but by pouring. Candidates after having 
been under suitable instruction are catechized as to their 
faith in God and their desire to be received into the Church, 
and then receive baptism kneeling, the minister taking 
water with both hands from a vessel and putting it upon 
their heads and saying, ‘‘ Upon the confession of thy faith 
which thou hast made before God and these witnesses, I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.”’ Each candidate is then given the right 
hand of fellowship and the kiss of peace, the wife of the 
minister or deacon or some other sister giving the kiss to 
the female converts. Persons received from other denom- 
inations are not re-baptized unless they earnestly desire it. 
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In some cases candidates are baptized in the water, kneel- 
ing therein, the minister taking up water in both hands and 
pouring it upon their heads. 

The Lord’s Supper is observed twice a year, usually in 
the spring and fall. Church examinations are held before 
communion in order to inquire into the standing and 
condition of each member. Each member is examined 
privately, and asked whether he is at peace with God, with 
the church, and with all men, and desirous to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. If there are any difficulties between 
members an effort is made to have them all settled before 
the communion takes place. As the bread and wine are 
passed, those who receive them rise to their feet one after 
another. Sometimes the communicant goes forward to 
receive the bread and wine; in other cases the minister 
goes from seat to seat and from person to person. After 
the Lord’s Supper the ceremony of feet-washing is per- 
formed. The deacons bring in vessels of water, and the 
members proceed to wash and wipe one another’s feet and 
to give the kiss of peace, the sexes separating for this 
purpose. The polity is of the Presbyterian type. 

Ministers are chosen from the congregations to be served. 
A request is made to the conference, and a day is appointed 
for the purpose of making the choice. The bishop preaches 
an appropriate sermon, and then retires to the council-room 
with two fellow-ministers. All the members who desire 
to do so visit the council-room, one by one, and indicate 
the person of their choice. If only one brother has been 
chosen in this way, ordination is immediately proceeded 
with. When more than one is nominated, a day is ap- 
pointed in which to make choice by lot between those 
nominated. When choice by lot is made, the deacons take 
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as many hymn-books as there are candidates, and, retiring 
to the council-room, place in one of these books a slip of 
paper on which is written the words: “ The lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord;” 
or, “ Herewith God has called thee to the ministry of the 
Gospel.” The books are then taken into the audience- 
room and placed on the desk or table. After prayer has 
been made each of the brethren nominated takes a book, 
and the bishop proceeds to look for the lot. The one in 
whose book it is found is considered chosen, and the bishop 
then proceeds to ordain him with laying on of hands. The 
ceremony is concluded with the kiss of peace, which is 
given by the bishop and the other ministers. 

Deacons are chosen from the congregation in the same 
manner as ministers. Their office is to care for the poor 
and sick, to assist in administering the ordinances, and to 
take charge of public meetings in the absence of the min- 
ister or bishop. Bishops or elders are ministers having 
pastoral charge of a district, in which there may be one or 
several places of worship. All the ministers in the district 
are under the direction of the bishop or elder. A bishop 
is selected in the same manner as a minister or deacon, and 
is consecrated in the same way. When difficulties arise 
between brethren they are settled by arbitration. Those 
who refuse to submit to arbitration are excommunicated, 
and the names of the excommunicated are publicly an- 
nounced. The Mennonites do not accept public offices 
except in connection with the management of schools. 
They are a sober, industrious, and thrifty people, simple 
in their habits, and conscientious, devout, and faithful 
Christians. More than a third of them are found in Penn- 
sylvania, the great German State. They are also strong 
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in Ohio, Kansas, Illinois, and Indiana. The Russian Men- 
nonites have formed several settlements in the Northwest 
and across the northern border in Manitoba. 

There are twelve branches of Mennonites, as follows: 


1. Mennonite, 7. General Conference, 

2. Bruederhoef, 8. Church of God in Christ, 
3. Amish, x g. Old (Wisler), 

4. Old Amish, 10. Brueder-Gemeinde, 

5. Apostolic, 11. Defenseless, 

6. Reformed, 12. Brethren in Christ. 


I.—THE MENNONITE CHURCH. 


This may be regarded as the parent body. It has nearly 
18,000 communicants, considerably more than one third of 
the total of Mennonites in this country. Many of its con- 
gregations are very small, the average number of com- 
municants to each congregation in Kansas being only 
about 25. There are 12 conferences, besides 23 congre- 
gations which sustain no conference relations. There are 
29 halls, with a seating capacity of 1030. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seati Value of Com- 
STATES. seh oh Ey pk es Cnet acer 

pacity. Property. cants. 

RN es 5 Ue oe 8 6 1,195 $6,250 273 
INGA a. eoteh 14 fe) B75 11,940 700 
[Fag eesti len Hae 3 ee le Be ee. 28 
ERATISAS Coins th he ete 20 5 1,033 3,030 513 
Maryland......... 5 5 1,700 6,600 336 
Michigan ......... 5 3 875 2,200 155 
Minnesota ethers Onn 6 4 1,400 3,700 725 
Missontt ).c 225.) to% 6 3% goo 2,900 199 
Webraskay tn sr cs. 8 5 1,190 7,250 751 
North Dakota ..... I ad Paice,” ae 41 
ODS cho eet area 27. 42254 eS ROO 35,450 1,736 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church ase Value of Com- 


STATES. e = 
zations. Edifices. a hurch mun 


pacity. Property. cants. 

WREZON sat cie est Che 2 400 $1,100 115 
Pennsylvania...... 114. TIO AT. O525) 221,100 10,077. 
South Dakota ..... 7) 6 1,000 2,500 655 
SeMINESSe Cetin ars I I 150 200 28 
Win Cinia! shy. errs es: 16 13 6,675 10,925 666 
West Virginia..... 2 2 600 goo 80 
Otala ces nys. 246 198 70,605 $317,045 17,078 


2.—THE BRUEDERHOEF. 


Jacob Huter, of Innspruck, in the Tyrol, is considered 
the founder of this branch. Huter was burned at the stake 
in 1536. He instituted the communistic idea, which is 
still maintained, the members “ having all things in com- 
His followers were driven from Moravia into Hun- 


d 


mon. 
gary, thence to Roumania, and in 1769 to Russia. The 
entire community came to the United States from Russia 
in 1874. They are a German-speaking community, and 
their books, which are in manuscript, are written in that 
language. They are all settled in three counties in South 
Dakota, 


SUMMARY. 
; Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Organi- ng tee Ca- Church muni- 
AXONS: ICES: pacity. Property. cants. 
South Dakota.) .) ..: 5 5 600 $4,500 352 


3-—LTHE AMISH. 


The Amish constitute the second largest Mennonite 
branch, They take their name from Jacob Ammen, who 
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separated from the main body of Mennonites about two 
centuries ago, on account of differences respecting the en- 
forcement of church discipline. He and his followers 
insisted that the ban should be more rigorously observed. 
In Pennsylvania they are very numerous. They used to 
be called “ Hookers,” because they wore hooks instead 
of buttons on their coats. They are represented in four- 
teen States, being most numerous in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. There are 33 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 960. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


_ Seating Value of Com- - 

see 
ATMANEAS io Soin 2 8 I I 7s $300 65 
Colersidor. ac are I I 80 500 75 
DROIS scene es ere 18 13 3,640 19,600 2,305 
RIT ENTE ye Sey cere 10 9 2,000 9,800 929 
LOWaGr ee eerie 4 7 5 1,210 6,700 903 
ISSSASIe a ayecie) Sale 12 3 375 1,700 291 
WARY IAN ed eta ses 2 2 350 1,400 125 
IVEISS OTE re vc eis oe 3 2 830 4,100 316 
INeEDYAaSKa) cases oe  eA5 2 470 1,200 504 
BNO VOL KIS. r Aeietateis 3 2 400 3,000 299 
(Oatte hte A eRe eee 12 Il 3,725 17,850 1,965 
Oreron ay sohices iva 2 I 300 500 60 
Pennsylvania...... 20 9 1,975 9,800 2,234. 
Shen DESSCe men Seer I oe a yee: 30 
ies 721 ee ee ee 97 61 15,430 $76,450 10,101 


4.—THE OLD AMISH. 


This branch was the result of a division among the 
Amish about twenty-five years ago on the question of 
enforcing church discipline. The Old Amish are very 
strict in adhering to the ancient forms and practices, op- 
posing the innovations in forms of worship and manner of 
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conducting church work introduced during the present 
century. There are only about 2000 of them, and they 
have but one church edifice. Their meetings are all held 
in private houses, except in one case. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church sears pale oe Com- 


SUP LBSED zations. Edifices. a 


pacity. Property. _—_cants. 

MLLMOIS sacs aoc Sst os I I 200 $1,500 105 
Indiana\s.-..) 22-7 < te) A Scien atte ee een re 853 
IAN SASS. -eape «oo cere Std Leas se 145 
IVTSS OUT rc ao susres. © | Oe Sek eny  e  eoeed  r 24 
Op Omerdentmietsigaie do ett DS te eee 694 
URSROW Se oaesoeaee ee eel er Wat rh aah circ 73 
Pennsylvania...... ia, rts SE pice |.) Gees tihe 144 
PI ORAN ALi oder 22 I 200 $1,500 2,038 


&.—THE APOSTOLIC. 


This is properly a branch of the Amish Mennonites, 
differing from them chiefly in being less strict in the ob- 
servance of the rules of discipline and forms of worship. 
There are only 209 of them, belonging to two congregations 
in Ohio, 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Ore : + oe Ca- Church muni- 
: : paciy. Property. cants. 
GIBIO. aa ce ras nein 2 I 225 $1,200 209 


6.—THE REFORMED. 


In 1812 a movement was begun among the Mennonites 
tor “the restoration of purity in teaching and the main- 
tenance of discipline’? under the leadership of John Herr. 
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The “ Herrites,” as they are sometimes called, are very 
strict in their observances, severe in the use of the ban, 
and decline fellowship with other denominations. They 
are represented in seven States, more than half of their 
communicants, however, being found in Pennsylvania. 
Services are held in 4 private houses and in 1 hall, with a 
seating capacity of 50. ~ 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oreonion Church aru Value of Com- 


ot zations. Edifices. paciiy, Beate pee 

UM OTS Nameae tie cor iaen I I 400 $2,500 60 
DGiatia senesorss rent 2 I 100 700 38 
Widevgy naval pis yremtaie 2 400 1,800 64 
EIGHT SaKianent iterate. oe 3°) ie Tee er eee 52 
IN GWSYOL Kae ects > 3 ig 500 2,200 125 
OIG te saree eh 7 Osa 50 6,350 426 
Pennsylvania........ 16 16) As O55 39, 100 890 
SROLAL re errs oe 34 296° 7,465 «= 52,650 1,658 


7.—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The beginning of this body is traced to a difficulty 
which arose in Pennsylvania in 1848, in a matter of dis- 
cipline. John Oberholzer was charged with attempting to 
introduce new practices and new doctrines. As the result 
of the controversy which arose over the matter an organiza- 
tion was formed, called the New Mennonites. This body 
is less strict than most other branches of Mennonites, and 
is in favor of an educated and paid ministry. The Gen- 
eral Conference was organized in 1860 at West Point, Ia. 
At its third meeting, in 1863, a plan for an educational in- 
stitute was adopted, and a theological school was begun 
at Wadsworth, O. It flourished for a number of years and 
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was then discontinued. The General Conference has mis- 
sions among the Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians, in Indian 
Territory. It also conducts a number of home missions. 
There are three district conferences, the Central, the 
Eastern, and the Western. The General Conference meets 
once every three years. There are 5670 communicants, 
scattered over ten States. The average seating capacity 
of the edifices is 323, and the average value $2776. One 
hall, with a seating capacity of 50, is reported. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


toanie Seating Value of Com- 

cates edie, ee, so a 

MUL OIS ae. 2G wise I I 350 $1,000 169 
dndianaper a. weet I I 800 3,000 405 
WOW arrest ccite 25% s 5 5 1,075 5,950 509 
WansSastersnccaegr je ie 14 15 5,030 33,000 2,547 
Minnesota .......- I I 400 1,500 70 
IMIISSOUTI Merete es ore 2 I 200 1,000 133 
ING WaAY.OLK sais ereis > > 2D eeteg (Cee mp ie ea ae 46 
(OING Ei eae onae 2 2 350 2,000 139 
Pennsylvania...... 15 15 4,325 69,500 1,426 
South Dakota ..... Z 2 750 2,400 226 
PE Ota Mie © aie 45 43 13,880 $119,350 5,670 


8.—THE CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST. 


This branch was organized by John Holdeman in 1859. 
Holdeman claimed by the spirit of prophecy “to under- 
stand the foreknowledge of God, to know mysteries, to 
settle difficulties, to keep peace, and to interpret visions 
and dreams.”’ This branch has only 18 congregations, 
with 471 members. It is represented in eight States. 
There are 2 halls, with a seating capacity of 150. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church ~ S@0PE GER unk 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Min pise: oases cee Ti) tc -cee i oe epee 3 
indiana wets al I * Sioa ae oe 3 
(en end eee 6 2 250 $1,400 274 
Wichigaticn. van. «x 3 I 150 200 60 
NMISSOUEL Wants - ek ie , a me. Sat oc) 58 
Nebraska vawencatay «ss DO y 1 pete eee 13 
4B) ste none entire VRB 7 OO Mm eA Ok Feat & 38 
West Virginia..... Bin ot es Vel eee 22 
6 at a 18 3 400 $1,600 471 


9.—THE OLD (WISLER). 


This branch, which has only 610 communicants, consists 
of those who are opposed to Sunday-schools and evening 
meetings and other practices, which they regard as inno- 
vations. They are represented by 15 congregations, in 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Braats Value of Com- 


inc. zations. Edifices. pacity. eae ae 
Feranaia. vc Fae dt fe 3 3 900 $1,550 146 
NUERICAN warts 2 I 150 700 40 
Oi ite) Sata barone ier fe) 8 3,070 5,765 424 
ptalt visser 12 4,120 $8,015 610 


10.—DER BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 


This body originated in Russia half a century ago, and 
emigrated to this country in 1873-76. They baptize by 
immersion and emphasize the importance of evidence of 
conversion. They are very active and zealous in the per- 
formance of their religious duties. They are represented 
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in Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota by 12 
congregations, with 1388 communicants. One hall, with a 
seating capacity of 40, is reported, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


“588 Organi- Church C20 Ghurch mun 

pacity. Property. cants. 

Casas Tas cies 5 5 1,650 $4,700 685 
Minnesota ........ 2 2 700 2,000 172 
INebraskalmer sete 3 2 1,120 3,900 381 
South Dakota ,,... 2 2 250 750 150 


Motalcnccnin 12 II 3,720 $11,350 1,388 


II1.—THE DEFENSELESS. 


The Defenseless Mennonites, sometimes called Eglyites, 
are really a branch of the Amish. They lay particular 
stress upon the importance of conversion and regeneration. 
Henry Egli was the leader of this movement. It is repre- 
sented in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, and Ohio, by 
9 congregations, with 856 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
Owes, (lia Seating Value of Com- 


ess igtae waite Peas a pga hated 
BUG OlSee eee ne ous 2 I 175 $1,000 99 
inclianiateyn.s tenets «1s 3 3 1,025 4,875 467 
IAISAS seeiyey tei ete I I 270 1,300 140 
IMESSOUTI Ste. miss I I 150 565 18 
ONG Ske mes eeaw 2 2 450 2,800 132 
Motalee rey ye: 9 8 2,070 $10,540 856 


12.—THE MENNONITE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


This body, which originated about 1878, is Methodistic 
in its form of organization, in its usages, and its discipline. 
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Applicants for baptism are baptized in any form they may 


prefer. 


It has two annual conferences in the United States, 
and there are also a number of churches in Canada. 
are 45 churches, with 1113 communicants. 


There 


Eight halls, 


with a seating capacity of 660, are occupied as places of 


worship. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
. Seating 

eras.  * Tifons. edifices, C2 
‘ . pacity. 
ATEARSOSS Sy icetcinie ssc I % enews 
INdiana Wr ss ss ees 9 6 2,050 
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Ase 0.e 610 @ 


see ewww eens 


Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


ce eee eeee 
2 a's) 65 a 
Peesvesves 


Onin sneer 
OTECOR Ey oes. s ss) 
Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 
SLEDHESSCCH par creat 
Wariner au, acrv 
West Virginia 


2 1 75 
I I 80 
32-23 5,960 
51 33 10,050 
16 II 2,585 
62 31 9,208 
9 9 2,450 
15 7 1,575 
9 7 2,500 
15 7 2,080 
18 9 2,780 
8 5 960 
I phe ae 
Vi 60 20,830 
8 3 700 
188 168 57,482 
16 15 2,600 
2 I 150 
16 13 6,675 
4 2 600 
550 406 129,340 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


eee eee 


$643,800 


CHAPTERS XXLX 
THE METHODISTS. 


METHODISM, which counts many branches in Great 
Britain, America, and elsewhere, is the result of a move- 
ment begun at Oxford University, ]ingland, as early as 
1729, by John and Charles Wesley. Their own account 
of its origin is given in these words: 

“In 1729 two young men in Englaiid, reading the Bible, 
saw they could not be saved without hliness, followed after 
it, and incited others so to do. In 1737 they saw likewise 
that men are justified before they are sanctified, but still 
holiness was their object. God then thrust them out to 
raise a holy people.” 

The Wesleys, with two others, began to meet together 
at Oxford for religious exercises in 1729. In derision they 
were called the ‘‘ Holy Club,” “ Bibk: Bigots,” “ Method- 
ists,’ etc. The last term was intended to describe their 
methodical habits, and it seems to have been accepted by 
them almost immediately, as the movement they led was 
soon widely known as the Methodist movement. 

John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield were 
ordained ministers of the Church of England, and it was 
as Church of England clergymen that they began and 
carried forward their stirring evanrelistic work. Being 
excluded, as preachers of “new doctrines,” from many 
of the pulpits of the Established Church, they held meet- 
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ings in private houses, halls, barns, and fields, receiving 
many converts, who were orgahized into societies for 
worship. As their work expanded they introduced an 
order of lay preachers and established class-meetings for 
the religious care and training of members. In 1744 the 
first conference was held, and thereafter Wesley and _ his 
helpers met together annually. Thus was organized the 
annual conference, one of the distinctive institutions of 
Methodism. Wesley grouped together several appoint- 
ments and put them in charge of one of his helpers. This 
was the beginning of the circuit system. He then con- 
ceived the idea of increasing the efficiency of his preachers 
by frequent changes in their appointments. This is how 
the itinerancy came into existence. The itinerancy is 
maintained in nearly all the branches of Methodism 
throughout the world, though it has been greatly modi- 
fied in many cases. 

Though the Wesleyan movement was a movement within 
the Church of England, and the Wesleys lived and died 
in full ministerial relations with it, serious differences arose 
between the Church and the Methodists. In 1745 John 
Wesley wrote that he was willing to make any concession 
which conscience would permit, in order to live in harmony 
with the clergy of the Established Church, but he could not, 
he said, give up the doctrines he was preaching, dissolve 
the societies, suppress lay preaching, or cease to preach in 
the open air. For many years he refused to sanction the 
administration of the sacraments by any except those who 
had been ordained by a bishop in the apostolic succession, 
and he himself hesitated to assume authority to ordain; 
but the Bishop of London having refused to ordain min- 
isters for the Methodist societies in America, which were 
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left by the Revolutionary War without the sacraments, 
Wesley, in 1784, by the imposition of hands, appointed 
or ordained men and gave them authority to ordain others. 
He ordained Thomas Coke, LL.D., who was already a 
presbyter of the Church of England, to be superintendent 
of the Methodist societies in America, and set apart for 
a similar purpose in Great Britain Alexander Mather, who 
had not been episcopally ordained. In England, Method- 
ism continued to be a non-ecclesiastical religious move- 
ment within the Church of England till after John Wesley’s 
death, March 2, 1791. In America the separation took 
place several years previous to that event. 

The peculiarities of Methodism are: (1) The probation- 
ary system, by which converts are received for six months 
or more on trial; if the test results favorably, they are then 


, 


taken into “full connection,” and have all the rights and 
privileges of full members. (2) The class-meeting. The 
members and probationers of each church are divided into 
companies called classes, and meet under the care of a 
leader for prayer, testimony, and spiritual examination 
and advice. (3) Exhorters. Members licensed to hold 
meetings for prayer and exhortation. (4) Local preachers. 
Laymen adjudged to have “ gifts, graces, and usefuiness”’ 
sufficient to justify the issuance of a license, subject to 
annual renewal, to preach as occasion offers, without giv- 
ing up their secular business; they may also be ordained 
as deacons and elders. (5) The itinerancy. There are 
rules requiring the bishop or a conference committee to 
station the regular ministers every year, and limiting the 
pastoral term to a fixed period. In the English Wesleyan 
Church it is three years; in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States it is five years, having been 
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successively advanced from two to three and from three 
to five. No pastcr can serve the same church or circuit 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church more than five years 
successively, nor wan he be returned to it until after the 
expiration of ano‘her period of five years. (6) Presiding 
elders. In most American Methodist branches, each an- 
nual conference is divided ‘into districts, two or more, and 
a presiding elder placed over each. His duty is to travel 
over his district, preside at quarterly conferences in each 
charge, report to the annual conference, and assist the 
presiding bishop in making out the list of appointments 
each year. His term of office is limited in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to six years. (7) Bishops. The Epis- 
copal branches I ave bishops, elected by the general con- 
ference for life. They ordain ministers, preside over the 
annual conferences and at the general conference, and sta- 
tion the ministers, with the advice of the presiding elders ; 
they are itinerant and general, not diocesan, officers. 
Methodism also has a system of conferences: (1) The 
quarterly conference is held four times a year in each 
church. It is composed of the pastor, local preachers, 
trustees, stewards, class leaders, and other church officers. 
(2) The annual conference consists of all the itinerant 
preachers (and in some branches of representatives of the 
churches) within its bounds. It examines the characters 
of the ministe:s, elects candidates to deacon’s and elder’s 
orders, and traiisacts various other business. (3) The gen- 
eral conferenc2, composed of representatives, clerical and 
lay, from the various annual conferences, meets once in 
four years. It is the chief legislative and judicial court. 
It elects bishops and other general officers, creates new 
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conferences, changes conference boundaries, and controls 
the administration of the general and benevolent interests 
of the church. In some branches a district conference is 
also provided for. It is composed of the pastors and rep- 
resentatives of the churches of a district, the presiding elder 
being the chairman. 

In theology, Methodism, excepting the Welsh branch, is 
Arminian. Most of the American branches have adopted 
as their doctrinal symbol “Articles of Religion,” twenty- 
five in number, prepared by John Wesley from the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. In common with 
other Arminian bodies, Methodists emphasize the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will and universal atonement, and 
deny the Calvinistic ideas of predestination and reproba- 
tion. Their more distinctive doctrines are those which Wes- 
ley revived, restated, and specially emphasized, namely: 
(1) present personal salvation by faith; (2) the witness 
of the Spirit; (3) sanctification. Upon the latter point 
Wesley taught that sanctification is obtainable instantane- 
ously, between justification and death, and that it is not 
“sinless perfection,’ but perfection in love, so that those 
who possess it ‘ feel no sin, nothing but love.” 

There are seventeen branches of Methodism, as follows: 


1. Methodist Episcopal, g. Methodist Episcopal, South, 
2. Union American Meth. Epis., 10. Congregational, 

3. African Meth. Epis., 11. Congregational, Colored, 

4. African Union Meth. Prot., 12. New Congregational, 

5. African Meth. Epis. Zion, 13. Colored Meth. Epis., 

6. Zion Union Apostolic, 14. Primitive, 

7. Methodist Protestant, fie [eee 

8. Wesleyan Methodist, 16. Independent, 


17. Evangelist Missionary. 
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I.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Though John and Charles Wesley crossed the ocean in 
1735 and labored in Georgia, the latter about one year, 
the former two years, the beginnings of Methodism in this 
country are dated from 1766, in New York and Maryland. 
In that year a Wesleyan tocal preacher from Ireland, Philip 
Embury, gathered a few Methodists in the lower part of 
New York City for regular worship. Robert Strawbridge, 
likewise a Wesleyan local preacher and Irish immigrant, 
preached to a small number of people in Frederick County, 
Md., at about the same time. The first meetings in New 
York were held in Mr. Embury’s house; then they were 
transferred to a sail-loft, and in 1768 an edifice was erected 
at a cost of $3000. This was the first Methodist church 
in the United States. Its site in John Street is still occu- 
pied by a Methodist edifice. Captain Thomas Webb of the 
British Army was an efficient colaborer with Mr. Embury. 
Mr. John Wesley sent over two missionaries in 1769, Rich- 
ard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, to assist in the work of 
establishing Methodism in this country. Seven others sub- 
sequently arrived. Two became Presbyterians, and only 
one, Francis Asbury, remained through the Revolutionary 
War. 

The first annual conference was held in Philadelphia in 
1773, Thomas Rankin, one of Wesley’s missionaries, pre- 
siding. At the close of 1784 a general conference met in 
Baltimore, December 24th, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was formally organized. This was in accordance 
with the plan of John Wesley himself. The societies had 
increased, and the number of members had swelled from 
1160 in 1773 to 14,988, notwithstanding the adverse influ- 
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ences of the Revolutionary War; and these societies were 
without an ordained ministry and consequently without the 
sacraments during the period of the war, the clergy of the 
Church of England, from whom baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had previously been received, having in many cases 
left their parishes. Representations being made to Mr. 
Wesley concerning the condition of the Methodist societies, 
he set apart Dr. Thomas Coke, a presbyter of the Church 
of England, to be superintendent of the societies, and sent 
with him to America Francis Asbury and two others, 
directing him to organize the societies into a separate 
ecclesiastical body, and to have Asbury associated with 
him in the office of superintendent. 

When the conference was assembled in Baltimore a 
letter from Mr. Wesley was read, stating that he had 
“appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint- 
superintendents over our brethren in North America, as 
also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders 
among them by baptizing and ministering the Lord’s Sup- 
per’’; that he had prepared a liturgy to be used by the 
traveling preachers; and that as “our American brethren 
are now totally disentangled both from the State and from 
the English hierarchy,” he dared not “ entangle them again, 
either with the one or with the other. They are now,” he 
added, “‘at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and 
the Primitive Church.” 

The conference then proceeded to “form a Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” electing both Coke and Asbury as 
superintendents or bishops. Asbury was_ successively 
ordained deacon, elder, and bishop. The order of wor- 
ship and Articles of Religion prepared by Mr. Wesley 
were adopted, his rules and discipline were revised and 
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accepted, a number of preachers were ordained, and the 
work of the conference was completed. The constitution 
of the church is generally held to consist of the general 
rules of conduct prepared by Mr. Wesley, the Articles of 
Religion, and six Restrictive Rules, limiting the powers 
of the general conference, which is the supreme legislative 
body and the final court. The general conference elects 
bishops, who hold office for life or during good behavior, 
and who preside over its sessions, but have no vote or veto 
in its proceedings. They are not diocesan, but general 
and itinerant, visiting and presiding over the annual con- 
ferences successively, and appointing, with the aid and 
advice of the presiding elders, the preachers to the pas- 
torates. 

The progress of Methodism in the new and growing 
nation was extremely rapid. Bishop Asbury (Dr. Coke 
returned after a few years to England), who had large 
organizing and administrative power, was intensely active 
in extending the work as an evangelistic movement. He 
changed his preachers frequently, appointed them to large 
circuits including several appointments, and raised up a 
body of class leaders, exhorters, local and itinerant preach- 
ers, by whom the gospel was propagated with great suc- 
cess. In 1800 Richard Whatcoat was elected to the bish- 
opric, and in 1808 William McKendree also, the latter 
being the first native American to occupy that office. In 
the conference of 1808 a plan was adopted providing for a 
general conference to be composed of delegates elected by 
the annual conferences, and to meet once every four years. 
In 1812, when the first delegated general conference was 
held, there were upward of 195,000 communicants. In 
1872 lay delegates appeared for the first time in the gen- 
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eral conference. Though the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has suffered heavy losses at various times by secessions 
and divisions, it has grown very rapidly, and is by far the 
most numerous Methodist body in the world. It has in 
this country 102 annual conferences, besides 12 in mission 
fields in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Mexico, with missions 
in South America, Korea, and other countries. 

It is represented in all the States and Territories, except- 
ing Alaska. In the following States it has congregations in 
every county: 


No. of No. ot 

counties. counties. 
Connecticutime.tss 6c Nes Si IVLOM ANA nes ev asieyeeenciceae ae 16 
DMelaware®s.520% ct ie. 35) iNew! Hampshire .fi52. 52) 10 
HUNMOIS He cieysia. 4 pred sy saety ors Wy INV Keely Seco pose choc 20 
BBD CUA Qnty a to Penson uel c) OZ mM New VOrk mesa ere 60 
NGRIZIR si eh certains Compaen OO mil OliOm sin cpruee moana 88 
KSanSASt tide se. ieee TOO MECHNSYIVaAniale ean 67 
IHG OVSY 3 5 Arps econ beeen TOm me Whodestsiandeeyacqeg err 5 
Marylanders. .t. bas wore sta6h ZAR, ViGtMM ODE. rics outta eis ts 4s 14 
Massachusetts .......... 14 


Of the 2790 counties in the various States and Terri- 
tories, it has organizations in all save 585. This number 
is made up chiefly of counties in the South where confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church were not formed 
after 1844, when the division occurred which resulted in 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
until the close of the late war. In the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is in 
fuller occupancy than the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The total of communicants, including both members and 
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probationers (but not itinerant ministers), is 2,240,354. 
The total of organizations is 25,861, and there are 22,844 
church edifices, with an aggregate seating capacity of 
6,302,708, and a total valuation of $96,723,408. In ad- 
dition to the church edifices, there are 2873 halls, etc., 
with a seating capacity of 275,444, used as places of wor- 
ship. The average seatim’ capacity of the churches is 276, 
and the average value $4234. 

An examination of the table by States shows that the 
largest number of communicants in any one State is to be 
found in New York, 242,492; Ohio comes second, with 
240,650; Pennsylvania third, with 222,886; Illinois fourth, 
with 165,191; and Indiana fifth, with 162,989. There 
are six States in which there are more than 100,000 mem- 
bers, and six other States in which the number is more 
than 50,000. In the number of organizations and church 
edifices Ohio leads and New York stands second. Of 
the 102 annual conferences, not including 11 missions, the 
largest numerically is the Philadelphia conference, which 
is also the oldest. The Philadelphia conference reports 
61,645 communicants. The East Ohio comes second, with 
59,666; the Ohio third, with 58,089; the New York East 
fourth, with 55,724; and the New York fifth, with 53,644. 
There are 7 conferences which have 50,000 and upward 
each, and 30 which have between 25,000 and 50,000. 

The lines of these conferences do not correspond with 
those of the States. The New York East conference, for 
example, includes parts of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey; the Troy conference includes appointments 
in New York, Massachusetts, and Vermont; the Wilming- 
ton conference, in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia; the 
Baltimore conference, in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
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West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The con- 
ferences are not arranged on a plan similar to that of dio- 
ceses in the Protestant Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
churches. Each diocese occupies its own territory exclu- 
sively; but the same territory in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is often covered by different conferences. For 
example, there are white conferences, in which the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, and there are German, Swedish, 
and other conferences having foreign constituencies, which 
cover parts of the same territory. The Northwest Swed- 
ish conference covers portions of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The Norwegian and 
Danish conference covers portions of the same territory. 
So, also, do the St. Louis German, the West German, the 
Northwest German, the Chicago German, and the follow- 
ing English-speaking conferences: Rock River, St. Louis, 
Upper Iowa, West Nebraska, West Wisconsin, Wisconsin, 
Northwest Indiana, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Kansas, 
Central Illinois, Central Missouri, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. White 
English-speaking conferences are also overlapped in many 
States by conferences composed of colored members. 

In the German conferences and missions there are 928 
organizations, with 57,105 communicants; in the Scan- 
dinavian, 308 organizations and 17,820 communicants. 
There are also 25 Spanish organizations, with 1475 mem- 
bers, and congregations of Bohemians, Finns, Portuguese, 
French, Italians, Welsh, Chinese, and Japanese. 
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STATES. 


IATIZORG id orencre 
Arkansas 
SORIA sae 
Colorado... 02. 


Delaware ....... 
Dist. of Columbia 
1 (ei 6a 1 tele ge 
OAR O eek stad oles ais 
EIU OISS ets gchar cots 
Ingianas cc. shoo 
Indian Territory . 
REY Waive horace ey hens 
ISATSAS* Stes else 
Kentucky 


Maine Vf; c oes, 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan y's. <4.) 
Minnesota....... 
Mississippi 
MAISSOUTL osc. os 
Worrtana - 3 .<..): 
Nebraska ....... 
Mevada 2.8.5.4 4; 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 


North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ... 
OIGVs Sash 
OCR Otia eat 2. 
Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee 
Texas 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


ES , Seating 
cee wae weet 
318 289 72,580 
12 II 33550 
226 167 38,243 
337. 306% 93, 110 
90 877 23,314 
219 217. = 67,527 
187 188 = 49,455 
3° 29 20,450 
D7 105 22,620 
329° 302 735415 
31 26 5,225 
1,903 1,779 523,698 
1,618 1,585 453,035 
32 15 3925 
1,342 1,215 317,406 
1,249 734 ~ 179,230 
435 34134 77,400 
218 Ig 39,500 
355 290 87,301 
925 887 234,856 
394 383 153,722 
1,085 894 250,747 
534 424 92,400 ~ 
398 388 81,038 
905 742 =—-199,044 
48 = 39 8,535 
649 461 112,603 
12 12 2,700 
134 =129 40,505 
579 554% 185,485 
32 21 4,625 
2,123 2,038 614,501 
287 = 238 64,487 
131 61 11,100 
2,340 2,296 685,319 
3 13 3,100 
gaa 34,430 
2,042 1,931 595,734 
39 37 16,835 
335 337 81,810 
254 140 31,674 
609 * 549 146,470 
407 346 73,790 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$248,300 
46, 100 
162,360 
2,053,371 
931,900 
2,123,380 
956,300 
772,500 
219,000 
255,940 
69,200 
7,046,785 
4,243,180 
9,750 
3,344,245 
1,91 2,015 
762,090 
303,302 
1,152,875 
357715717 
5,180,825 
35739)850 
1,725,843 
245,624 
1,835,840 
159,850 
1,242,200 
78,800 
614,350 
5,009,075 
71,200 
16,944,350 
195,645 
139,985 
8,749,970 
21,400 
614,625 
12,642, 104 
495,000 
292,235 
375,260 
665,460 


592,835 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


18,517 
320 
10,076 
255527 
8,560 
29,411 
20,412 
9,630 
5,739 
25,400 
94 
165,191 
162,989 
838 
111,426 
83,288 
29,172 
15,073 
22,996 
82,069 
58,477 
86,958 
30,837 
31,142 
58,285 
1,901 
41,086 
418 
12,354 
82,955 
1,750 
242,492 
16,433 
4,804 
240,650 
Leen, 
9,436 
222,886 
6,064 
43,200 
11,371 
42,873 
27,453 
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SUMMARY By STATES.—Continued. 
Organi- Church Seating yee of Cone 

STB TES: zations. Edifices. See Se ae: 
Aiitalioey ati oe oe 31 29 6,205 $223,650 1,048 
WeTMONtH. .c<te 228 195 55,851 758,800 17,268 
VIFgiNia sc sn. 316 9-271 42,925 329,144 16,76 
Washington..... 200 146 37,230 652,425 11,592 
West Virginia... 827 629% 146,900 902,153 48,925 
Wisconsin ...... 706 623 134,913 1,791,900 A1,360 
WN OMITES Ko oaan 13 II 2,190 48,700 G73 

Motalans «sya 25,861 22,844 6,302,708 $96,723,408 2,240,354 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 

tiabatianrer ane: 171 151% 32,845 $128,800 7,455 
PATKANSAS) ces « 134 95 26,200 114,220 6,295 
JN URS OTE croeomborcte 33 25 6,605 219,900 1,485 
Baltimore sc... 4II 403 137,966 3,221,060 41,195 
luewRidee ws. Vf AIGXS) 2,930 77,850 7,492 
Calitorniace.,... « 195 183 555,450 L,203,c2i1 14,429 
CaliforniaGerman 

IWiisStotigwserier 16 16 3,610 121,400 829 
Central Alabama. 153 143 41,135 1305300) 11,937 
CentralGerman.. 177 176% 38,370 771,000 14,391 
Central Illinois... 412 384% 103,147 1,148,700 29,754 
Central Missouri. 158 136 35,305 177,580 8,559 
Central New York 313 308 55375 1, 002, 050mm ae 5 a5 CH 
Central Ohio-.-..- 408 396% 118,235 1,260,250 38,893 
Central Pennsyl- 

WENO ie cerca 581 530 E52,200-) | 25 31OM O50 a5On773 
Central Tennessee 136 120 28,725 97,435 5,584." 
Chicago German. 122 oa; 21,890 369,400 , 7,873 
Gincinnatinena... 371 369 113,660 2,057,200 46,188 
Colorados a na: 85 73 22,614 903,900 8,325 
Columbia River.. 132 84 19,845 254,250 5,792 
Wakotahen6 sc): 201 119 27,794 325,200 93774 
Delaware: a... 236 228 50,534 315,970 16,877 
Des Moines ..... 392 355 96,010 965,900 36,927 
WGLL CULM par eet 495 402% 118,750 1,920,600 40,189 
East German.... 61 62 17,085 589,900 5,239 
Bast. Maine...... 190 141% 42,105 471,150 10,444 
Hast Ohio eo... 539 535 160,588 2,385,700 59,666 
East Tennessee. . Te 70 12,300 105,900 4,235 
LD) gleich aaa 414 410% 114,014. . 1,487,314 365796 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. pont ioe 
lotda——s nies 67 
KG CNESEE morn acon 372 
GcOrglae hee ach 88 
ELOIStOM gmat, are 308 
Tdan Gace ae eter, « 31 
INMOIS sis crac: 597 
TEVLIANAsine Get: 424 
Indian Mission... 68 
LOWane gies s os 335 
ISCUASAS IN aici tha, 40-< 242 
Weentucky3 hie sar 333 
Lexington]... s.r 151 
Little Rock... ... g2 
POUISIENE a1 6 atic 216 
VERN E Ta tile © 6 Sie 171 
Michigan ....... 540 
Minnesota ...... 378 
Mississippi ...... 195 
MVIYSS GUT Ie arts rae 328 
MOntATE no x00 51 
NeDLaSKa bine <n 195 
ING WAP tient scores, 299 
New England ... 246 
New England, 

Southern} .4\4. 207 
New Hampshire. 139 
New Jersey...... 303 
New York. ........ 466 
New York East .. 325 
North Carolina .. 115 
North Dakota .. 117 


Northern German III 
Northern New 


GERI yank eos ts 312 
North Indiana... 463 
North Nebraska... 117 
North Ohio..... 323 
Northwest  Ger- 

AGO aes tenys Got 94 
NorthwestIndiana 343 
NorthwestIowa.. 180 


Northwest Kansas 329 


Church 


Edifices. 


69 
356% 
87 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


14,790 
98,095 
15,000 
83,275 

5,000 


PeLsG,ons 


122,425 
7,025 
85,665 
54,810 
56,015 
33,785 
12,043 
39,060 
46,326 
122,327 
72,570 
48,023 
74,860 
9,260 
59,493 
89,045 
102,891 


67,288 
44,765 
101,870 
131,608 
117,343 
21,557 
10,650 
12,800 


85,205 
131,315 
25,205 
98,979 


9,160 
89,720 
41,440 
255495 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$86,365 
2,080,150 
535350 
368,925 
66,000 
1,6575775 
858,650 
31,150 
725,400 
654,150 
476,715 
286,125 
48,140 
296, 102 
697,225 
1,701,000 
1,340,643 
124,319 
453,875 
165,350 
567,250 
3,067,575 
3,989,175 


1,653,200 
748,850 
2,181,900 
4,731,900 
5,609,380 
117,795 
136,185 
2575950 


1,309,650 
1,291,500 

395,050 
1,177,880 


130,850 
9773930 
469,800 
228,790 


Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


45425 
345946 

35547 
24,419 

1,173 
52,934 
41,424 

2,062 
25,059 
21,534 
20,653 
10,437 

3,781 
14,911 
12,689 
43,898 
23,768 
14,869 
19,799 

1,991 
19,220 
42,198 
40,884 


24,371 


14,335 


44,488 
53,044 
559724 
8,941 
4,509 
4,643 


27,540 
475144 

9,481 
305435 


4,371 
33,167 
16,292 
13,902 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. Orson, Mae reat pens ee 
: pacity. Property. cants. 

Northwest Swed- 
nee t Meek Sy ooh 14Ay = 116 27,675 $397, 100 9,236 

Norwegian and 
Damishierc tact 93 63 14,320 173,600 4,782 
ODIOe seers at: 588 570 167,985 1,453,340 58,089 
Oreconan ca. - 131 96 24,915 488,625 7,051 
Philadelphia..... Bye Biya 156,921 5,014,220 © 61,645 
PittsDUrO en | ee Bh Smees4 5 101,639 2,619,150 45,485 
Puget Sound .... 97 78 19,875 368,125 6,615 
Rock-River ..... 337. 324% 115,529 2,946,400 38,674 
Saint John River. 43 30 6,330 121,125 1,034 
Saint Louis... .. 359 260 Tipe 945,185 24,543 

Saint Louis Ger- 
TNE scorn aoe ee 161 154 31,760 491,490 + II,I00 
Savannahs. s A Bains 58,415 202,590 21,853 


South Carolina .. 335 337 81,810 292,235 43,200 
Southeast Indiana 304 303% 91,575 884,450 35,038 
Southern Califor- 


Wllaetr sneer oats 114 94% 31,700 633,650 9,836 
Southern Illinois. 405 388 112,110 637,310 30,322 
Southern German 42 36% 6,800 72,700 2,470 
South Kansas .. 306 206% 51,210 429,375 22,800 
Southwest Kansas 289 160 37,050 490,700 21,899 
UGMNETINE, o-n'ooe iy 2 26,620 129,850 10,065 
IESG Ga es ook 238 197 40,340 202,005 14,531 
BO Viera e cei on =: 355 339 104,006 2,417,525 43,578 
Upper Iowa ..... 317. 289% 77,320 979,455 27,493 
Upper Mississippi 202 195 32,955 120,505 16,265 
WCRIBOMES Soeso-ce 177 148 42,510 496,600 12,621 
Waleortintalacns a ser: 202 158% 24,725 116,100 8,718 
Washington..... 32 Aa ial 66,930 870,522 32,976 
West German... 126 96% 16,669 265,650 5,554 
West Nebraska... 274 104% 19,425 175,100 9,743 
Wiest. Liexasi se. 95 89 20,245 97,730 8,932 
West Virginia... 740 533% 130,500 702,375 2,795 
West Wisconsin. 336 268 55,979 655,550 16,345 
Wilmington..... BUS). ape 89,731 15 510s93'7 55502 
Wisconsin....... 234 234 58,014 886,200 17,702 


Wyomimnge....-. 413 360 93,820 1,657,150 38,731 
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SUMMARY BY MISSIONS. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com- 


SSNS: zations. LEdifices. ae Pee ease 
Arizona nn'00y% 12 Il 3,550 $46, 100 320 
Black Hills... ..... 23 17 3,550 47,060 831 
INEVadaGtoh ee As 25 26 5,300 116,800 878 
New Mexico Eng- * 

ino) pes oeeorie IO 8 1,900 42,000 540 
New Mexico Span- 
ASL Sickie rs 25 15 3,225 38,700 1,475 
North Pacific Ger- 
sack Waa Sek ee 18 17 2,850 2,750 635 
Northwest Norwe- 
gian and Danish 17 13 2,675 87,500 548 
UPA copctaee dre stato 34. 32 6,730 228,150 1,066 
Wyoming....... 13 II 2,190 48,700 v3 
Motalia.cne 25,861 22,844 6,302,708 $96,723,408 2,240,354 


2.—THE UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


This is a body of colored Methodists having the same 
general doctrines and usages as other branches of Method- 
ism. It was organized in 1813 in Wilmington, Del., by a 
number of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, led by Rev. Peter Spencer, a colored preacher. 

The church has 42 organizations, with 35 church edifices, 
valued at $187,600, and 2279 communicants; 2 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 250, are occupied as places of wor- 
ship. There are three annual conferences, with two general 
superintendents or bishops, who are elected for life. 


ae 


“aN 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


- Seating Value of Com- 

re ct ae et sie 
Gonnecticuteer un. I I 350 $2,000 80 
Welawares vice. 8 7 2,650 57,500 507 
Miatyland or syc eterel= «« 4 4 1,000 6,400 124 
Mississippi ........ I a 200 2,000 80 
INewalerseyn.. 6 6 T7205 14,700 385 
ING WaCOLK) Siisot as 3 5 3 975 37,400 288 
Pennsylvania...... ie 1? 4,300 65,800 765 
Rhode Island...... I I 300 1,800 50 
pO tall ee ecavays ces 42 35 11,500 $187,600 2,279 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES, 
aster District... = 13° 41 BA350 $55,900 803 
IMMISSISSUD Piles ee I I 200 2,000 80 
Southern District .. 25me23 7,950 129,700 1,396 
iota lek Pah ak AZ. BES) AY,500-— pb387,000. 8 2,970 


3.—THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This branch of American Methodism was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1816 by a number of colored members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. They withdrew from the 
parent body in order that they might have larger privi- 
leges and more freedom of action among themselves than 
they believed they could secure in continued association 
with their white brethren. The Rev. Richard Allen was 
elected the first bishop of the new church by the same 
convention that organized it. In the year 1787 Mr. Allen 
had been made the leader of a class of forty persons of his 
own color. A few years later he purchased a lot at the 
corner of Sixth and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, where 
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the first church erected in this country for colored Method- 
ists was occupied in 1794. This site is now covered by 
an edifice, dedicated in 1890, valued at $50,000. 

In doctrine, government, and usage the church does 
not essentially differ from the body from which it sprang. 
It has an itinerant and a local or non-itinerant ministry ; 
its territory is divided into annual conferences; it has a 
general conference, meeting’ once every four years; has 
bishops or itinerant general superintendents, elected for 
life, who visit the annual conferences in the episcopal dis- 
tricts to which they are assigned; has presiding elders who 
exercise sub-episcopal oversight in the districts into which 
the annual conferences are divided; and has the probation- 
ary system for new members, with exhorters, class leaders, 
stewards, stewardesses, etc. 

The church in its first half-century grew slowly, chiefly 
in the Northern States, until the close of the war. At the 
end of the first decade of its existence it had two confer- 
ences and about 8000 members. In 1856 it had seven 
conferences and about 20,000 members; in 1866, ten con- 
ferences and 75,000 members. Bishop B. W. Arnett, the 
ardent and industrious statistician of the church, in noting 
a decrease of 343 members in the decade ending in 1836, 
in the Baltimore conference explains that it was due to 
the numerous sales of members as slaves. According to 
elaborate figures furnished by him, the increase in the value 
of church property owned by the denomination was not 
less than $400,000 in the decade closing in 1866, or nearly 
50 percent. In the succeeding ten years the increase was 
from $825,000 to $3,064,000, not including parsonages, 
which seem to have been embraced in the total for 1866. 
According to the returns for 1890, given herewith, the 
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valuation is $6,468,280, indicating an increase of $3,404,- 
280 in the last fourteen years, or III.1I per cent. 

The church is widely distributed, having congregations 
in forty-one States and Territories. The States in which 
it is not represented are the two Dakotas, Idaho, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Its members are 
most numerous in South Carolina, where there are 88,172. 
Georgia comes second, with 73,248; Alabama third, with 
30,781; Arkansas fourth, with 27,956; Mississippi fifth, 
With 25-439. Tennessee has 23,718, Texas 23,392, and 
Florida 22,463. In no other State does the number reach 
17,000, The eight Southern States above given report 
315,169 members, or considerably more than two thirds 
of the entire membership of the church. 

It will be observed that of the 2481 organizations only 
31, with a seating capacity of 2200, worship in halls, school- 
houses, etc. All the rest, 2450, own the edifices in which 
their meetings are held. These edifices number 4124—a 
remarkable excess—and have a total seating capacity of 
1,160,838, an average of 281 to each edifice. The average 
value of each edifice is $1568. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Se70ng Value of Com- 


ee mip Eats ce. Cg ee 
Alabama tac... 14h) 274 77,600 $242,765 30,781 
Arkansas...... F 17 3pees3s 77,585 233,425 27,956 
Galifornia |... <i. 13 15 2,929 24,300 Te 
Golonadonee. wr: 8 6 2,300 63,500 788 
Connecticut ..... 4 4 1,275 16,000 158 
Delawareve ny. can 16 33 7,025 39,500 2,603 
Dist. of Columbia 6 W 5,500 117,500 1,479 
ilorida eye eee: 152 269 63,445 168,473 22,463 
(CeO. Saco deu 334 654 184,592 601,287 73,248 


TUTNOIS Sasee techn are 74 105 23,799 310,985 6,383 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church Sens Value of Com- 


ae zations Baihoes:) 08, | chums mai 
UREA Ss Pas oe 36 51 16,450 $138,280 4,435 
Indian Territory . 14 22 1,680 2,618 489 
LOWareps rae ne 29 29 GANS 87,365 1,820 
IANSAS ne Sain te 48 58 14,309 153,530) 94,070 
Kentucky's... .'. go 106 39,100 181,201 13,972 
LOWiStane joa. 3 ae) aids 36,150 TOS;115 05 15,030 
Manyland:.. + «00% 58 93 29,881 266,370 12,359 
Massachusetts ... 12 Il 55950 119,200 1,342 
1\Y) 6tol ot t<¢: bo 21 26 75155 972,185 1,836 
Minnesota....... 6 6 2,350 30,000 489 
Mississippi ...... 122 255 59,833 226,242 25,439 
WASSOUTION. 2.» o> up net: 27,870 281,289 9,589 
Montana..." .4.<s 3 2 350 14,000 32 
Nebraska ....... 4 4 1,350 62,000 399 
New Jersey...... 54 68 19,510 159,850 5,851 
New Mexico..... 3 3 550 3,300 62 
New-York iat. : 34 29 12,900 231,500 3,124 
North Carolina Gis stA7 42,350 112,998 16,156 
WO es op ante oa ge WOH ie) 40,965 318,250 10,025 

Oregontie. teins Lief le. MASTS 5 deere eee ele I 
Pennsylvania .... O7 LL 39,900 605,000 11,613 
Rhode Island .... 4 3 2,050 95,000 595 
South Carolina... 229 491 125,945 356,362 88,172 
Ténnessee...... 144 236 61,800 461,305 23,718 
WP OXAS™ geese le 138 208 82,850 233,340 23,392 
|B) 1D le, es epee I 20 SO Ack oe ob kee ¥ 
VaR OIA woe viens ee 67 102 34,375 187,245 12,314 
Washington..... 2 I 400 4,000 66 
West Virginia ... 3 3 1,050 11,000 216 
Wisconsin.:..... 3 3 400 40,000 118 
Wyomiing....... 3 I 200 4,000 139 
motal ers ye 2,481 4,124 1,160,838 $6,468,280 452,725 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 

Alabama ing.55. 81 175 50,500 $124,345 18,398 
Axkansassinvois bh. 62 100 25,590 77490 9,174 
Baltimore ....... 64 100 35,381 383,870 13,838 


Californias: «3 ve. 16 16 3,329 28,300 854 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES,—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. 


Central Texas ... 


Georelana. on sa. 


Dlinowse es shiia-2 2 


Indian Territory . 


TOW is onisletetll te 


IRIN eee Bp Goran 
INGINGUGS7 ao aliGor 
Teouisianay ssa... 
UMIACOI acess seas 


North Carolina .. 


North Georgia... 


North Louisiana . 
North Mississipp1. 
North Missouri . . 


Philadelphia..... 
Pittsbutowdes- . 
Rocky Mountain . 


South Arkansas... 


South Carolina .. 
Tennessee. ...... 


WAL SUA ene eee 
West Arkansas .. 
West Kentucky. . 
West Tennessee. . 
West Texas ..... 


Michigans, 2)... 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri 25.0... 
New England.... 
iNew. ense year 
INC WV OL ae a1 
North Alabama. . 


Northeast Texas . 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


20 29 
133 meee TIL 
104 187 
48 82 
124 260. 
45 77 
36 51 
14 DD 
67 66 
52 62 
47 —s«58 
42 63 
107. 226 
21 26 
42 80 
44 56 
20 18 
54.—Cti«éGSB 
34 29 
64 99 
61 147 
42 56 
103 ~=—s-:168 
39 52 
SOM 
43 7° 
66 63 
45 50 
61 96 
45 52 
18 12 
64 137 
062 220 
83. 130 
32 48 
67e 102 
47 96 
43 48 
61 106 
44 75 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


11,700 
65,065 
45,320 
18,125 
67,882 
17,209 
16,550 

1,680 
16,455 
15,659 
19,850 
18,850 
68,060 

75155 
23275 
13,700 

9,275 
19,510 
12,900 


27,100 
42,350 
19,000 
48,650 
17,300 
36,558 
14,170 
22,940 
18,025 
39,975 
17,000 

3,400 
27,725 
60,880 
36,275 
21,400 
345375 
24,270 
19,250 
255525 
30,750 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$50,300 
197,415 
122,070 
46,403 
127,412 
107,250 
138,280 
2,618 
361,100 
215,530 
81,551 
166,385 
287,662 
72,185 
573300 
216,575 
230,200 
159,850 
231,500 
118,420 
112,998 
56,575 
186,213 
26,730 
168,942 
64,714 
229,825 
88,425 
399,550 
264,950 
84,800 
75,016 
158,947 
338,219 
67,465 
187,245 
80,319 
99,650 
123,086 
59,000 


2,481 4,124 1,160,838 $6,468,280 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


31526 
42,840 
12,797 

9,666 
26,963 

31796 

4,435 

489 

5,014 

5,077 

7434 

7,587 
25,568 

1,836 
10,270 

4,917 

2,095 

5,851 

3,124 
12,383 
16,156 

6,076 
20,717 

6,044 
15,169 

4,672 

4,446 

55579 
10,247 

4,185 

1,028 

9,686 
45,332 
13,423 

6,461 
12,314 

9,096 

6,538 
10,295 

75329 


452,725 
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4.—THE AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


This body, which has a few congregations divided among 
eight States, came into existence at about the same time 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
(1816), differing from the latter chiefly in objection to the 
itinerancy, to a paid ministry, and to the episcopacy. It 
has 2 annual conferences, with 40 organizations, 27 church 
edifices, valued at $54,440, and 3415 communicants; 13 
halls, with a seating capacity of 1883, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church ; 
ae zations, Edifices, if, yee, Gaee 
Delaware's siac%.<: 6 4 1,250 $9,600 368 
WAY ete a were tie <4 I and, Pra tietecal UR Pascoe: 45 
Maryland). 3.7259. 8 yf 2,255 5,600 1,546 
New. JETSEy i ak nul 8 6 836 53940 281 
INGWaYOEKG.. Sse eB) im CR ewer 60 
Pennsylvania ...... 8 8 2,140 32,100 852 
Rhode Island...... PA em NereINhE) ba Yani A: 49 
BVA OUNAAS cia prey cs) a9 5 2 680 1,200 214 
ER Ged leer iets: 40 27 7,161 $54,440 3,415 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 
Baltimore ......... 14 9° 2,935 $6,800 1,805 
Nortitestisc.nuseh-<te 26 Touma 220 47,640 1,610 
sPotale tare ns: 40 27 ee SLOL $54,440 SA05 


5.—THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION 
CHURCH. 


A congregation of colored people, organized in New 
York City in 1796, was the nucleus of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church. This congregation originated 
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in a desire of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to hold separate meetings, in which they “ might 
have an opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among 
themselves, and thereby be more useful to one another.” 
They built a church, which was dedicated in 1800, the 
full name of the denomination subsequently organized 
being given to it. The church entered into an agreement 
in 1801 by which it was to receive certain pastoral super- 
vision from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It had 
preachers of its own, who supplied its pulpit in part. In 
1820 this arrangement was terminated, and in the same 
year a union of colored churches in New York, New 
Haven, Long Island, and Philadelphia was formed and 
rules of government adopted. Thus was the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church formally organized. 

The first annual conference was held in 1821. It was 
attended by 19 preachers, representing 6 churches and 
1426 members. Next: year James Varick was chosen 
superintendent of the denomination, which was extended 
over the States of the North chiefly until the close of the 
Civil War, when it entered the South to organize many 
churches. 

In its polity lay representation has long been a promi- 
nent feature. Laymen are in its annual conferences as 
well as in its general conference, and there is no bar to 
the ordination of women. Until 1880 its superintendents,. 
or bishops, were elected for a term of four years. In that 
year the term of the office was made for life or during 
good behavior. Its system is almost identical with that of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, except the presence of 
laymen in the annual conference, the election of presiding 
elders on the nomination of the presiding bishop, instead 
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of their appointment by the bishop alone, and similar small 
divergences. Its general conference meets quadrennially. 
Its territory is divided into seven episcopal districts, to 
each of which a bishop is assigned by the general confer- 
ence. There are in all twenty-eight annual conferences, 
one of which is partly in this country and partly in Canada. 
There is also a missionaty district in Africa. 

The church is represented in twenty-nine States. It is 
strongest in North Carolina, where it has 111,949 commu- 
nicants; Alabama comes next, with 79,231 communicants ; 
South Carolina third, with 45,880; and Florida fourth, 
with 14,791. There are in all 1704 organizations, 1587 
church edifices, which have accommodations for 565,577 
worshipers and are valued at $2,714,128, and 349,788 
communicants. The average seating capacity of the 
church edifices is 356 and their average value $1710; also 
114 halls, with a seating capacity of 15,520, are occupied 
as meeting-places, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. SA ag AS dees aoe : Ghucche et 

ze eae ™ ‘pacity. Property. cants, 

Alabama ......... 336 315%118,800 $305,350 79,231 
Arkansas .. ..c:.. 29 23 8,800 17,250 3,601 
Calitotniat S.-i. 52s 13 6 2,600 37,200. 2,627, 
Connecticut =. ties 12 10 2,900 70,350 1,0Le 
DGlAWATES. wan eee 2 I 115 500 158 
District of Columbia 6 6 3,400 298,800 2,495 
Florida 24 -ciss sen ) Gf 61 23,589 90,745 14,791 
Georgia .......... 70 62 19,775 52,300 » 12,705 
Hllinois............ 5 5 2,000 13,400 434 
ETC ATIAR, os eth ola 5 5 2,400 54,700 1,339 
Kentucky, ..0 5... 55 52 135075 86,830 7,217 
JLOUISIAGA sy yarns ahs 21 19 5,200 12,620" 5 25747 
Maryland: Gai. ssx 13 10 yh 17,350 1,211 
Massachusetts ..... ) 6 2,050 58,800 724 


Michipan essen 6 4 650 3,200 702 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Oren CHireh Seaene Value of Com- 


SHEE zations. Edifices. pacity. aes ae 
Mississippi ........ G47 50. 9 22;550° 8 $225076)-— Si576 
INSSOUEI a... users 6 6 3,900 6,000 = 2,037 
New Jersey. .<..... 25 24 7,400 107,700 2,954 
WNiewa VOtks.6 s. Sao: 47 A 175000 371,400 6,668 
North Carolina .... 541 526% 171,430 485,711 111,949 
Oley Sone ae 8 5 1,160 13,000 194 
ODECOM eon ste 2 az 300 20,000 275 
Pennsylvania ...... 62 bom) 7,025 256,150 8,689 
Rhode Island--.... 3 I 400 2,000 401 
South Carolina.... 130 128 66,770 126,325 45,880 
ALONE Saag eon 55 a aioe 78,813 12,434 
MIRE aS ewes scones ncaa 47 38 11,500 26,450 6,927 
WAT CIN ass orcses fei « 72 66 16,770 68,449 11,765 
WVAISCONSTA seie5.- sie I I 150 400 102 

otal enmennenee: 1,704 1,587 565,577 $2,714,128 349,788 


6.—THE ZION UNIGN APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


This body was organized at a meeting held at Boydton, 
Va., in 1869. It is said that most of those concerned in 
instituting it had not previously belonged to any regular 
body. Its discipline is very similar to that of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, except that it is much briefer. Its 
system includes bishops, annual conferences and a general 
conference, itinerant ministers, local preachers, class-meet- 
ings, etc.; 1 hall, with a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. eee Church © muni- 

eo y pacity. Property. cants. 

North Carolina .... 3 a 900 $1,900 135 
Aol tel Wen eeranS Se eee) 24 9,200 EZ, 1OOMe 220i 


otal iieas dient 32 27 10,100 $15,000 2,346 
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7.—THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


This branch of Methodism was organized in 1830 by 
ministers and members who had been expelled, or had 
seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
the outcome of a movement for a change in certain features 
of the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1824 a Union Society was formed in Baltimore having this 
object in view, and a periodical called 7he Mutual Rights 
was established to advocate it. The chief reform insisted 
upon was the admission of the laity to a share in the gov- 
ernment of the church. The annual and general confer- 
ences were composed entirely of ministers, and the laymen 
had no place or voice in either. A convention held in 1827 
resolved to present a petition to the general conference 
of 1828 asking for lay representation. The conference 
returned an unfavorable reply to the petitioners. This 
only served to intensify the feeling. The Union Society 
entered into a campaign for “ equal rights,” and so great 
an agitation resulted that the leaders of the movement 
came to be regarded as disturbers of the peace. Some of 
them were brought to trial and expelled from the church. 
All efforts to have them restored having failed, many 
sympathizers withdrew from the church, and in 1828 a 
convention of the disaffected was held in Baltimore, and a 
provisional organization formed. Two years later (Novem- 
ber 2, 1830) another convention was held and the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church was constituted. It began its 
separate existence with 83 ministers, and about 5000 mem- 
bers. In the first four years it increased its membership 
enormously. While equal rights were insisted upon in the 
new constitution, as between ministers and laymen, the 
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right of suffrage and eligibility to office was restricted to 
the whites. When the antislavery agitation began in the 
new branch some years later, the northern and. western 
conferences raised an objection to the retention of the 
word “white” in the constitution. They also protested 
against any toleration of slavery by the church. Failing 
to secure such changes as they desired, they held a con- 
vention in Springfield, HL, in 1858, and resolved to suspend 
all relations with the Methodist Protestant Church. Later 
they united with a number of Wesleyan Methodists and 
formed the Methodist Church. After the close of the war 
negotiations for a reunion were begun, and in 1877 the 
two branches—the Methodist and the Methodist Protestant 
—were made one under the old title. 

The Methodist Protestant Church is strongest numeric- 
ally in the States of Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. It is represented in most of the border 
and Southern States, but is not widely diffused among the 
Northern and Western States. At the reunion in 1877 
there were in the Methodist branch 58,072 communicants ; 
in the Methodist Protestant branch 58,470, making a total 
of 116,542. The increase since then has amounted to 
25,447, the membership in 1890 aggregating 141,989. 
They have not, however, been incorporated in the disci- 
pline. The average seating capacity of its edifices is 297, 
and their average value $1914. There are 575 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 80,025, used as places of worship. 

In doctrine, the Methodist Protestant does not differ 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, except that it has 
twenty-nine instead of twenty-six articles of religion. The 
general conference of 1888 appointed a committee to revise 
the doctrinal symbol. The committee made the revision 


i) 
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in 1890, adding five new articles, with the following titles: 
“Free Grace,” ‘“ Freedom of the Will,” “ Regeneration,” 
Sanctification,” and ‘‘ Witness of the Spirit.” The re- 
vised articles were submitted to the annual conferences for 
amendment and approval, but have not been adopted. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church ceee Value of Com- 


pees zations. Edifices. pacity. Pane ced 
PPADAINIA sem Sot. 77 72% 19,895 $79,850 4,432 
PAT RAnISA Ss rer) or. 118 51 14,650 15,3600 3,946 
Connectlonte 25 on 3 3 530 5,000 154 
PD CLA WAL ENE riney gis o's 22 22 5,015 Hil,000" SEdah Sul 
District of Columbia 9 8 3,225 168,825 831 
BlOTICAS.. sur ce nion- II 5 1,300 2,400 350 
GEOL OIAS nin gix ow ate 80 72 21050 33,475 4,390 
PUNO bah ie aac ste 135 94 25.840 115,765 5,502 
INGIAR Ass oe el oa oe 132 110% 33,885 142,875 7,033 
Indian Territory... 16 I 200 300 278 
ROW AR it nt Sete 61 55 ~=—«11,325 84,900 5,645 
ACARI SA Sha the isin axe 32 19 4,550 33,770 1,890 
MentHCKY:.-,.5. 95% 40 18 6,050 8,500 1,822 
Bowisiana .. 20)... 26 23 7,550 6,850 Tj2an 
Maryland. ..,..... 174 171% 44,993 654,625 13,283 
Maschican, (fy tyes 120 94 23,035 161,702 4,512 
Minnesota ........ 5 5 1,000 3,000 137 
Mississippi........ 75 73 17,095 16,175 oop lny 
MULSSO Ite tyctcrok te go Bo) lt, 02 29,900 3,359 
Nebraska ......... 34 9 1,150 8,450 686 
INGWrGISCY agar ees. 39 30, 012,625 181,950 3,459 
News VOL: 2 ncn go 78 27,690 293,000 4,759 
North Carolina 199 «189 ~——_ 70,205 126,800 14,351 
OUIGE REY gases 234 226% 68,945 441,000 18,931 
Orecon tae co oar I I 200 1,200 15 
Pennsylvania ...... 172 29 ALOR 641,575 10,081 
South Carolina .... 42 2 11,495 21,095 2,665 
BP GOUESBEE lyn ise 40 36% 11,350 25,950 2,880 
EORAB! sin xa ss 158 31 9,800 16,700 5,536 
Aigig alt ta ees ee 57 57 15,650 94,000 4,154 
Washington....... 6 6 2,550 62,800 315 
West Virginia ..... 230 142% 42,676 153,545 10,652 
Wisconsin. fis. I I 150 400 12 


Le Sede 2,529 1,924 571,266 $3,683,337 141,989 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


. Shan Seating Value of Com- 
ee eee erat ck ee ame 
Alabama. oz... 73 69 ~=—- 18, 895 $78,850 3,932 
Alabama Colored 
WW UGE ICT 85 6 oe: ‘ 4 4 1,000 1,000 500 
IND EINES Go anon 81 50 =: 14,3300 14,825 2,868 
Baltimore Colored 
INTISSTOMareyae eee 7 5 1,300 16,125 230 
@encral aliexasien. 62 6 3, 100 6,000 = 2, 163 
Colorado-Texas... 71 5 1,650 1,900} =1,424 
Florida Mission... Il 5 1,300 2,400 350 
Fort Smith Mission 51 7 2,200 2532 pee G22 
(GENEWIS ss owenonc 18 16% 3,935 43,900 936 
(GleOL Sam eyo ys + 50 45 15,650 22,100! 3,007 
Georgia Colored .. 29 27 5,200 ings 1,293 
Innciatvayeree och a 130 ©6107% 33,135 140,225 6,981 
Indiana Mission... 16 I 200 300 278 
TO Wialrne Oi tsetccatey ss 61 55 115325 84,900 5,645 
IAIN: Go.cn Appa oe 32 19 4,550 3357/70 es OOO 
INentuckyie.y-..0 « 36 12 4,800 6,300 15535 
(Woulsianiais ss... 5 : 20 17 5,700 5,050 917 
Maryland .......- 254 250% 68,183 1,031,025 19.473 
MiGiTOa Niet. eee + g2 683% 16,635 124677 7A ess he 
MWiMeS Ota witede ci. 5 5 1,000 3,000 137 
Mississippi ....... 50 48 9,495 Sra eel O LO 
MUISSOUT IMs rcnsre ss 53 22 5,925 17,200 925055 
Muskingum ...... 10g 610536 34,255 216,800 9,996 
INebraska teen. . 0 34 9 1,150 8,450 686 
INiew ELse vinous. 1a. 35 35 10,775 125,450 3,028 
INewaVotkiee arta). Dy 27 9,535 17 2A75 e279 
North Carolina ... 193) 183) 685205 124,100 13,876 
North Illinois..... 58 45 11,465 76,450 2,470 
North Mississippi . 27 26 8,150 8,400 1,335 
North Missouri... 29 16 5,200 12,700 1,074 
OOM ern is 255 Tih eet 2 eS. 260 195,100 8,134 
Onondaga... ... 54 433%4 16,850 119,400 2,304 
Orecont enc on 7 Fi 2750 64,000 330 
Pennsylvania ..... 59 Dy 8,450 AI,00O0 ~—-:11,3 46 
Batts bee weave ayerte: 96 9 Bay ASKING) “fepenity/ 
South Carolina ... 37 37 10,550 ES, Oh Ome 2 eis 
South Carolina 
(Goloredsa-e sn is 14 14 4,045 6,995 1,160 


South Illinois..... 78 49% 14,525 39,715 3,044 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church Seating Valas ar: «Cha 


o (ARS : 1r i- 
careers) iets, Eames, Oe ee 
Tennessee ....... 33 33 9,750 $18,000 ‘1,850 
PREXAS Mente Sey e258 19% 5,050 8,800 1,949 
Wireiniagcteicc< cl: 34 3I 7,500 18,450 2,943 
West Michigan... 32 293% 7,400 43,175 1,301 
West Virginia .... 227 143% 42,736 136,845 10,427 
fife Re a 2,529 1,924 571,266 $3,683,337 141,989 


8.—THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF 
AMERICA. 


’ 


In this title “ Connection” is used in a sense common 
to Methodism, especially British Methodism, It indicates 
congregations bound together by the same doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical ties. This body was organized in 1843 by 
ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with the attitude of that 
body toward slavery and with some of the features of its 
governmental system. It began with about 6000 members, 
most of whom were in the State of New York. In doc- 
trine it does not differ from other branches of Methodism. 
It refuses to receive as members those who belong to secret 
societies, and as long as the institution existed, it main- 
tained the same bar against those connected with slavery. 
It has twenty-two annual conferences, with ministerial and 
lay members, and a general conference, the chief legislative 
body of the church, which meets quadrennially. There is 
no itinerancy, as in most other Methodist bodies, but pas- 
torates are arranged by mutual agreement of ministers and 
congregations, and are not limited to a term of years, It 
has 565 organizations, in°twenty-two States, with 16,492 
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members, of whom. nearly one fourth, or 3913, are in New 
York ; Michigan second, with 2942 ; and Indiana third, with 
2199 members. The average value of the 342 houses of 
worship is $1151, and the average seating capacity is 252. 
There are 213 halls, with a seating capacity of 18,483. 


SUMMARY BY STATES, 
Value of Com- 


STATES. Organi- Church Scat Church muni- 
zations. LEdifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

GAMOUNIA ax lanies- 410, A 3 250 $750 4I 
Illinois ........... 19 17 3,825 24,900 643 
niclia tare ts ers a erieie 58 44. 13,030 37,900 2,199 
OWEN < cb 00 DOD ODO OE 26 16% 4,015 16,500 840 
IRATE op euo.bo boo 22 8 2,325 14,350 566 
Massachusetts ..... I sae pe ra 8 
Michigan ......... 143 63% 14,120 58,475 2,942 
Minnesotas sc. . « 5 4 625 1,300 207 
MNSSOUTI iene he. 2 AAO a Me er tetee 50 
ING DrASKas ante ietevers 6 — oe ere 78 
ING Wa)|ETSCYie1es ele 3 2 500 2,650 65 
INewaOLker interest II4 75 19,038 135,950 3,913 
North Carolina .... 8 7h 1,980 1,675 IAI 
@INMOM er hore ac 45 40 II, 391 46,500 1,657 
ORETONG soe cece ois 4 I 250 1,200 61 
Pennsylvania ...... AI 30 7,205 25 SOOM EOS 
South Dakota ..... DE 5 goo 5,200 458 
MeMmMeSSee mn nne cious 14 9 2,650 2,050 462 
Wetmontiesrtt. coi 6 5 1,225 6,850 259 
Washington....... 3 I 200 600 35 
West Virginia ..... I I 500 1,500 245 
IWASCOMSIM ear. ).1- <5 6 19 12 Bi piahs 9,600 427 
SOCAN sige syete cus 565 342 86,254 $393,250 16,492 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES. 


Allegheny 1.12.6: 34 30 75530 $37,100 1,207 
Central Ohio ...... 19 18 5,141 13,800 784 
Champlain ........ 39 27 6,750 43,950 1,444 
DDAKOlar isnt oe s0% 22 5 goo 5,200 458 
JMIMINOISS 36 35. 40igaobe 19 iG 3,825 24,900 643 
Indiana. 2c. ts cis<% 58 44 13,030 37,900 2,199 
MOWanseetorarteers ore 26 16% 4,015 16,500 840 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Coztinued. 


eae Seating Value of Com- 
commas Boe Eanes 
BcuSaS etre NS oc oe 18 6 1,525 $10,150 464 
MOCKDONC. nes eons 30 21 55350 27,750 896 
iA Aus thts ts, oe 17 15 4,325 15,400 714 
Michigan ty.chise) 4: 78 46 10,520 49,250 1,979 
Minnesota ........ bite 4. 625 1,300 207 
Nebraska ¢..hos6 0. 6 OMA eas etm ES bo si 78 
New Yorn, 7.20.5 12 4 776 5,250 239 
North Carolina .... 8 a 1,980 1,675 I4I 
North Michigan... 65 17% 3,600 9,225 963 
AGINGR ie eters Ss 9 3 700 2,550 137 
ENOGHESEEY Vics cucu 36 23 6,087 49,100 ‘1,099 
South Kansas ..... 6 2 800 4,200 152 
SSVIACUSE wien ciety renal 24 15% 3,900 26,400 959 
Tennessee ........ 14 9 2,650 2,050 462 
WISCONSIN ¢...6 5-15 19 Lis) 2,225 9,600 427 
Totals, cvaeres 565 342 86,254 $393,250 16,492 


Q.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


This body was organized at a convention held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1845, by annual conferences in the South, 
which had accepted a plan of separation adopted by the 
general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
its meeting in New York in 1844. The cause of separa- 
tion was the slavery question. 

This question, which gave rise to much discussion and 
several divisions among Methodists, engaged their atten- 
tion as early as 1780, four years before American Method- 
ism was given organized form. A conference held in 
Baltimore in 1780 took action requiring traveling preachers 
who held slaves to set them free, and advising lay slave- 
holders to do likewise. In 1789 the following appeared 
in the discipline among the rules prohibiting certain things: 
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“The buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, 
women, or children, with an intention to enslave them.”’ 

The conference of 1784, which organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, deemed it a “ bounden duty” to take 
effective measures to ‘‘extirpate this abomination from 
among us.” It accordingly insisted that all those holding 
slaves should adopt a system of manumission, failing in 
which they should be excluded from the church, and that 
in future no slaveholder should be admitted to the church 
until he had ceased to hold slaves. In 1800 the disci- 
pline provided that any minister becoming a slaveholder 
must, if legally possible under the laws of the State in 
which he lived, emancipate his slaves or “‘ forfeit his min- 
isterial character.’ In 1816 the general conference de- 
clared slaveholders ineligible to any official station in the 
church, except in States where the laws did not “ admit of 
emancipation and permit the liberated slave to enjoy free- 
dom.” These provisions could not be observed in some 
of the States in the South, and were not insisted on in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee. In 1808 the general 
conference directed that a number of disciplines, ‘“ with 
the section and rule on slavery left out,” be printed for use 
in South Carolina. 

About twenty-five years later the antislavery agitation 
in the North began to affect Methodism. The general 
conference of 1836 exhorted the members of the church 
“to abstain from all abolition movements and associations,” 
and censured two of its members for taking part in an 
antislavery meeting. In the South the rule concerning the 
connection of ministers with slavery had not been enforced, 
except in six of the border conferences. The episcopacy, 
however, had been kept free from any conflict. with slave- 


” 
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holding. While the Northern conferences would not have 
received a slaveholding bishop, the Southern conferences 
could not agree that slaveholders ought to be excluded 
from the episcopacy. A serious conflict arose, therefore, 
when Bishop Andrew, a Southern man who was elected 
bishop in 1832, became by marriage, in January, 1844, a 
slaveholder. At the genetal conference held in May of 
that year in New York City, after a long discussion, it was 
declared by a vote of 111 to 69 to be the sense of the 
conference that Bishop Andrew “ desist from the exercise 
of his office so long as he is connected with slavery.” The 
Southern delegates protested against this action, and in- 
sisted that under the circumstances the “continuance of 


’ 


the jurisdiction of this general conference” over the con- 
ferences in the slaveholding States was “inconsistent with 
the success of the ministry” in those States. The outcome 
was the adoption of a report of a committee of nine em- 
bodying a plan of separation to become operative, if the 
thirteen annual conferences in the slaveholding States 
should “find it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesias- 
tical connection, and if the various annual conferences by a 
three-fourths vote should so change the constitution as to 
allow of a division of the property of the Book Concern.” 
The action of the general conference was followed, in the 
South, by a convention in Louisville, Ky., in May, 1845, 
representing the thirteen annual conferences which had 
expressed their approval of the plan of separation. This 
convention declared the conferences represented a distinct 
body under the title, “The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” Two bishops, Andrew and Soule, cast their lot 
with the Southern church, the former in 1845, the latter 
at the first general conference in 1846. The Northern 
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annual conferences disapproved the plan of separation, and 
the general conference of 1848 declared it null and void. 
A suit for a division of the property according to the 
plan of separation was prosecuted, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in 1854, decided it in favor of the 
Southern church. A fraternal messenger sent by the lat- 
ter to the Northern genetal conference of 1848 was not 
received officially by that body. It was not until after the 
Civil War (1876) that fraternity was established between 
the two churches. 

The Southern church lost more heavily during the years 
of the war than the Northern. The latter had in 1864 
about 68,000 fewer members than in 1860, the decrease 
occurring chiefly in the border conferences. The former 
lost between the years 1860 and 1866 113,000 white 
members, while its colored membership, aggregating 207,- 
766, dwindled to 78,742. Most of the colored members 
went, at the close of the war, into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (which extended its operations into the South), and 
into the African Methodist Episcopal and African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion churches. In 1870 nearly all the re- 
maining colored members were organized into the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There are now only about 
500 colored members in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and these are scattered among 27 annual confer- 
ences. In the Indian Mission Conference about 3500 of 
the 10,498 members are Indians. The Southern church 
reorganized its shattered forces at the close of the war, and 
in a few years was again in the full tide of prosperity. Its 
growth in the last decade has been rapid. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has the same 
articles of religion, the same system of conferences, annual 
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and general, and substantially the same discipline as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It differs from the latter in 
admitting lay delegates (four from each district) to the 
annual conferences; in making lay equal to ministerial 
representation in the general conference; in giving the 
bishops a modified veto over legislation which they may 
deem unconstitutional; andsin abolishing the probationary 
term of six months for candidates for membership. The 
changes respecting lay delegation and the probationary 
system were adopted in 1866. The pastoral term was in 
the same year extended from two to four years. 

There are 45 annual conferences, covering the entire 
country south of the 4oth parallel of latitude, which nearly 
corresponds with Mason and Dixon’s line, and also parts 
of Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Washington; but the 
number of congregations in these States is not large. Nor 
are there many congregations in the southern portions of 
Indiana and Illinois. The church is strongest in Texas, 
where it has 139,347 members; in Georgia, where it hag 
134,600; and in Tennessee, where the number reaches 
121,398. There are in all 1,209,976 members, with 15,017 
organizations, and 12,688 edifices, which are valued at 
$18,775,362. Of the congregations, 1634 meet in halls, 
etc., which have a seating capacity of 190,777. The aver- 
age seating capacity of the church edifices is 265, and the 
average value $1480. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


a Seating Value of 
crores, Qua gue CeCe 
Pulabama . 240s. IIOL 1,050 2435735 $1; 123,523 
PASIZON Ae... wee II 6 1,150 12,000 
FANGGIKAMSAS ccs 4 49) os 1,033 809 203,069 708,895 
Galiiionnaiawer cits: 175 97% 23,210 446,010 
Colorado scr. +... 26 16 3,411 100, 300 
Dist. of Columbia 4 3 1,675 61,400 
El OGidaee nc creene: 389 = 33.47 61,338 333,824 
Georsiaw. ee. 1,286 1,272% 322,856 1,661,410 
NCE) ees, erase II 700 5,000 
INUDATO1S sy ee ee rs 154 108 26,450 123,183 
Indianaree sacce. 10 8 1,850 13,100 
Indian Territory.. 275 134 24,455 59,600 
MOWadie rere ea sin ss 8 7. 1,800 9,200 
I@ATISAS eke pe er ece 83 40% 10,300 83,450 
ISSINETO SY 5 gueada 989 827 239,410 1,539,567 
Howisiana 7... 316 296% 49,755 483,470 
Marydanday cece. 142 135% 30,470 361,990 
Mississippi ...... 903 854 207,760 903,563 
INSSOUT Ieee arr 1,230 921 264,788 2,046,389 
NWO FMUZTNE es ose Grove 23 13 2,920 74,000 
INebraska 2.55... 8 6 1,275 10,800 
New Mexico..... 25 18 2,850 32,600 
North Carolina... 1,288 1,203%% 380,500 1,471,135 
Oklahoma....... 15 7 1,550 16,150 
OREGON 6 specced 70 40 7,960 50,850 
Pennsylvania .... 14 12 2,475 11,400 
South Carolina... 686 678 196,808 796,840 
sReninessceqres sai: 1,367 1,258 376,483 1,994,382 
SROKA hii fer ae emenen I,70I 1,076 296,578 1,647,866 
W iheagh a ieaiatcnn sitio IP) TsO Aix WRR Bales Nels 
Washington..... 20 Il 2,385 27,650 
West Virginia... 482 321 83,765 382,250 


CONFERENCES, 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Baltimore 
Columbia 


se eeoeces 


vere eee 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


509 502 109,920 
333. 203. 55,985 
561 482 120,550 

44 29 5,260 


$567,360 
199,596 


977,965 
32,650 


257 


121,398 
1395347 
105,892, 
449 
25,064 


1,209,976 


393574 
23,134 
41,070 

1,280 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.— Continued. 


CONFERENCES. 


Denver 
East Columbia... 
Hast Dexas), sven 
PUOTIGA SS. tsece stevens 
German Mission . 
ELGIStON «sone an 
LU NOIS Se aoe: 
Indian Mission... 
Gorntg (ol gif me cciee 
PAttHEe ROCK. es 
Los Angeles..... 
Louisiana 
Louisville ....... 
WECM DIS Feri. a 
Mexican Border 

WISSION Ve er 
Mississippi 
MASSOUTE Foie woes 
Montana... cchit << 
New Mexico..... 
Worth Alabama.. 
North Carolina .. 
North Georgia... 
North Mississippi. 
North Texas..... 
Northwest Texas. 
PACHIGr ete hace be 
Saint IOuls se... cc 
South Carolina .. 
South Georgia... 
*Southwest Mis- 

SOUT, Hueee sa. 


ANC IAS ee ye he os 
Virginia .... 
WWeStethi, 443 5.4: 
Western North 
Saroling fet as,6 
Western Virginia. 
West Texas ..... 
White River..... 


Total 


Organi- 
zations. 


Seating 
Church 
Edifices. p beet 
17 3,561 
24% 5,585 
210 = 47,925 
280 553,348 
*21% 4,600 
542. 165,370 
115 28,050 
I4I 26,005 
278% 80,565 
391 —- 92,845 
31 6,900 
242% 37,155 
419% 119,100 
484 135,728 
14 DOA 
418 100,207 
40I 107,520 
14 3,120 
19 2,950 
613 141,255 
557 169,715 
734 198,176 
492 120,703 
285 83,800 
275 86,730 
72 17,310 
225 = 72,965 
678 196,808 


535% 122,980 
301% 86,103 


558 166,460 
157 43,860 
702 177,055 
46% 11,575 
607 199,635 
241 68,285 
113 27,438 
216 54,239 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 

$101,100 
48,850 
214,825 
309,024 
42,350 
904,890 
133,783 
759750 
692,900 
326,217 
1575735 
445,845 
691,967 
704,620 


24,075 
413,690 
740,264 

76,000 

38,200 
580,513 
712,975 

1,041,680 
527,948 
417,928 
439,386 
298,275 
615,975 
796,840 
617,230 


699,350 
881,832 
3355777 
1,474,580 
94,250 


689,960 
279,000 
169,125 
183,082 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


1,395 
1,301 
22,050 
20,420 
1,325 
43,014 
7,854 
10,498 
27,114 
28,016 
2,072 
20,379 
40,427 
49,436 


1,041 
38,173 
36,965 
517 
535 
53,210 
52,643 
82,921 
41,177 
42,013 
45,208 
5,722 
20,684 
68,992 
51,395 


295547 
59,999 
15,237 
69,826 

39552 


57,594 
20,722 
12,429 
20,415 


15,017 12,688 3,359,466 $18,775,362 1,209,976 
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10.—THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


Dissatisfaction with certain features of the system of 
polity led a number of ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to withdraw and 
organize a body in which laymen should have an equal 
voice in church government and local preachers should 
become pastors. The new church was organized in 
Georgia in 1852, and called the Congregational Method- 
ist Church. The first district conference was formed the 
same year. A number of churches in harmony with the 
principles of the movement were organized in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and other States of the South, to which it has 
been confined. In 1888 many of the churches and minis- 
ters went over into the Congregational denomination, which 
appeared in the South after the war. 

The system of the Congregational Methodists is not 
purely congregational. The local church has large pow- 
ers, but appeals from its decisions may be taken to the 
district conference, and thence to the State conference, 
and also to the general conference. These bodies have 
likewise the power of censure or approval. The district 
conference may ‘‘ condemn opinions and practices contrary 
to the word of truth and holiness,” 
parties for trial, and admonish, rebuke, suspend, or expel 
from the conference. Ministers and lay members have 
equal rights and privileges in the local church and all the 
conferences. The district conference is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the churches, the State conference of 
representatives of the district conferences, and the general 
conference of delegates chosen by the State conferences. 
District conferences meet semi-annually, State conferences 


and may cite offending 
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annually, and the general conference quadrennially. The 
ministers are elders ordained after examination and ap- 
proved by the district conference. The elder, as pastor 
of achurch, presides at its monthly conference. The other 
officers of a church are class leader, deacon or steward, 
and clerk. The itinerancy is not in force. In doctrine 
this branch does not differ from other Methodist bodies. 

This body has in all 214 organizations, 150 edifices, 
valued at $41,680, and 8765 communicants. Its chief 
strength lies in Alabama, where it has 2596 communicants. 
The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 310, 
and the average value $278. There are 60 halls, with a 
seating capacity of 7825. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


rane Chis Seating Value of Com- 
erin sakoge Edo ee oe ee 
Alahama...5. cess. 65 50 nal, 575 $14,050 2,596 
(ER AMSAS Sox Pianist 10 4 1,675 2,525 223 
Fuloridas an oagrastee i I 550 250 179 
A COLON Mee mre eons a 29 28 8,000 8,050 ~—-1,655 
PUNOIS ects fete Chen ke 4 nol eo Aaa) Md Peake reine 96 
Mississippi........ 28 22 5,600 5,400 1,341 
WVEISSOTTLse re dest, 38 13 4,400 3,000 1,450 
‘Rennessee, 2% 2%... “i 4 1,150 780 196 
EU ESAS WS Sota pias ts 26 19 6,450 7,625 1,029 
Potaler. sp A8.7 214. 150 46,400 $41,680 8,765 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 

ATMAMSBAS epee ees 10 4 1,675 $2,525 223 
R2COMOIA taco hovate hs ss 26 25 7,200 75300. Saks Sly 
REOIS ese eee nes es 4 oe See eae 96 
Mississippi ........ 28 22 5,600 5,400 1,341 
IMEISSONT IAS... oe xs 38 13 4,400 3,000 1,450 
North Alabama... 59 53 17,550 13,300 2,281 
PLONHESSCORs rit: 5 Gl 4 1,150 780 196 
PP OSAS wo US eee e tie y .26 19 6,450 7,625 1,029 
West Florida..:... 16 10 25375 1,750 632 


Otel ae acter er 214. 150 46,400 $41,680 8,765 
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II1.—THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS, COLORED. 


This body consists of congregations of colored members, 
organized into conferences by presidents of the Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church, to which it corresponds in all 
particulars of doctrine, polity, and usage. The only differ- 
ence between the churches of the two bodies is that they 
are composed of white and colored persons respectively. 
Four halls, with a seating capacity of 450, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating Value of Com- 
Ca- 


Organi- Church - 
STATES. 2 5 hurch muni- 
NOS: Edifices. pacity. Property. cants, 

Alabainan.c scat as 7 & 585 $525 215 
AEGIS erases Slo eae 2 2s Fox ects 104. 
OPA pera thcss 9 5 585 $525 319 


I2.—THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


This branch originated in Ware County, Ga., in 1881. 
It was organized by members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who were aggrieved by a certain action 
of a quarterly conference of that body, which action they 
regarded as arbitrary. It has the same doctrines and sub- 
stantially the same practical system as the Congregational 
Methodist Church. A number of its churches united with 
the Congregational denomination in 1888. 

There are in all 24 organizations, 17 edifices, valued at 
$3750, and 1059 members, found chiefly in Georgia. The 
average seating capacity of the church edifices 1s 294 and 
the average value $214. There are 6 halls, with a seating 


capacity of 450. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

STATES. Organi- oe Gas . Church muni- 

Zens: races pacity. Property. cants. 

PAGS so ors anche 3 I 300 $150 113 
Georgian. oa). fet hede DT 16 4,850 3,600 946 
Otal wees 24 17 5,150 $3,750 1,059 


13.—THE COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1870 of colored members and ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. Before the Civil War the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, did a large evangel- 
istic work among the negroes. Bishop H. N. McTyeire, of 
that body, in his ‘“ History of Methodism,” says: “As a 
general rule negro slaves received the gospel by Method- 
ism from the same preachers and in the same churches 
with their masters, the galleries or a portion of the body 
of the house being assigned to them. If a separate build- 
ing was provided, the negro congregation was an append- 
age to the white, the pastor usually preaching once on 
Sunday for them, holding separate official meetings with 
their leaders, exhorters, and preachers, and administering 
discipline and making return of members for the annual 
minutes.” For the negroes on plantations, who were not 
privileged to attend organized churches, special missions 
were begun as early as 1829. In 1845, the year which 
marks the beginning of the separate existence of the Meth-- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, there were in the Southern 
conferences of Methodism, according to Bishop McTyeire, 
124,000 members of the slave population, and in 1860 
about 207,000. 
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In 1866, after the opening of the South to Northern 
churches had given the negro members opportunity to 
join the African Methodist Episcopal, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, and other Methodist bodies, it was 
found that of the 207,742 colored members which the 
church, South, had in 1860, only 78,742 remained. The 
general conference of 1866 authorized these colored mem- 
bers, with their preachers, to be organized into separate 
congregations and annual conferences, and the general 
conference of 1870 appointed two bishops to organize the 
colored conferences into a separate and independent church. 
This was done in December, 1870, the new body taking 
the name “Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.” Its 
rules limited the privilege of membership to negroes. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has the same 
articles of religion, the same form of government, and the 
same discipline as its parent body. Its bishops are elected 
for life. One of them, Bishop L. H. Holsey, says that for 
some years the body encountered strong opposition from 
colored people because of its relation to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, but that this prejudice has now 
almost entirely disappeared. He says a separate organi- 
zation was made necessary by the change in the relation 
between master and slave. “ The former, though divested 
of his slaves, carried with him all the notions, feelings, and 
elements in his religious and social life that characterized 
his former years. On the other hand, the emancipated 
slave had but little in common with the former master; 
in fact, he had nothing but his religion, poverty, and igno- 
rance. With social elements so distinct and dissimilar the 
best results of a common church relation could not be ex- 
pected.” Bishop Holsey declares that the great aim of 
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the church is (1) to evangelize the negroes, and (2) to 
educate and elevate them. 

There are 23 annual conferences, with 129,383 members. 
It will be noticed that the church is almost entirely con- 
fined to the South. It is strongest in Georgia, where it 
has 22,840 members; Mississippi comes next, with 20,107 ; 
Tennessee third, with 18,968; and Alabama fourth, with 
18,940. There are 1759 orvanizations, with 1653 church 
edifices, valued at $1,713,366. The average seating 
capacity of each edifice is 328, and the average value 
$1036. There are 64 halls, with a seating capacity of 
6526. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church wpsreee Value of Com- 


Ala patiah \ros <-. 2 222 220 69,200 $264,625 18,940 
IAPKANSAS Bie eee we 116. 104 31,050 60,277 5,988 
Delaware cs. os h- 6 3 430 1,125 187 
District of Columbia 5 4 3,500 123,800 939 
PUOTIGA hts cit alee + 36 26 7,000 14,7709 1,461 
AEORDIA Sb ene clysciacn? 266 256 100,495 167,145 22,840 
PUTRONS ca etehe ores st sr 2 2 800 1,250 56 
Indian Territory... 13 9 2,850 2,975 291 
IS ADISHS penis oleae 17 15 3,625 14,4.00 opie) 
Kentucky ......... gI 63. 16,600 140,330 6,908 
Douisiana iat ss 135: os13%) 4S;220 134,135 8,075 
Marylarid.§ 035 ons s 2 4 205 475 44 
Mississippi ........ 203) 1202) 7ast5O 230,290 20,107 
IV ISS OTK aes e soy 35 31 55554 22,140 953 
New Jersey: ...<..- 5 3 625 7,500 266 
North Carolina.... 26 20 772% 23,120) 9) 2,750 
Pennsylvania ...... 6 2 310 1,400 247 
South Carolina .... 34 39. TeR.Ods 65,325 3,468 
Pe CULEESCOm gi, 1 os 206 205 67,900 258,120 18,968 
POSAS, «tea sist wle'pe 222 216 88,330 147,075 14,895 
Vaneinian. 3 ays 82s 18 16 4,850 33h 50m LIS oe 


WOtal ex ro ceaae 1,759 1,653 541,464 $1,713,366 129,383 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES. Gisen: pa pros s eee os 
5 ‘pacity. Property. cants. 
Alabama earned. 180 178 53,800 $230,125 16,347 
INEKANSAS eects 44 44 10,575 23,050) 2 e2 
Central Alabama .. 31 31 11,900 27,900 +=2,061 
[asteiexaS mean a..- 147 147 68,200 84,100 10,795 
DSOMOA hae ses - + 36 26 7,000 14,709 1,461 
(GeOrolatencr oe 7-1 104 96 43,050 71,300 8,047 
Indian Mission .... 11 77 2,600 2,675 239 
[RERUNS sae ook gli 63 16,600 140,330 6,908 
eittleyRNOckie ae ifs C2EE2O 725 36,927 3,860 
(eoulstanae-aan anes io Smear 43,220 134,135 8,075 
IMISSISSIPpl «005. + LOSS LLO | 23, 100 94,000 7,446 
Missouriand Kansas 43 37 6,029 31,040 ~—-1,309 
IN@WaAJeISey a: 18 9 1,445 10.325 716 
North Carolina.... 26 20 7,725 23120 2h 780 
North Mississippi.. 185 182 49,050 136,290 12,661 
South Carolina.... 34 33) 15,045 65,325 3,468 
Southeast Missouri 
and Illinois...... 12 12) 4,350 7,100 430 
South Georgia..... 162 160 57,445 95,845 14,793 
WEONEIEOs, opion vie 98 96 30,550 87,270") 9,025 
EGS CAST A ote cnet 34° 34 II,200 14,850 1,700 
WAueeahOVel 9 wae oan ans 2, 21 8,475 TA Bae hiie’ 
Wiestuhennessees tls 10) 4054150 177,100 10,862 
Wiestaiexasirc «ste 40 35 8,930 AS 25S 25 
Rotates re: 1,759 1,653 541,464 $1,713,366 129,383 


14.—THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Primitive Methodist Church is not a branch of 
American Methodism, but it came from England, being 
introduced first into Canada in 1843 and then into the 
United States. In England the Primitive Methodist 
Church came into existence in 1812. It was organized by 
ministers and members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
who believed in camp-meetings and persisted in holding 
them. The Wesleyan conference declared camp-meetings 
“highly improper and likely to be productive of consider- 
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able mischief.’ Primitive Methodism differs from Wes- 
leyan Methodism chiefly in the larger use it makes of the 
lay element. 

For many years there were in the United States two 
annual conferences, the Eastern and the Western. These 
were separate until 1889, when they united in organizing 
a general conference. ‘Phere are now three annual con- 
ferences, the Eastern, the Pennsylvania, and the Western. 
Each conference is subdivided into districts, as is the cus- 
tom in other branches of Methodism. They also have 
itinerant and local ministers, class leaders, etc. 

The Primitive Methodists are represented only in eight 
States, nearly one half of the total of communicants, 4764, 
being found in Pennsylvania. They have 84 organizations, 
with 78 edifices, valued at $291,993. The average value 
of each edifice is $3743, and the average seating capacity 
is 268. There are 11 halls, with a seating capacity of 


1670. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oran Chirk Seating Value of Com- 
ae cations, Edifces. yachy,  proverty, maak 
TR GIStee ed yee ts 8 7 1,710 $14,800 369 
LOWitewerbce a kee eh aks ef Z 2 500 3,150 29 
Massachusetts ..... 7 6 1,750 40,000 575 
New M Or v2 ews 5 4 1,750 47,650 496 
CMO ey cc 3 3 660 2,400 69 
Pennsylvania...... 42 40 11,435 146,025 2,267 
Rhode Island...... 4 3 750 12,568 194 
Wisconsin ........ 13 12 2,375 25,400 765 
Wotal oo okie bE 84 78 20,930 $291,993 4,764 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 
aster | 6 ae nis «3 16 13 4,250 $100,218 1,265 
Pennsylvania ...... 45 43. 12,095 148,425 2,336 
Wester 2 ea tone 23 22 4.585 43,350 1,163 


6 oi SRS ne 84 78 20,930 $291,993 4,764 
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15.—THE FREE METHODISTS. 


This body was organized in 1860 at Pekin, N. Y., ata 
convention of ministers and members who had been ex- 
pelled or had withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The movement arose within the bounds of the 
Genesee conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
over differences concerning membership in secret societies, 
other questions of discipline, and the emphasis to be placed 
in preaching on certain doctrines, particularly sanctification. 
In the course of the controversy several ministers were 
tried and expelled from the church on charges of contu- 
macy. A number of laymen were also excluded. 

The new organization adopted the discipline of the 
mother church with important changes. There are no 
bishops, but general superintendents are elected every four 
years. District chairmen take the place of presiding elders. 
Persons are not received on probation simply on the ex- 
pression of ‘‘a desire to flee the wrath to come,” but are 
required to give evidence of conversion. Members are 
required to “lay aside gold, pearls, and costly array”’ and 
dress plainly, and are forbidden to join secret societies or 
to indulge in the use of intoxicants and tobacco. At- 
tendance at class-meeting is a condition of membership. 
Church choirs and the pew system are not approved. Two 
new numbers were added to the Articles of Religion, one 
setting forth the doctrine of entire sanctification, which is 
described as salvation “from all inward sin, from evil 
thoughts and evil tempers,” and as taking place instanta- 
neously subsequently to justification. The second pertains 
to future rewards and punishments. There are quarterly, 
district, annual, and general conferences. Laymen are 
admitted to all on equal terms with ministers. The aver- 
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age seating capacity of the edifices is 266, and their aver- 
age value $1298. There are 439 halls,’ with a seating 
capacity of 48,285. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


me 7 Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. sions, Rdinces’ °c Pe ce 
Arkansas .....:... 4 2 550 $750 61 
alitommiawen ees 19 II 15775 14,000 Alo 
COLOLAd Olean oe ee 18 Begs 10,000 203 
District of Columbia I Sat Meee) Meee 7 
PUEORS tite ae erie 2) re) 32,075 156,050 3,395 
Pt aN a oes AL 42 29 8,950 26,200 673 
Indian Territory ... EES ie eR en ie we 12 
LOWa daracatce mks, III 62 13,829 57,500  S2y007, 
MSR AG: 7a oO saey deities 78 19 5,500 18,750 1,300 
LOUISIANA en saris ite) 4 1,150 1,200 62 
Marviandsir sae... I I 200 700 31 
Massachusetts ..... Desert Ueecac  aeteancene 12 
WCHICAN green ovis 107 ear S963 50 107,815 4,592 
Whinnesotaic =m 41 9 1,425 4,350 529 
Mississippi ........ T kei kkeey tnt ye oer 29 
WUISSOULE Garret ie ae 19 Il 1,720 7,870 325 
Nebraska oan) iets 37 10 2,925 13,025 486 
New Jersey........ 8 4 1,125 11,275 161 
INS WEY Otay tric 142 114 29,495 243,050 2357 ha 
North Dakota ..... OSE eae ee 85 
OVINIG Bette a ata Neral 54 29  ~=10,300 28,900 897 
Orono, tier 13 6 1,800 5,400 188 
Pennsylvania...... 46 28 6,950 50,050 ~—‘'1,158 
South Dakota...... 29 3 600 3,600 287 
BU GXAS Wadia cks oo sist 15 6 1,030 5,500 207 
WAT OUI ee ey hac I I 150 1,000 28 
Washington....... 8 6 1,850 15,700 240 
Wisconsin ........ 40 20 4,480 21,500 864 
Et ons elise < 1,102 620 165,004 $805,085 22,110 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 

Califor yi e325 19 II 1,775 $14,000 410 
Central Illinois ... 73 53. 13,900 41,300 1,800 
Comraddict. ae PIEX 18 3,175 10,000 203 


EBay eS 9 RA 5 - 31 5 900 5,600 308 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


conrensvces, Organi. Church Gree Ghureh) un 
i pacity. Property. cants. 
East Michigan.... 80 38 11,825 $41,050 1,792 
oe Mesias 69 613% 16,990 126,450 1,943 
: INOIS Sates 58 46 14,275 103,200 +=‘, 188 
poe eet esac - 30 8,200 26,500 =I eee 
erste ai 3 10 ,100 12,250 
Louisiana ........ 15 6 ee pas aes 
aes Bac 54-39 95325 33,850 ——-1, 168 
amie Iowa .... Bs fe) ie 12,350 609 
Nera I II 1,720 7,870 00 
INébraskar aac. ae ri! 2 275 oe oe 
ING wae Yorks cy. 50 27 6,425 73,875 962 
North Indiana.... 20 12 35350 11,250 Biz, 
North Michigan .. 63 38 12,200 32.015 9) 1,032 
North Minnesota. . 27 6 800 750 351 
ONC -sSacoacy sone 54 29 10,300 28,900 897 
Oregon and Wash- 

MWA om cose oe 21 12 3,650 21,100 428 
Pittsbure, ees « 22 13 3,650 24,350 Wy 
eee aces 59 Ie 10,855 82,300 1,530 

AS ES odo to lartae I 1,030 5,500 219 
Wabash s2 per. << 43 30 10, 100 26,500 763 
WVieStlOwaw ac a. 52 29 5,240 28,450 868 
West Kansas..... 61 nit By fereve) 10,125 672 
WWASCONSIN eee ane 40 20 4,480 21,500 864 

sPotaleacasee << 1,102 620 165,004 $805,085 22,110 


16.—THE INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. 


These consist of congregations in Maryland, Tennessee, 
and the District of Columbia, which are not connected 
with any annual conference. They are members of an 
association which, however, has no ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. Each congregation is entirely independent. 
There is 1 hall, with a seating capacity of 100. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


F Seating 
Church Gat 


STATES. Onan: - 
zations. edifices. pacity. 
District of Columbia I I 175 
Marylands <0... 3% 13 12 7,000 
PENMESSCG. cot sk I I 550 
tals Senta s 15 14 OHS 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$175 
262,300 
4,500 


$266,975 


Com. 
muni- 
cants. 


oo 
2,347 
187 


2,569 


17.—THE EVANGELIST MISSIONARY CHURCH. 


This organization of Colored Methodists was formed in 
1886 by ministers and members in Ohio who withdrew 
from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church for 
various reasons. It has no creed but the Bible; but, 
according to its bishop, it inclines in belief to the doctrine 
that there is but one divine person, Jesus Christ, “in whom 


dwells all the Godhead bodily.” 


It has 11 organizations, 


in the States of Ohio, Iliinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Nine halls, with a seating capacity of 2650, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES Organi- 

2 ‘a zations. 
NETO TS fe aree-snaie’s I 
Wiehigan:.. 2-2... 6 
DIG Ge State rt 3 
Wisconsin....... I 
cPOtA LES sce, II 


Church 


Edifices. 


2 
I 


3 


Seating 
ae 
pacity. 
850 
200 


1,050 


Value of 


Church 
Property. 
$1,200 

800 


$2,000 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL METHODISTS. 


Alabama)...6 5... 2,271 
Alaskette Wout vans ’ 
BRIZONE cones raids 23 
Atkansas ..04 2. 1,709 
California ....... 559 
Colorado. 5 4 146 
Connecticut ...7. 239 
Delaware 4 ii. 247 


620,970 
"4,700 
375,622 


123,874 
32,200 


72,582 
65,940 


$2,278,988 
"58,100 
1,200,842 
2,575,631 
1,105,700 
2,225,730 
1,116,125 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
180 
409 
314 
48 
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SUMMARY By STATES OF ALL METHODISTS.—Continued. 


eth Organi. Church S@ing Cee ees 
: ; pacity. Property. cants. 
Dist. of Columbia 62 58 37,925 $1,543,000 16,369 
IDIeCE owen Ose 776 816 180, 142 829,551 70,458 
Georgia Ae. ee 2,406 2,663 735,033 25/93;207 | 275,704 
Wal ste ces: 42 30 55925 74,200 1,162 
MUinois® sys sepa. 2A meg 220 640,797 7,807,118 189,358 
indiana) sacir te 1,901 1,832 529,600 4,656,235 179,613 
Indian Territory. 351 181 23, 110 75,243 11,601 
Towae tan sinc eo D593 o 755.999 3,602,860 122,607 
ISAMSAS cree « 1,529 894 219,839 2,230,265 95,781 
Kentucky=. 5. «2. 1,700 1,408 391,635 2 LO .5 Om lA e521 
Eowisiana....... 810 780 182,525 1,134,992 65,693 
IMPINGE ce 5 ero 6 ee B5OmmEZOO 87,301 1,152,875 23,041 
Maryland ....... 1,340 1,324 3535235 543475527 123,618 
Massachusetts ... 422 406 163,472 5,398,825 61,138 
Michigan)... . << 1,578 1,198 329,907 4,144,427 101,951 
Minnesota...... 591 448 97,800 1,764,493 32,199 
Mississippi ...... 1,885 1,935 466,026 1,652,269 164,589 
IMUISSOUITIN cera sete 2,412 1,888 518,301 4,232,428 162,514 
Vionttamaleee. este: 74. 54 11,805 247,850 2,425 
Nebraska....... 733 490 119,303 1,330,475 42,941 
INGvadamhccin ce « 12 12 2,700 78,800 418 
New Hampshire . 134 129 40,505 614,350 12,354. 
INGwallenseynre oe 2a Of ZOO I 5,500,640 96,377 
New Mexico..... 60 42 8,025 107, 100 2,360 
INGwaViorktn ots. 2,563 2,388 723,349  18,305,200°-. 265,551 
North) Garolinay.. 254113, 2,335 739,577. 2,418,984 276,336 
North Dakota.... 140 61 11,100 139,985 4,889 
(CNW 5 niceties ae Dogs) Appice 818,940 9,600,820 272,737 
Oklahoma... 3: 51 20 4,650 37,550 2,029 
Ore soniie erasers 294 199 44,940 693,275 TD, O27 
Pennsylvania .... 2,536 2,359 732,641 14,476,904 260,388 
Rhode Island .... 52 45 20,335 606, 368 SRS 
South Carolina ..- 1,456 1,709 497,873 T,O5SskO2) ah Lye: 
South Dakota ... 306 ~=«.:1148 33,174 384,060 12,116 
Tennessee ...... 2,443 2,351 689,446 3,491,360 § 223,116 
ANOKAS es stave Gc 2,716 1,940 570,328 2,677,391 218,890 
Witahte a! ates 32 29 6,205 223,650 1,055 
WietmOnte esa: s- 234 200 57,076 765,650 17,527 
Wir oimtay syle. < TsO OLO mm ATOS3305 2,910,853 © 154,693 
Washington..... 230 al 44,615 763,175 12,697 
West Virginia... 1,543 1,097 274,891 1,450,448 85,102 
Wisconsin....... 784. 672 144,693 1,889,200 43,696 
\iWAiosaalntea, Goan c 16 12 2,390 52,700 gi2 


Total ...... 51,489 46,138 12,863,178 $132,140,179 4,589,284 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MORAVIANS. 


THIS is the name by which the members of the Unz¢as 
Fratrum are generally known. The Unitas Fratrum, or 
Unity of Brethren, originated in Germany, and has no 
connection with the United Brethren in Christ, a denomi- 
nation which sprang up in this country near the beginning 
of the present century. 

The Moravians trace their rise back to the time of Huss. 
The fruit of the Huss reformation appeared in the National 
Church of Bohemia. The Bohemian Brethren were an 
organization formed within the Bohemian Church, pledged 
to take the Bible as their only rule of faith and practice and 
maintain a Scriptural discipline. The Bohemian Brethren 
were persecuted and their organization was overthrown in 
Bohemia and Moravia, but it was resuscitated in 1722-35, 
among a colony of refugees from Bohemia and Moravia, 
settled on the estate of Count Zinzendorf in Berthelsdorf, 
Saxony. There the colony built the town of Herrnhut, 
which became the center of the Renewed Brethren. 

The first Moravians who came to the United States set- 
tled in Georgia in 1735, the year when the first bishop of 


the Renewed Church was consecrated. The colony left 
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Georgia five years later and founded Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania. At Bethlehem, and also at Nazareth and Lititz, 
in the same State, Moravian Church settlements were 
formed. ‘The lands were the property of the church, 
and the farms and the various departments of mechanical 
industry were stocked by it and worked for its benefit. 
In return the church provided the inhabitants with all the 
necessaries of life. Whoever had private means retained 
them.”” There was, however, no common treasury, and 
the settlements did not adopt a communal life. The 
economical system was abolished in 1762, having lasted 
twenty years. The Brethren, however, continued to main- 
tain the church system of communal government until 
1844-56, when it disappeared. This system, in a modi- 
fied form, is still maintained in Germany. 

The Unity of Brethren consists of three provinces, the | 
German, British, and American. All are under a-central 
government, the seat of which is in Herrnhut, Germany. 
There is a general synod, which meets once in ten years. 
It consists of delegates from each of the provinces and also 
from the various foreign mission fields, and is empowered 
“to consult and legislate upon those matters which are of 
general import.” It decides as to all questions -of doc- 
trine, all essential points of the liturgy, all fundamental 
rules of discipline, conditions of membership, nomination 
and appointment of bishops, etc. In the interim between 
its meetings it is represented by the Unity’s Elders’ Con- 
ference, which is a sort of executive committee. Each 
province has a synod of its own, which legislates for and 
controls provincial affairs. 

Bishops, presbyters, and deacons are recognized in the 
ministry of the Brethren. Bishops are general, not dio- 
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cesan, in character. They are appointed by the general 
synod or under its authority. The American Province has 
the right to nominate those for this country. Bishops are 
members of the general synod and also of provincial synods. 
They are chosen almost invariably to sit on provincial 
boards and in the Unity’s Elders’ Conference. They have 
the exclusive right to ordain to the ministry. Deacons 
are those who assist in preaching the gospel, administer- 
ing the sacraments, and other church services. When 
deacons are appointed to preside over congregations they 
are ordained as presbyters. 

The lot is not now used in the selection of bishops and 
appointments to office. Formerly it was used in the ap- 
pointment of ministers and in connection with marriage. 
Marriage by lot was abolished by the general synod in 
1818, and it is long since it was used in the United States 
in the appointment of ministers. 

In public worship a liturgy is used. In addition to pre- 
scribed forms for baptism, the Lord’s Supper, confirmation, 
ordination, etc., there is a litany to be used every Sunday 
morning; also special liturgical services for ecclesiastical 
festivals. Love-feasts are held preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Moravians accept the Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith and practice. They hold that it is not for them to 
“define what Scripture has left undefined, or to contend 
about mysteries,” such as the Holy Trinity and the sacra- 
ments, “ which are impenetrable to human understanding.”’ 
They emphasize the doctrine of the “total depravity of 
human nature”’; the love of God in the gift of his Son as 
the Redeemer of the world; the real Godhead and man- 
hood of Christ; the atonement and satisfaction made by 
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Christ as the ground for forgiveness of sins; the work of 
the Holy Ghost in convicting of sin, inspiring faith in 
Christ, and bearing witness of adoption as children of God; 
the fruits of faith as shown in willing obedience to God’s 
commandments. Christ is the center of Moravian theol- 
ogy, and his death is proclaimed as “ made of God unto us 
wisdom and righteousness and justification and redemp- 
tion.” 

The Moravians have 94 organizations, scattered among 
seventeen States and the Indian and Alaska Territories. 
The total of members is 11,781. Of these, 4308 are in 
Pennsylvania, 1734 in North Carolina, and 1477 in Wis- 
consin. Inno other State are there as many as 900. _ Half 
of the total valuation of church property, $681,250, is 
reported for the 24 edifices in Pennsylvania. The average 
seating capacity of the 114 edifices returned for the de- 
nomination is 277, the average value $5975; 4 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 715, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES 


nie Pe Seating Value of Com- 

sree zations, Eaitoes, 9G, ght mun 

IN iskasenes ccs: 2 2 100 $5,000 - 36 
Galifongiaer ns srt I I 100 700 19 
WIMTNVOS. Moh Goong ees I 2 600 4,000 336 
Enciamvabn a =) sree 2 3 1,150 17,600 346 
Indian Territory ... I I 150 400 40 
TO Wa esi vis soya eon isc 3 3 650 4,500 Iol 
ACATISAS ey cyare) o's 210 /s5~ I 2 B25 2,500 19 
Maryland Mrverrrac 3 3 620 3,950 150 
IMAG OKAY Cc Gee Or 2 2 375 4,500 168 
Minnesota .../..+~. 9 9 1,480 20,600 696 
IMSS OUMIe a acrercices B 3 500 5,500 59 
INGWalGLSey a. crs 4 4 800 13,500 374 
INeWe YOKE oatrsu.. 7 eto 2,500 127,200 852 
North) Garolinas)..< 13 20 6,750 58,900 1,734 
North Dakota ..... 2 2 440 6,500 199 
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SUMMARY BY STATES,—Continued. 


pe Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church , 
ne zations, EAIGCES. oct, | Eeebeey: | canbe 
Ohio Maas 6 6 2,200 $37,400 822 
Pennsylvania...... 14 24 9,770 340,400 4,308 
VAT CIA ete I I 200 200 45 
Wascdnsin: sone: 19 16 2,905 27,900 1,477 
FIs os eto ge a 94 114 31,615 $681,250 11,781 
SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS. 

DISTRICTS. 
Northern. ..)0.3.<%5 7Q = .92. 24,515 $621,750. a Vojo02 
ESOC OL Drie alte ciel 15 22 7,100 59,500 1,819 


MALS tee «ones 94 14 31,615 $681,250 11,781 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


THE Presbyterians are those who hold to a system of 
ecclesiastical government by presbyters. They believe 
that bishops and presbyters, or elders, as spoken of in the 
New Testament, are of the same order, being different 
designations for the same office. Bishops were presbyters 
in charge of congregations. Presbyters both taught and 
governed. They were both in and over the congregations. 
The Presbyterians are Calvinistic in doctrine. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, with its colored branch, holds 
to a modified Calvinism, rejecting a limited atonement and 
the Westminster statement respecting the decrees; but it 
is considered sufficiently in accord with what is called the 
Reformed system to be admitted to membership in the 
council of the Reformed churches, which includes the Con- 
tinental Reformed churches and their branches, as well as 
the British, American, and other Presbyterian bodies. 

The Presbyterian polity provides for the following courts: 
the session, the presbytery, the synod, and (usually) the 
general assembly, and recognizes as officers, bishops or 
pastors, ruling elders and deacons. Candidates are or- 
dained to the ministry and installed as pastors by the pres- 
bytery. There is but one order in the ministry, that of 
presbyter. Ruling elders are laymen chosen by congte- | 
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gations to exercise government and discipline therein, to- 
gether with the pastor. Deacons are also laymen chosen 
by congregations to care for the poor, raise and distrib- 
ute alms, and manage the temporal affairs of the church. 
Elders and deacons are ordained by ministers. The ses- 
sion is the court of the congregation. It is composed of 
the pastor or pastors, and the ruling elders. The pastor is 
ex officio moderator. The session is charged with the care 
of the spiritual interests of the church. It receives mem- 
bers, inquires into their conduct, has power to admonish 
or suspend them for offenses, and elects representatives to 
the presbytery. The presbytery consists of all the min- 
isters and one ruling elder from each church within its 
bounds. It has power to entertain and decide appeals 
from church sessions; examine and license candidates for 
the ministry ; ordain, install, remove, and judge ministers; 
decide questions of discipline and doctrine; unite or divide 
congregations, or receive new congregations ; condemn er- 
roneous opinions; and in general to care for the welfare of 
the churches within its limits. The synod is constituted of 
delegates, ministerial and lay, elected by the presbyteries 
belonging to it. It hears and decides appeals from the 
presbyteries, constitutes new presbyteries, and in general 
exercises supervision over presbyteries and sessions. The 
general assembly is the supreme legislative and judicial 
court in the Presbyterian system. It is composed of com- 
missioners, ministerial and lay (bishops and elders), elected 
by the presbyteries. It receives and decides appeals from 
presbyteries or synods, and decides all questions of doc- 
trine and discipline. It meets yearly. 

There are twelve Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States, as follows: 
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I. Presbyterian Church in U. S. of America (Northern), 

2. Cumberland Presbyterian, 3. Cumberland Colored, 

4. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, 5. United Presbyterian, 

6. Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern), 

7. Associate Church of North America, 

8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 

g. Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States (Synod), 
10. Reformed Presbyterian Church in N. America (General Synod), 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted), 

12. Reformed Presbyterian Church in U. S. and Canada. 


I.—THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

The earliest Presbyterian churches in this country go 
back to the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
elements composing them were chiefly English Puritans 
and Scotch and Irish immigrants. On Long Island a 
church was organized as early as 1640 by a Puritan min- 
ister named John Young. Another church was founded 
at Hempstead two years later. Presbyterian services were 
held on Manhattan Island in 1643 by Francis Doughty, 
and a Presbyterian church was established at New- 
ark, N. J.,in 1667. The claim has recently been ad- 
vanced that the oldest Presbyterian church is the First 
Church of Norfolk, Va., which was established as a con- 
gregation on Elizabeth River in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Rev. Francis Makemie, generally 
regarded as the father of American Presbyterianism, came 
to this country in 1683 from Ireland, where he had been 
a member of the Presbytery of Laggan. He organized a 
Presbyterian church at Snow Hill, Md., at the close of the 
century, and in 1706, with John Hampton, an Irishman, and 
George McNish, a Scotchman, and four other ministers— 
Jedediah Andrews (Philadelphia), Nathaniel Taylor (Mary- 
land), and Samuel Davis and John Wilson (Delaware)— 
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organized the first presbytery in America, the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. The last four were Puritan ministers who 
had come from New England; Makemie was Scotch-Irish ; 
Hampton, Irish; and McNish, Scotch. The same year 
this presbytery ordained John Boyd at Freehold, N. J. 

In 1716, the number of ministers having increased to 
seventeen and covering am extensive territory, a synod, the 
Synod of Philadelphia, was formed, and the presbytery 
“subordinate meetings, or pres- 
byteries.” In 1741 there was a division in the synod in 
consequence of differences respecting subscription to the 
confession of faith and doctrines and practices, which an 
extensive revival movement brought into prominence. 


was divided into three 


Those contending for a strict subscription and opposing 
what they regarded as errors of doctrine in the revival 
movement were known as Old Side, and the other party 
as New Side, Presbyterians. The latter organized the 
Synod of New York. In 1758 the two bodies were re- 
united as the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. At 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, in 1775, there were 
in connection with the synod 17 presbyteries and 170 min- 
isters. The church suffered severely in the war for inde- 
pendence, but it became prosperous after peace was de- 
clared, and in 1783 the synod decided to organize a gen- 
eral assembly with four synods. It revised and adopted 
the Westminster Confession and Larger Catechism, form 
of government, book of discipline, and directory of worship. 
The first meeting of the general assembly was held in 
Philadelphia in 1789. 

Early in the nineteenth century there was an extensive 
revival movement in the Cumberland Valley, Tennessee. 
Differences in doctrine and practice were developed by this 
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movement, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
organized. 

In 1837, a little more than a century after the division 
in the Synod of Philadelphia into Old Side and New Side 
Presbyterians, the church was again divided into Old 
School and New School Assemblies, chiefly as the result 
of doctrinal differences concerning the atonement, whether 
it was general or for the elect only, and of differences con- 
cerning creed subscription and polity and discipline. In 
1840 the Old School body had about 126,583 communi- 
cants, and the New School 102,060. In 1869 the two 
assemblies agreed to a reunion, which was consummated 
in the same year. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, the churches 
in the South separated from the churches in the North, 
adhering to the Old School Assembly. The Southern 
churches adhering to the New School Assembly had also 
separated from the Northern churches belonging to the 
New School Assembly in 1858 on the question of slavery. 
The two bodies created in the South by this division united 
in 1865 and formed what is popularly known as the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The church in the North has grown rapidly since the 
reunion in 1869, and has extended into the South, where 
it has organized a number of presbyteries, chiefly of colored 
people. It is represented in all the States except Missis- 
sippi, and in all the Territories, including the District of 
Columbia. The largest number of communicants reported 
for a single State is 161,386 in Pennsylvania; New York 
comes second, with 154,083; and Ohio is third, with 
82,444. Though there are more communicants in Penn- 
sylvania by 7303 than in New York, the value of the 
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church property in the latter State is much greater than 
the value of the church property in the former. While the 
' 1086 edifices in Pennsylvania have an aggregate valuation 
of $15,491,680, the 932 edifices in New York have an 
aggregate of $21,293,992. Only 26 buildings other than 
churches are occupied in these two States. The total 
valuation for the whole church is $74,455,200, indicating 
an average value for each edifice of $11,173. The average 
seating capacity is 334. There are 556 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 57,805. 

The general assembly of 1890 appointed a committee 
to revise the Westminster Confession, so as to soften, with- 
out impairing the integrity of the Calvinistic system, some 
of its expressions, particularly those setting forth the doc- 
trine of preterition. The committee reported a revised 
confession to the general assembly of 1891, and the draft 
was sent down to the presbyteries for suggestions. The 
revision ultimately failed. 

There are in all 214 presbyteries, of which 18 are in 
foreign lands. Of the 196 in this country, given in these 
tables, that of New York reports the largest number of 
communicants, 23,873, with 54 organizations and 68 edi- 
fices, valued at $8,628,000. The second presbytery in 
numerical order, the Central Philadelphia, has 38 organiza- 
tions and 46 edifices, valued at $2,470,500, and 17,600 
‘communicants. The Presbytery of Brooklyn has 17,170 
communicants, with 39 edifices, worth $1,536,927. 

There are thirty synods, of which two are foreign, one 
being in India and one in China. Synods are composed 
of commissioners chosen by the presbyteries. Within a 
few years they have been rearranged, so that their bound- 
aries correspond with those of the various States as far as 


possible. 


rule. 
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There are, however, notable exceptions to this 
The Synod of the Atlantic includes South Carolina, 


Georgia, and Florida; that of Catawba, Virginia and North 


Carolina. 


STATES. 


Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georsiaaeeeee o 
Idaho 


fais) <'Valie! ele rece 
eels ef ® eens sis 


Indian Territory . 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan 
Minnesota ...... 
Missouri... 4.7. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
INGWAXGEK BG bence 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey aaa. 
New Mexico .... 


ans) .e ee e-e 


© oo ond OC OO 


North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ... 
Ohio 
Oliahomanneeers 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania .... 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Sranee 
zations. Edifices. pacey: 
5 4 1,050 
5 4 1, 100 
7 5 850 
15 12 2,660 
2130 «172 50,271 
74. 56 14,595 
1! Ors 3,800 
32, 43 14,970 
15 19 10,600 
34 28 6,050 
16 9 3,000 
Oe Be 2,275 
472 475 158,181 
308 320% = 104,143 
7° 54 8,018 
369 347. -95,148 
379 267% 69,929 
82. 73 -25,045 
I I 300 
2 3 800 
(ae a 33,020 
18 18 10,125 
236 230 76,050 
167 154 40,261 
207 193 54,815 
24 18 4,150 
228 154% 34,901 
8 4 865 
8 9 3,150 
goo 420 169,357 
39 17 2,815 
784 932 378,411 
log = 103 26,650 
99 48 9,500 
618 636 223,553 
17 9 1,850 
73 61 14,397 
939 1,08615 427,059 


Value of Com- 
Church muni- 
Property. cants. 
$17,300 152 
7:750 481 
13,900 188 
26,450 494 
1,696,725 16,236 
556,250 5,902 
433,500 1,680 
709,800 4,622 
goo,000 = 4, 882 
322,000.) 1,042 
13,850 1,370 
40,950 815 
4,045,350 54,744 
2,338,900 35,464 
39,763 1,803 
1,503,400 29,994 
1,078,860 24,050 
748,375 6,917 
8,000 70 
8,000 205 
1,488,124 10,593 
365,500 3,570 
2,214,636 25,088 
1,292,670 13,732 
15320, 7 00m 7272 
88,000 L232 
576,210 12,159 
II,400 275 
34,800 956 
6,699,100 58,759 
45,675 1,275 
21,293.992 154,083 
89,180 6,516 
126,425 3,036 
55754350 82.444 
14,000 ue 


416,500 935 
15,491,680 aa 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


STATES, 


Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee. .s. <... 
PROS AS NS cin echoes 
| Wii ay Aes aha ow ee 


\WhigesbaVicl Jie Seis eae 
Washington..... 
West Virginia. .. 
Wisconsin ...... 
Wyoming....... 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


4 4 
77 EO? 
124 83 

U7. ie 
61 44 
20 a0 
2 I 
19 19 
85 62 
44 40 

131 137% 
5 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


1,385 
25,015 
13,966 
18,435 

9,525 

5,180 

300 

4,440 
14,785 
13,135 
34,204 

960 


6,717 6,664 2,225,044 $74,455,200 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$61,000 
173,900 
156,940 
216,520 
164,850 
212,975 

4,000 
43,925 
343,175 
308,200 


877,400 
52,250 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Albany v2.62 res 
AVEO GS ol kako onl 


Bellefontaine .... 
BORIC ec ns 
Binghamton..... 
Birmingham..... 
Bismarck 


OStOh. ets eco 


Buffalo 


35. (17 
5 4 
51 63 
42 46 
4I 43 
7 3 
32 31 
20 18 
27 18 
54 64 
25 23 
40 27% 
28 35 
5 4 
10 6 
15 10 
36 36 
55 56 
34 35 
16 10 
Oy 39 
42 50 
36-34 
G2 na 
30 26 


3,085 
1,100 
28,135 
17,420 
11,480 
850 
7,010 
7650 
4,700 
25,045 
6,925 
7,610 
13,359 
1,050 
1,500 
1,545 
13,925 
16,010 
15,760 
2,575 
245555 
235425 
11,675 
12,235 
6,605 


$34,575 
75750 
1,133,670 
672,600 
182,500 
13,900 
105,250 
72,000 
113,850 
1,243,324 
104,900 
136,850 
364,050 
17,300 
27,200 
20,825 
283,800 
233,900 
473,300 
85,550 
1,536,927 
1,383,950 
135,800 
117,350 
275450 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
608 
6,829 
4,413 


4,399 
2,012 


688 
230 
945 

3,770 
4,275 

11,019 

364 


788,224 


883 
481 
10,016 
75444 


3,776 
188 


2,460 
2,619 
1,360 
8,407 
3,197 
1,970 
4,745 
152 
189 
250 
6,169 
5,704 
5,569 
1,177 
L770 
8,018 
4,487 
35775 
1,585 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. Sone edifices 
GCarlislein, anaes 52 68 
GAtaw baer: 35 35 
Caylleaene—aaee 23 26 
Cedar Rapids.... 36 37 
Central Dakota... 33 20 
Champlain...... 20 25 
Chemung... 3+ a2. 22 23 
Cherokee Nation. 28 16 
Chester cul 46 58 
Chicaeorctac acc 73 72 
Chickasaw ...... 22 12 
Chillicothe ...... 32 31 
Chippewamauc.m) 18 20 
(Choctaw 32 30 
Cincmmnationei- 61 67 
ClatiGnieysats: 48 46 
Cleveland wen 26 34 
Columbiayyes- ces 19 24 
Columbus. 29 34 
Council Bluffs... 52 48 
Crawfordsville... 57 58 
Dakotas. weese «1: 20 19 
DEK AKO a tea ae 39 43 
IDEnVer anc. aan 21 14 
Des Momes! 5... 54 52 
Detroit . 43 47 
IDabuqueleers ci. 36 32 
TD BUNA crore acoee 22 16 
East Florida..... 15 14 
East Oregon .... 17 13 
DeneZeia eo 26 25 
Plizabeth sao 4-1. 32 47 
iDjan Noydehe seo baee 83 58 
ERIC ie weeraea ciate 67 75 
Hatntields wars 40 36 
DATS Of seateraccyet (eke 38 18 
JBN bop lesae atom, otens 42 34 
Hort, Dodger... 73 61 
Fort Wayne..... 27 26 
eC POLGme cry sttar 32 32 
(GEMEIEO oh peoded 22 22% 
(CONNE cen cgodee 23 29 
Grand Rapids... 17 16 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


21,779 
8,350 
10,130 
11,175 
35375 
7,102 
7,050 
2,867 
19,515 
37,935 
2,050 
10,225 
4,025 
3,286 
24,418 
14,985 
17,635 
7,060 
11,750 
11,903 
17,045 
2,475 
16,465 
4,255 
14,830 
22,320 
8,500 
3,195 
3,550 
3,000 
8,725 
21,734 
14,790 
25,925 
14,000 
3,415 
8,870 
14,685 
9,910 
10,644 
7.485 
12,430 
55575 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$775,700 
25,250 
386,000 
216,250 
41,950 
236,000 
225,300 
14,800 
544,700 
1,839,250 
20,000 
127,300 
102,975 
11,700 
1,186,500 
206,250 
871,250 
176,000 
282,700 
183,400 
322,900 
20,690 
600, 300 
240,250 
225,325 
1,056,100 
138, 100 
49,700 
296,500 
33,000 
232,900 
793,900 
207,650 
584,950 
86,750 
41,800 
116,075 
235,850 
308,300 
261,000 
200,150 
416,800 
115,800 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Ei h Some een doe 
ELASUIL ES nies ancl 
Highland ...... 

Holston 
ENS OTe ee aw soe 
Huntingdon..... 
lel 36 0) Wane, ae. 
Indianapolis..... 
lOWa Goes egres : 
LowanCity Ss sctend 
[ergeh cy GN) ae mamacrae 
Kalamazoo...... 
Kansas City ..... 
ISGarne yn ast 
Kingston........ 
Kittanning ...... 
WOK reece. 


Lake Superior . :. 
Lansing 


see esr eeee 


Logansport...... 
Long Island..... 
Los Angeles. . 
Louisville 
EPVOS nara tac osc 
McClelland 
Madison ........ 
Mahony <.1 2)... 
Mankato........ 
Marion 
Mattoon 
Maumee 


MOnRnroe..-..de0c o2 


Morris and Orange 


Mitncié 2.5 sb ; 


Muskogee....... 
Nassau 


C6 Fw Ota es 


Organi- 
zations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


12 
19 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


2,545 
4,170 
6,539 
55425 
16,860 
395325 
7,625 
14,205 
13,700 
11,388 
17,880 
7,039 
10,175 
5,440 
4,885 
18,170 
3,000 
Bo,112 
2,250 
45515 
5, O15 
9,660 
20, 3605 
93455 
11,850 
10,527 
14,766 
9,665 
754309 
3395 
9;775 
11,950 
6,624 
7,995 
12,130 
13,985 
93349 
20,530 
8,325 
4,150 
22,615 
6,640 
1,625 
10,215 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$70,700 
39,710 
PI, 225 
41,650 
479,500 
676,550 
214,100 
482,100 
224,225 
157,050 
978,700 
163,000 
280,200 
69,400 
88,720 
278,080 
13,850 
1,111,800 
63,000 
128,750 
175,500 
181,600 
657,550 
238,700 
273,100 
199,950 
448,900 
3995725 
161,345 
15,150 
190,800 
422,900 
85.570 
99,000 
143,300 
334,300 
390,200 
391,750 
195,911 
88,000 
1,103,600 
140,500 

8,188 
255,700 


Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


628 
1,972 
2,201 

973 
5,910 
9,907 
2,598 
6,198 

yao 
3,617 
6,179 
2,465 
4,092 
1,720 
1,105 
7,159 
1,370 
10,936 

776 
1,441 
2,552 
2.494 
6,266 
35729 
4,100 
3,431 
5,203 
2,808 
3,113 

851 
Ss: 
5,484 
2,013 * 
2,678 
3,700 
3,966 
3,228 
5,877 
2,371 
1,220 
8,826 
2,609 

420 
3,085 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. Crean: 
Nebraska City... 55 
INOS) Seno aoe 64 
New Albany..... 54 
Newatk.0.3 5)... - 29 
New Brunswick... 35 
INeweastle* a... 50 
INGWMMOM ee basa 38 
News ork, sw... 54. 
Niagara eee. =. 20 
Niobrara = ...,.<. 38 
North River..... 28 
North Texas ... 17 
Northumberland. 46 
Ovni plawere. cee ac 32 
Omaha se | 1.7 
ORE SOM ee rae 45 
@SHOrNC ian 07 43 
ONDER so con cuace 26 
Ottawa rie ore se e 23 
ZAK eters a torres « 35 
ealinnya arene rnc: 33 
Rem DIMA eris c- 46 
Re onianer esc. - 38 
IREtOSKG vines 19 
Philadelphia..... 83 
Philadelphia Cen- 

hall weaeeehecetorc be 38 
Philadelphia 

INGLE ao - 44 
Ritts burrows 61 
Rlattestras sede 80s 53 
Portsmouth ..... 34 
Bucblomaerci.)- 30 
Puget Sound..... 34 
VCCBINIV Clase ete 22 
IECStONC Mee ors, 5s 34 
Rio Grandew.. 1. 15 
ROCHeSte trees s. 45 
RocksRiveraen. 36 
Sacramentonei- 33 
SAGINAW eee ee ale 31 
Saint Clairsville... 44 
Saint Lawrence.. 30 


Saint Lowis ...... 49 


Church 
Edifices. 


25% 


ca 
pacity. 
11,961 
14,215 
18,355 
21,900 
21,800 
21,470 
20,258 
48,350 
7,825 
4,350 
13,040 
2,070 
17,278 
5,700 
8,980 
9,297 
3,844 
9,420 
6,415 
7915 
75745 
4,105 
14,295 
3,415 
36,925 


35,280 


23,135 
29,355 
13,455 
12,050 
5,970 
55225 
2,950 
16,475 
840 
22,525 
11,220 
6,260 
9,385 
15,185 
12,910 
16,525 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$205,600 
149,750 
253,900 
1,557,820 
865,800 
936, 100 
385,530 
8,628,000 
224,700 
37,900 


535,500 
27,800 


588,500 
154,400 
223,600 
358,800 
45,600 
231,600 
97,600 
116,750 
85,700 
535725 
351,800 
44,700 
2,628,000 


2,470,500 


1,059,800 
1,603,900 
141,500 
182,900 
205,800 
122,325 
32,200 
293,850 
19,100 
932,400 
221,000 
145,625 
204,300 
229,600 
323,500 
724,550 


287 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


3,993 
4,724 
4,856 
9,662 
8,024 
6,550 
5,874 
23,873 
2,984 
1,188 
5,528 
731 
5,927 
1,407 
3,286 
2,960 
981 


13,344 


17,600 


8,450 
14,092 
3,132 
3,437 
1,886 
1,510 
816 
4,447 
392 
10,565 
3.481 
1,3 
bik 
6,219 
3,978 
6,011 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES, 


Organi- Church 


zations. Edifices. 


Seating Value of 
Ca- Church 
pacity. Property. 
23,419 $1,047,600 
13,170 786,500 
59430 I10,250 
1,975 26,575 
12,172 227,000 
10,915 179,750 
7155 90,025 
4,151 43,800 
2,525 28,700 
2,690 15,075 
2,500 25,500 
2,110 50,650 
13,645 370,650 
8,710 247,400 
22,875 351,250 
3,900 80,000 
16,985 766,400 
13,735 293,010 
6,655 115,750 
3,055 31,200 
19,375 812,100 
9,125 90,500 
55330 218,975 
20,158 715,450 
10,913 300,900 
2,550 24,850 
17,355 428,400 
13,775 948,500 
8,842 122,200 
4,970 89,200 
16,750 1,173,100 
22,640 622,900 
14,805 401,000 
6,305 111,200 
1,100 5,525 
15,225 257,200 
9405 140,425 
45273 82,100 
1,050 27,900 
11,730 151,400 
10,745 30,980 
16,275 252,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


8,391 
5,178 
1,902 

883 
3,922 


Saint Pate. 64 69 
San Francisco... 35 31 
Sani | OSee. eset < 24, 21 
Saptarl Gece car 24 12 
SCHUM ylen err sees 42 44 
Shenango. ys. 5 - 26. “29 
SOLOMON?) Mate. 5 48 Boe 
Southern Dakota. 28 23 
Southern Oregon. 13 10 
Southern Virginia 12 II 
South Florida... 19 14 
DUORANC secs. 15 II 
Springfield...... 36 38% 
Steuben. s..t 26 26% 
Steubenville..... 61 64 
SIGEKtONian s icwan 20 15 
PVLACUSCR alors. 42 43 
LOPE RAL: gaa 49 43 
Transylvania.... 27 21 
REESE ot eaves 9 18 14 
Troy Maher iet 3. cas 44 53 
MLM Eee t aacaste 32 35 
PUTA ett. 21 2 
RUC setters tvrs sis 47 51 
Vincennes: 25.5: 32 34 
Walla Walla.... 12 13 
Washington..... 38 39 
Washington City. 27 33 
Waterloo ¢ 26 eas 35 33 
Wellsboro....... 16 18 
Westchester..... 36 49 
West Jersey..... 47 67 
Westminster .... 29 42 
West Virginia... 29 25 
White River..... 7 4 
White Water.... 37 40% 
Winnebago ..... 37 38 
WVADIONUR Ae 5 ole ake ct 25 23 
Wood River..... 9 7 
VIROOSTCLE ol ojoig zs 39 37 
MOP toes seaceaels a 38 oF, 
Zanesville ......- 46 48 
WOalies ee. 6,717 6,664 
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2.—THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The body owes its existence to a revival which began 
among the Presbyterian churches within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Transylvania, Ky.,in 1800. The awakening 
was first manifested in the congregation of the Rev. James 
McGready, at Gasper River, Logan County, and soon ex- 
tended throughout the Cumberland Valley, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Existing congregations were enlarged 
and new congregations organized, and there being a lack 
of regular ministers to supply all the pulpits, men were 
received from the laity and licensed by the presbytery, 
without the full literary qualifications required. Some of 
the ministers looked upon the revival with disfavor, and 
opposed the licensing and ordaining of laymen to preach, 
and members of the revival party were cited to appear 
before the synod to answer to a complaint that the Cum- 
berland Presbytery, which had been formed out of the 
Transylvania Presbytery, and to which they then mostly 
belonged, had committed irregularities. The synod ulti- 
mately decided to dissolve the Cumberland Presbytery, 
suspend some of its ministers, and attach its ministers and 
members to the Transylvania Presbytery. The outcome 
of the matter was the organization of an independent pres- 
bytery in 1810, which was called the Cumberland Presby- 
tery. The new body grew rapidly, and was divided into 
three presbyteries in 1813. The same year the Cumber- 
land Synod was constituted. The synod authorized an 
_ expression of dissent from the teaching of the Westminster 
Confession as to reprobation, a limited atonement, infant 
salvation, and the calling of the elect only. The new 
church was rapidly extended. In 1822 it had 46 ordained 
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ministers; in 1827, 114. Two years later a general as- 
sembly was constituted. 

In polity, the Cumberland Church is distinctively Pres- 
byterian, differing little from other Presbyterian branches. 
Its doctrines are embodied in a confession of faith, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight articles. It follows the Westminster 
Confession except as to the doctrines of the decrees. It 
is claimed that it represents the medium between Calvinis- 
tic and Arminian theology. It acknowledges the sover- 
eignty of God, and declares the free agency of man. The 
atonement of Christ was made for all mankind, but only 
those who yield to the influences of the Spirit, which are 
coextensive with the atonement, will be saved. The sal- 
vation of those who thus yield is certain, because both 
divine and human agency codperate to that end. The 
elect are those who believe on the Son, and the date of 
election is the beginning of regeneration and adoption— 
that is, when men are regenerated they are elected to 
eternal life, and will finally persevere, not by virtue of 
God’s election alone, but by the concurrent choice of both 
God and the believer. No truly regenerated man will ever 
finally fall away. Grace is not “irresistible.” It may be 
accepted or rejected. If accepted, it is the cause of elec- 
tion; if rejected, of reprobation. Elected is therefore not 
unconditional, either to honor or dishonor. The divine 
decrees are regarded as immutable, but not as universal. 

The Cumberland Church is not represented in many of 
the Northern States. Its chief strength lies in the States 
of the border. In Tennessee it has 39,477 members; in 
Missouri, 23,990; in Texas, 22,297; and in Kentucky, 
15,458. In these four States three fifths of the member- 
ship of the church is found. The whole number of organ- 
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izations is 2791; church edifices, 2024; seating capacity, 
669,507; value of church property, $3,515,511; members, 


164,940. 


is 330 and the average value $1751. 


The average seating capacity of church edifices 


There are 536 halls, 


with a seating capacity of 84,588. 


STATES, 


PNA BAIN ayers ccc: 
Arkansas 
California 
COLOTAC Oba kets saci < 
Florida 
Geo gue, seocaoomes 
ALT OISFREE Ne sles dos sss 


OWacecioretetsners crete 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 


Op Ce COHN CE OO 
Ce ee ee 
ee 


Pennsylvania 
INGER ate Guar 
Texas 
Washington 
West Virginia. 


A OtAle eye 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church el tag 
zations. Edifices. pacity. 
158 137 41,931 
300 178 = 57,735 
37. 29% = 7,100 
aa 980 
6 I 200 
ES 12 3,300 
198 183 58,960 
42 53 18,075 
532, 3° 8,550 
24 23 5,650 
68 25 6,350 
213 185 65,350 
230 10 5,300 
135 116 36,409 
393 271 —- 98,096 
4: 790 
DP, op 6,600 
23 +10 3,365 
52 48% 18,050 
529 464 149,471 
476 205% 75,395 
II 4% 1,550 
I I 300 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


55,300 
254,600 


12,050 
108,650 
571,363 
10,000 
60,500 
22.200 
257,500 
745,605 
436,108 
15,300 
2,000 


2,791 2,024 669,507 $3,515,511 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 


PRESBYTERIES, 


AAAI anes 
IM Nortoig is ce ce eee 
Alleghenlyin.. .. 5. --- 
Anderson 
Arkansas 
Atchison 


cd 


27. 24 6,925 
16. 17 5,075 
ion 17 4,900 
Xs Dy 10,950 
SYe) tl 7,200 


7 2h 


$18.380 
19.785 
52,400 
33,700 
30,500 
3,200 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


75390 
12,282 
1,496 
231 
88 

598 
14,177 
4,826 
1,229 
1,167 
2,386 
15,458 
868 


6,353 
23,999 
416 
2,602 
897 
6,210 
39,477 
22,297 
470 

32 


164,940 


1,081 
1,299 
1,576 
1,867 
2,139. 

249 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.— Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Bacourecwestiaes 


Bela conte etic s 


SULT OW Seronta ie = 
GCaltfornia’s 224.0. 
Charlotte ....... 
Chattanooga ...- 
Cherokee ....... 
Chillicothe ...3.. 
(GHOCtAWI as. snk 
(SOlESHUTS niece 
COlOTAC OM anit sc 


EUAMAS pace a eaters = 
AVIS Acar sinalcles & 
DISCAL ween asec 
East Louisiana. . - 
East Tennessee . - 
ICED ceoreiete, of pais s 
Beats aera rs. 3 
Ewing, Ark..... te 
EWI) LU tee oie 
MULGEIC ATs aes sore = 


COPDIA ayaa to 
Greenville ~.25.- = 
SEE QORY te mates = 
Guadalupe..... ‘ 
AUTRE Ayes 


PESEIONG ose tn oa oe. 


Katsas-asawne s = 
Kentucky..2 3... 2 
IAT Sea cates str, “ 
KPESVille =. een 
Knoxvillé . 2. #.+~ 
Lebanon's .2e. a0 


Organi- 
zations. 


Il 


23 
28 


25 


27* 


Church 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Ca- 


pacity. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$22,400 
32,800 
6,750 
14,100 
24,150 
5,750 
21,950 
30,400 
23,265 
56,300 
59550 
18,613 
4,945 
14,600 
10,900 
31,500 
15,800 
46,400 
28,050 
36,400 
3,250 
37,250 
10,500 
80,250 
22,700 
26,900 
200 
45,200 
12,450 
11,800 
8,608 
16,550 
31,950 
48,850 
10,550 
118,500 
13,150 
24,300 
29,900 
18,450 
31,850 
45,050 
144,800 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


2. (Ore Seating Value of Com- 

pee) ech es eam 
Pexington. 2, 65 54 17,381 $130,900 4,220 
Wittle River. «= 26 8% 3,850 11,050 1,002 
eo Sane enn ae ok z 4I 4! 11,100 56,700 2,809 
Wouistanavn.. 5: ~ 10 7 2,600 73300 438 
Ie Cxet eeeain os Gore 30 23 7,550 31,100 2,196 
McGready ..... . 18 16% 5,656 13,700 1,078 
INGCIE In i ete 5 j5.e-< é 16 ig 5,500 14,250 794 
McMinnville..... 31 31 9,500 48,100 2,055 
Mackinaw...... : 13 13 3,950 35,900 1,243 
MiNGHSONene v.10. << 40 36 7,250 26,700 2,453 
MiarshallRe. 2% a 23 15 4,825 43,600 978 
IMayiield trace. es = 30 29 11,400 22,700 2,100 
Memphis ...... 2 28 25 8,460 105,500 1,744 
Miami: Seeveennc = 7 7 2,000 28,000 1,271 
Mississippi ..... iS 27 25 53350 6,150 929 
EOE anime. = 14 17 6,450 20,500 1,242 
Mound Prairie. . - 28 17 4,450 13,700 1,178 
Muskingum ....- 4 3 1,000 10,100 309 
Nebraska! a): %-< 7 4 790 10,000 416 
INGOSHO me is se.. = 26 14% 7,150 16,950 1,188 
INeéwallopel an. «- 48 43 17,956 45,000 2,540 
New Lebanon... 32 30 15,600 89,100 2,735 
INGA Ota 27 17 6,300 8,500 1,477 
© Dioner eect aie 43 35 16,800 41,600 Buin 
Orevoneswen sn. : 9 3% 1,500 6,400 265 
@uachitawss. - «1 15 ife) 25385 2,425 469 
Owensboro..... A 15 14 4,500 36,700 1,370 
Oxfordieeaqictn: tre 26 22 6,900 36,550 1,154 
zat Pies. tents 31 21 6,950 28,800 1,923 
RAUSOUS eerste ysis 20 4 1,800 5,900 733 
Pennsylvania .... 23 21% 8,850 119,100 Dgfisl 
plattemacee fea 50 32 11,400 43,350 2,283 
EAMMCE LOM ye yess 2 16 15 7,550 25,750 1,568 
HKeds@ alee crc. 4s 33 14 5,500 61,400 2,048 
IRYEGUIRUAMEIR. ood ae 2B 12 3,475 21,300 1,610 
Republican Valley 7 OD ew ee eae 205 
IRichlandess..... 59 58 13,511 ia sis 4,158 
Robert Donnell .. 43 38 11,500 49,575 2,148 
Rocky Mountain . 5 5 980 19,300 2A) 
ARTS yall Garry ial II 9 3,400 14,700 540 
Sacramento .... 8 7 2,200 19,300 415 
Saimtlcouis.,, ..-1- D 2 1,400 80,000 305 


SaleI foes ews 15 TOG = 12750 7,200 655 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

eeevrnms pot Bien eee 
Salt River wn. + 2 33 23 8,250 $55,550 2,840 
Sangamon... >.< 26 26 6,710 50,400 1,575 
Sabi ACO aac > 8 3 800 15,550 215 
SanvSabayieje<..: 18 6 1,850 13,450 594 
MEALCY tee mamta ete = 30 * 16 5,000 21,900 nz) 
OPAbta in cs kates « 44 34 16,765 27,665 3,583 
Sprinpheldm. «..< 19 13 2,575 29,200 1,095 
Springville... 30 30 9,550 83,900 1,419 
SLAG Amey, 3s 29 18 45350 16,350 1,169 
Tehuacana.....- 16 7% 2,920 9,400 818 
MCSAS Citas te ear 16 16 6,900 15,550 726 
PMUILY, usenet 15 II 4,950 11,850 809 
TRV Ea i ae 14 8 1,750 19,750 596 
LNON» Je coe II II 4,600 88,000 I,QII 
Vandalia....... : 19 19 6,800 60,000 Np ty) 
Wabash fe sees 5 9 10 2,500 21,700 817 
LVAD Bee raat tanec 5 15 10 2,800 9,600 791 
Walla Walla ...-. uy 7. 2,415 21,300 742 
Washington ..... 23 6 1,300 7,600 go5 
West Iowa.....- 7 5 1,850 6,800 238 
West Plains....- 12 6 2,600 6,000 362 
West Prairie .... 2% 9 3,075 8,800 684 
White River.... - 35 27% 8,800 11,925 1,178 
Wichita vee. o 19 4% 2,000 11,300 728 
Willamette.....- 8 4 1,000 9,800 360 
MALO O tne sivtaife >: 20 19 5,534 12,650 1,067 
Rotaliina. 2,791 2,024 669,507 $3,515,511 164,940 


3.-—THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
COLORED. 


This body was organized in May, 1869, at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., under the direction of the general assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was constituted of 
colored ministers and members who had been connected 
with that church. _ Its.first presbytery, the Huntsville, was 
formed in 1870, its first synod, the Tennessee, in 1871, and 
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its general assembly in 1874. It has the same doctrinal 
symbol as the parent body, and the same system of gov- 
ernment and discipline, differing only in race. 

It has 23 presbyteries, and is represented in nine States 
and one Territory. Of its 224 organizations, 34 only wor- 
ship in buildings which they do not own. There are 
12,956 communicants, and the total value of the church 
property is $195,826, making an average of $1070 to each 
edifice. The average seating capacity is 285. There are 
34 halls, with a seating capacity of 3570. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


orate. Oren Gas TC Cig ote 

; ; pacity. Property. cants. 

PABA Als sie 242 44 38 9,574 $26,200 3,104 
JNARENEE ES 6 6 oe nom oe 2 ee nities © & hate see 255 
MAIN O1S eeeecercrageralt-e-yy- 7 4 1,300 53375 195 
GUI SA GME set siave-s)e 6 3 650 15,000 190 
IXGRUIC St 5 hegimenon 36 31 7,730 31,645 1,421 
Mississippi ..:..-.. 4 4 950 1,825 278 
NINSSOMTIp re a ite) 9 3,425 17,900 471 
OklalvOmaryj. m6 c00s 4 Se Pe ee Se ae 100 
aEMTESSEC es ages « 81 72 2A5125 88,660 5,202 
BCX ASH oe carte oe. 30 22 6,160 9,221 1,740 
Wott ae. 224. 183 62,139. “$195,826 12,056 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 


INGIEVIEY, ooo opp eee 7 5 1,850 $4,150 925 
NS WOKE NRE cree a eee 7 5 1,750 2,350 435 
PASCATISAS) eyecare ses 2 ae eee Pe 255 
Bowling Green .... 5 4 950 6,600 365 
IBTAZOSIRIVEL a. 3a 9 jj 2,170 2,896 712 
Cumberland....... 13 10 2,350 7,010 630 
astaihexase., «teas 14 10 2,240 3,975 593 
BS TIGIRNIVIEI ers oie). io0) II Il 3,700 10, 100 625 
Farmington ....... II 7 2,625 8,960 670 
HGrEN Ce erate nie: 14 14 3,099 10,350 714 


Green River. ..5... 8 7 1,680 810 157 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


anes Beri Seating Value of Com- 

senebriian  muubs rime ae ce 
BTAPISOINE 27 coe oi oon 5 4 450 | $1,500 133 
ETLWASSEES «son is/ee ss 12 II 2,700 10,125 400 
PIOPE WEI pene thee Io 9 3,350 14,500 530 
AUNTS VLC arerce tae 18 15 2,925 8,500 1,160 
Mississippi ........ 4 4 950 1,825 278 
INGWaELOHE a acveroker- c 125m 3 4,700 19,500 610 
New Middleton.... 16 I Orin 8,300 1,047 
Oklahoma...... a 4 Sa, ev rhar eterno Paar nrere ge 100 
Pleasant Hill...... 5 4 1,700 3,200 305 
Spritigheld........ 5 5 1,200 16,400 338 
BROPEKAran sven 13 6 B 650 15,000 190 
NV AMEGE Stare ts tec oo 26 24 8,325 39,775 1,784 
Totaly 4.0 224 183 §2,1399 $105,826) 12,056 


4.—THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH. 


Historically this body is a part of the general Methodist 
movement of which the two Wesleys and Whitefield were 
the leaders in Great Britain. Doctrinally it is Calvinistic, 
its confession of faith being similar to that of Westminster. 
Until 1811 the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales were con- 
nected with the Church of England, as the followers of 
Wesley in England had been. Since that date they have 
been a distinct denomination. 

The first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in this 
country was organized in 1826 in Remsen, N. Y. Four 
years later a presbytery was constituted. A general as- 
sembly, which meets once in three years, was organized in 
1869. The church system is very similar to that of the 
Presbyterian churches, with which it affiliates. There are 
six synods, as follows: Synod of New York and Vermont, 
Synod of Ohio, Synod of Pennsylvania, Synod of Wiscon- 
sin, Synod of Minnesota, and the Western Synod. 
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There are 19 presbyteries. The number of organizations 
is 187, with 12,722 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the churches is 235, and their average value 
$3303. There are 14 halls, with a seating capacity of 
1266. 

The Welsh are, of course, the constituency of the church, 
and the Welsh language is used in its services and in the 
proceedings of its ecclesiastical judicatories. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oran Ghisch yes Value of Com- 


Sree. zations. Edifices. Pace moe sa 
Coloradonae en. I I 200 $8,000 156 
DUN OIS Rat acerts one. I I 700 20,000 425 
OW Al erscers, costae Kets oct 8 7 1,220 7,650 348 
ISANISAS asics ens sree ne 5 4 850 3,650 115 
WWEIMBLESONE), oes Sook 13 13 3,705 34,500 1,166 
IMESSOULIEame terete 6 4 555 2,500 154 
[Nebraskan -acer-rers if 4 780 6,800 267 
NewsVorky 25. 0. 28 28 6,370 143,300 1,789 
OI OMe tert siertintow aire 31 34. 8,050 DI, 75 e403 
Pennsylvania ...... 34 33 10,000 153,700 2,461 
South Dakota...... 6 4 730 4,200 306 
Mermomtirun scien 6 5 L175 15,500 431 
VVASCONSING = rosie 41 52 10,110 114,500 2,641 

(Lotaleera ne 187" 1900" “44,445 ~8625,875 112,722 
SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 
Columbus 4) oe: 12 12 3,460 $69,875 1,242 
Woasevillemaass tar: 7 1,525 17,800 271 
Eastern New York 
and Vermont.... 8 8 1,825 26,500 701 
INGE IKEMIEES coacte 5 4 850 3,650 IIS 
First Minnesota.... 10 fe) 2,555 22,500 766 
TACKSONP ecto reste. II 14 2,770 18,600 855 
GEARS SE an pane 3 3 550 5,200 166 
IME; S Pring. er. 5 4 1,210 12,800 465 
Heo om LCC Kine Wace 6 6 1,160 6,850 283 
NVITSSOUTI ees oie ehe ole 6 4 555 2,500 154 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


- Porch Seating Value of Com- 
remy of Sane Eas So 
Nepraskact a, 8 5 980 $14,800 423 
INGWay OL Citye ioc: I I 550 70,000 350 
North Pennsylvania. 23 ei vel 98,900 —‘1,707 
Oneida. ane 25 24 5,170 62,300 ~=—- 1, 169 
Pittsburon sini 1X AEG 3,270 61,700 72M 
South Dakota...... 6 4 730 4,200 306 
Southern Pennsyl- : 

VARI Meets cee 7 7 1,439 16,200 399 
Waukesha ....°.:.. 13 15 3,495 66,900 ~—-1,309 
Welsh Prairie ..... 21 28 5,240 44,600 1,320 

RL Otalinaitdiercie.cts 187 190 44,445 625,875 12,722 


5§.—THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 


This body is not historically connected with the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, though it was formed in 
a similar way and of similar elements. The Scottish body 
was organized in 1847 of Secession or Associate Burgher, 
and Relief Presbyterians. The American branch was con- 
stituted in 1858 of Associate and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians. The Associate Presbyterians included both 
Burghers and Secession Presbyterians, and the Associate 
Reformed, Associate and Reformed Presbyterians. All 
these divisions were brought to the United States. by 
Scotch immigrants. In 1858 most of the Associate and 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians agreed to unite, and 
the United Presbyterian Church in North America was 
the result. A number of each of the bodies, however, re- 
fused to enter the union, and hold still a separate existence. 

The United Presbyterian Church accepts the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and catechisms as its doctrinal 
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standards, modifying somewhat the chapters on the power 
of civil magistrates. Accompanying these standards as 
a part of the basis of union was a “Judicial Testimony,” 
declaring the sense in which these symbols were received. 
It consisted of eighteen declarations, including one against 
human slavery, another against all secret oath-bound soci- 
eties as “inconsistent with the genius and spirit of Chris- 
tianity’ and forbidden to church members, another opposed 
to extending the “ 
those refusing adherence to the church’s profession, sub- 
jection to its government and discipline, or abandonment 
of fellowship with those not in sympathy with the church’s 
position; also another that it is the “ will of God” that 
the songs contained in the Book of Psalms be sung, and. 


communion in sealing ordinances”’ to 


these only, “to the exclusion of the devotional composi- 
tions of uninspired men,” in public and private worship. 
In government and discipline the church is similar to other 
Presbyterian churches. It has presbyteries, synods, and 
a general assembly. 

There are 56 presbyteries, not including three in foreign 
lands—one each in Canada, India, and Egypt. The num- 
ber of organizations is 866, with 832 church edifices, val- 
ued at $5,408,084, and 94,402 communicants. In 1859, 
the year after the church was organized, it had 55,547 
communicants. It has gained, therefore, in thirty-one 
years, 38,855 communicants, or about seventy per cent. 
The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 318, 
and their average value $6500. There are 50 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 5930. 
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STATES. 


TOWAM a erie hard 
ISASAS 76 a Utes creneiitee 
Maryland <3 fo -:0s- 
Massachusetts..... 
IMACOI PAN sets et axcie 
Minnesota ........ 
IVIISSOUIT Ee a travers: oso 
INGEIASK Aye beds tk vets 
INGWalertSe Vinci c— tte. 
INGWYN OL) urea wlan 


CORIO aera tot oka 
recon: aoa nick 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island...... 
South Dakota...... 
Tennessee......... 
Wermiont, 2 a-« ras. 
Washington....... 
West Virginia..... 
WISCONSIN cc's she». <2 


oo 
a 
OV 


Organi- 


zations. 


Poteet corto 


Church 
Edifices. 


832 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating 
Ca- 


1,330 
102,404 
400 
200 
1,300 
900 

525 
1,730 
1,413 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$129,500 

55,500 

10,000 
231,300 
92,850 
274,200 
127,350 


2,552,450 
15,000 
1,700 
6,000 
8,000 
7,400 
45,300 
10,455 


264,298 $5,408,084 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 


PRESBYTERIES. 
Aibanyeece dees ack 
PME BREN ca siesta. 
TN 4 ee RRR arene 
Arkansas Valley ... 
Beaver Valley ..... 
STE DEIN Boe resem ere 
Bastomessacisstsie os 


Butlers 208 cere few 
Cedar Rapids...... 


GHarierss |. weeenles 
Chichgw s.-s ecustncen 


3,050 
13,205 
6,250 
3,510 
8,110 
3,365 
3,000 
4,275 
10,330 
4,525 
2,685 
6,580 
2,600 


$77,000 
443,200 
108,000 
30,600 
100,800 
57,800 
80,000 
31,800 
161,400 
139.300 
45,000 
133,200 
58,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
1,202 
Lys/ 
184 
6,529 
2,542 
75799 
3,669 
Lyi 
1,135 
646 
12 
1,068 
272 
685 
9,719 
8 


14,710 
412 
39,204 
220 

59 

465 
219 
103 
530 
432 


94,402 


915 
5,856 
2,268 

977 
3,214 
i200 
1,355 
1,174 
3,748 
2.273 

834 
2,745 

972 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Chillicothe... .ca< 
@levelandic-. 7. 
College Springs.... 
Coloradosane a 


Conemauoheeee cr. 
Welaware wanes « 


BirstiOniO=aee cen 
PGranatOre 0... .ces os 
Garnettieanc. citer 


Illinois Southern... 
LpiGhAVeere nyse nine e 
Indiana Northern .. 
Iowa Northwestern . 
KansasuGit yaeen.- 51: 
INGO A eeccs 
Talkeg ame ens of te 
IeerClairey ee oc cle wis 
WospAmeelestnnice.. - 
Viamnstrel dicts <.scee « 
IWICR CET itches tice 
NOM OUthe ee ein. 
Monongahela...... 
Muskingum ....... 
INeweVOr Knee on «« 
Omaha etc oe 
CONREGRO} Od Sa ace arcnerne 
AWM Osten rats cas 
Philadelphia....... 
Prana ON). 6 ah colon 
RockislanGgs ne... 


Sidney sae): 
Steubenville....... 
MRENMESSCE! Soe. ce 
VierIMONta a. sarah « 
Westmoreland..... 
Wi Celina eric. 


DCSE IE Aon degee rae coc uenene 


aa Seating 
Yer Edthecs. Ry 
7 6 2,250 
II 9 3,130 
24-23 6,515 
5 5 1,450 
12 9 1,690 
18 19 6,370 
20 19 6,121 
35) 33 7.460 
13 Io 2,600 
II 13 4,900 
iam a7, 45,031 
17 16 4,240 
II fe) 2,500 
21 21 7,105 
II II 2,850 
Il fe) 2,185 
6 5 1,165 
II II 3,240 
17 18 5,800 
26 8627 7,713 
se) 10 2,410 
7 5 750 
15 15 4,255 
13 14 4,875 
5 15 = 4,958 
33 31 14,045 
27 29 9,315 
18 17 8,245 
24 18 3,170 
8 8 1,855 
17 II 2,530 
15 16 8,180 
9 se) 3,100 
II II 3,110 
6 5 1,650 
17 16 4,170 
22 22 6,887 
7 6 1,300 
3 3 goo 
31 33-10, 125 
19 19 6,255 
7 8 1,413 
13 33 4,400 
866 832 


Value of 

Church 
Property. 
$10,000 
65,300 
56,900 
55,500 
15,800 
92,600 
55,100 
89,500 
19,300 
130,000 
87,100 
50, 100 
26.500 
82,100 
27,500 
16,500 
14.325 
73300 
53,300 
95,750 
17,225 
25,000 
78,050 
80,300 
82,200 
646,250 
65,600 
436,500 
64.079 
32,200 
37,000 
475,500 
40,450 
38,250 
104,500 
65,400 
109,300 
6,000 
8,000 
160,550 
128,700 
10,455 
114,000 


264,298 $5,408,084 
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6.—THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES (SOUTHERN). 


In 1858 the Southern churches of the New School gen- 
eral assembly separated from the Northern churches be- 
cause of differences on the slavery question. There were 
4 synods with 15 presbyteries in the South, and these 
organized the United Synod, South. In 1861 there was. 
a similar division in the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
resulting in the organization of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States of America, with 11 synods and 
47 presbyteries. In 1864 this body and the United Synod, 
South, were united, and soon after the name Presbyterian 
Church in the United States was adopted. On account 
of similarity of titles this church is commonly called the 
Southern and the parent body the Northern Church. 

When the union of 1864 took place the Southern Church 
had 87,000 communicants. A number of presbyteries 
which had been connected with the Northern Church joined 
it after the close of the Civil War, and it has increased 
rapidly. It now has 13 synods, 72 presbyteries, and 179,- 
570 communicants. In 1882 fraternity was formally es- 
tablished between the Northern and Southern bodies, and 
in 1888 the general assemblies, respectively, held a joint 
meeting in Philadelphia in celebration of the centenary of 
the adoption of the constitution of the church. 

The Southern Church has 2391 organizations, with 2288 
church edifices, valued at $8,812,152. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 302, and the average value $3851. There 
are 143 halls, with a seating capacity of 19,895. 
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STATES. 


Arkansas 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
(Comune, «maser 
Indiana . 
Indian Territory... 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina .... 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


iia es reialiay eo) eLce: 6s: 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church peans 
zations. Edifices. pacity. 
172 I41% 42,920 
92 jis PRERXO) 
I I 1,000 
67 66 ~=-16,015 
162 164 52,764 
Z 2 650 
13 22 5,250 
171 = 168% 48,745 
64 55 ~—-:18,435 
TAs ie E17 4,785 
208 8174 = 47,585 
143 116 38,705 
282 275 = 96,485 
226 243% 68,185 
155 150 53,030 
242 171 45,977 
290 345% 100,977 
87 101 27,505 
2,391 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$573,400 
165,685 
50,000 
162,450 
7375725 
1,750 
7,750 
996,750 
433,985 
224,300 
415,315 
753,490 
678,565 
652,335 
927,320 
627,806 
1,180,576 
222,950 


2,288 690,843 $8,812,152 
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PRESBYTERIES. 


Abingdon 
Albemarle 
Arkansas 

Athens 

Atlanta 
Augusta 
Bethel 
Brazos 
Central Alabama... 
Central Mississippi. 
Central Texas 
Charleston 
Cherokee 
Chesapeake 
Chickasaw 
Columbia 

Concord 
Dallas 


885). 3510) 11,107 
26 27 7,850 
22 19 5,530 
34 35 11,700 
3928 -40,) 11,875 
19 20% = 7,950 
46 53 17,185 
22 19% 5,625 
10 8 1,850 
60 52 12,450 
49 27 6,882 
Z3— 33 9,025 
28 28 9,767 
17 20 7,925 
25 25 8,250 
26 927 9,255 
43 47 17,415 
59 42) 125980 


$117,350 
80,400 
68,800 
43,125 
203,750 
189,600 
106,800 
134.400 
6,300 
104,150 
112,600 
268,020 
63,400 
110,900 
17,500 
78,700 
101,750 
175,064 


303 


179,721 


2,634 
1,608 
1,130 
1,775 
4,100 
1,413 
4.796 
1.404 

357 
3,024 
2.450 
2,243 
2,127 
1,452 
1,266 
1,965 
4,511 
2,848 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


2 : Seating Value of Com- 

PRESEYTERIES. Sane: Eidifors, Ch, nach, "mua 
Eastern Texas.... 86 43 9,965 $50,442 1,479 
Eastern Hanover. . 53 67 21,195 402,700 5,720 
IB DONEZ eka en 29 29 7,545 170; 1008) 25780 
PUTIOTOG Meces ae cctoeslc tor 44 45 14,605 94,500 2,898 
Fayetteville ...... GAtae 0h Seon 1O 70,690 7,388 
BIOTIC Aveo es eee 20 21 55425 47,100 1,064 
Greenbrier: .. 5. . 45 45 12,455 98,550 3,023 
PlArINONVe. «5 «cleo 32 35 8,890 555465 1,932 
TG IStOtaere racic 16 15% 6,775 43,200) 42,705 
PCI eters ta ere 13 22 5,250 7,750 629 
BWOXVINE ns Snare 24 19 6,225 1133) LOOmmm cc Olz 
WyAlaAVeLee wale < 36 26 7,540 72,700 2,194 
exington. ea 59 73 19,320 158,950 7,451 
1 Brey} bt-)¢-} 6): ee 21 19 5,100 44,900 808 
Rowisvillen 5.0.65 43 45 14,200 B30;4 5 OmmEAnASG 
Macon reste eis: 21 18 55775 144,850 1,261 
Maryland Ss. <2. 13 16 4,385 209,300 1,607 
Mecklenburg..... 71 [oh PROS 194,700 7,299 
Memphis. 2.07.5 3 34 30 9,100 203,350 2,807 
Mississippi....... 24 22 6,865 115,000 1,957 
NaISSOUDL Sie. es a 28 24 7,250 79; 750m e2eae 
Montgomery ..... 48 61 16,990 230,01I 4,202 
Muhlenberg...... 16 16 3475 52,950 959 
Nashville je "oa. Ys 42 16,325 433,920 5,013 
New Orleans ..... 29 24 10,565 362,700 3,635 
North Alabama... 55 35 11,145 226,800 3,427 
North Mississippi . 35 24 6,680 76,590 ~=+1,721 
DR TKe eee) Ae, ere 39 38 ~=14,920 140,500 3,949 
OUACHITA anes oo 22 19 5,400 41,100 ~—-1, 198 
L2EYa telarl g a age a 16 17 5,400 107,600 1,750 
Palgryra see sw ose 23 20% 5,950 49.350 1,598 
PALIS be eis ate nee 21 15 4,170 33,000 920 
I ofa ate Cote hay GEN ee 24 24 6,975 47,200 1,489 
Pune tliteen fer. 18 17 5,300 23,950 +~=1,131 
POtOSL Tee nce s 50% 17 13 4,400 37,800 961 
Red Were. . «ost 30 26 6,835 65,085 1,202 
IROAROKE vies ms a 40 44 11,330 95,200 2,805 
SaMmtspOHh ke eo 25 25 5.650 40,700 1,103 
Sant EOuis, 1c 21 17 55515 283,940 1,472 
Savannah ..:..:.. 21 22 5,697 93,000 1,420 
South Alabama... 55 48 16,100 210,925 3,783 
South Carolina ... 52 53 11,505 80,350 3,203 


DUWAnee ws kata 22 20 4,940 74,650 1,277 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


e Seating Value of Com- 

reesprrenes, OU gue Ga Church mun 
Tombeckbee ..... 48 38 93275 $63,375 2,368 
Transylvania..... 29 26 8,750 151,000 2,949 
Tuscaloosa<..... 52 FOumnIG, 025 129,375 2,993 
Upper Missouri... 18 16 8,050 229,950 ~=+1,808 
Washburn........ 27 18 5,050 30,585 922 
Western District .. 23 20% 6,500 41,800 1,664 
Western Texas ... 35 24 6,355 122,300 1,673 
West Hanover.... 36 41% 11,410 76,165 2,100 
West Lexington .. 40 37% 10,025 177,400 4,173 
Wilmington...... 39 40 = 12,035 O0s5 25mm oe 
Winchester... «0 -.. 41 5934 17,550 173,2008 3,301 
Motale wee Suis. 2,391 2,288 690,843 $8,812,152 179,721 


7.—THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Associate Presbyterians began with a secession in 
1733 of Ebenezer Erskine and three other ministers from 
the Church of Scotland. Twenty years later the first 
associate presbytery in this country, that of Pennsylvania, 
was organized. In 1782 most of these Presbyterians, who 
held what are known as the Marrow doctrines, united with 
Reformed Presbyterians, whence came, in course of time, 
various bodies of Associate Reformed Presbyterians. There 
were Associate Presbyterians, however, who did not join 
this union, and these organized in 1801 a synod, embracing 
several presbyteries. In 1858 there was a union of Asso- 
ciate and Associate Reformed Presbyterians, resulting in 
the United Presbyterian Church. Some Associate Presby- 
terians, however, remained separate still. These are known 
as the Associate Church of North America. 

The Associate Presbyterians were very pronounced 
against slavery. As early as 1800 the Associate Presby- 
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tery denounced slavery as immoral and unjustifiable. In 
1811 it repeated this declaration, and in 1831 it resolved 
to exclude slaveholders from its communion, losing thereby 
its Southern congregations. 

There are now 4 presbyteries, with 31 organizations and 
1053 communicants, scattered among eight States, the 
majority of them being in Pennsylvania and Iowa. They 
have 23 edifices, with an average seating capacity of 211, 
and an average value of $1270; 8 halls, with a seating 
capacity of 345, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seatin Value of Com- 

Organi- Church & ees oo 

nEArES, mations. Ediices, co Chmeh «ty 
Tinos ta ates estes I I 175 $1,000 17 
ibitaltnstis Ss & eects 3 3 600 2,600 112 
Towa ee tavern bisa tte 5 5 974 5,300 233 
KANSAS It races eit 4 3 650 3,300 160 
INGW,FETSEY. a5 s ><: I I 200 2,400 20 
NEW OLR itt. eee I ee § > ORS 14 
OTE ae I eee 4 3 625 6,800 if] 
Pennsylvania...... 12 7 1,625 7,800 420 
dif; ) aoe eae 31 23 4,849 $29,200 ~=—-1,053 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES, 


Clarion.) Seicinices:s 16 10 2,200 $12,000 501 
RG A trey naam ote 3710 5 5 974 5,300 233 
KCATISAS? Fe Oar. ate 4 3 650 3,300 160 
Northern Indiana . . 6 5 1,025 8,600 159 

| Ca a 9 23 4,849 $29,200 ~=—-1,053 


8.—THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH. 


The union of Associate and Reformed Presbyterians in 
1782 resulted in a body called Associate Reformed Pres- 
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byterians. There have been various divisions bearing this 
name, but all have ceased to exist, having joined with 
Associate Presbyterians to form the United Presbyterian 
Church, or been absorbed by other Presbyterian bodies, 
except the Associate Reformed Synod of the South. In 
consequence of differences in the general synod of the 
Associate Reformed Church, which had been formed in 
1804, on the psalmody and communion questions, the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the Carolinas withdrew in 
1821 and became the next year an independent body, 
under the title of The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South. 

The synod acc:pts the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
with those sections treating of the power of civil magis- 
trates in ecclesiastical matters changed so as to eliminate 
their “ Erastian doctrine.” In 1871 the synod also adopted 
a “summary of doctrines,” consisting of thirty-five articles, 
together with a brief declaration of church order and terms 
of communion. Its distinctive principles are contained in 
the sections concerning psalmody and the communion. 
Psalms only and not uninspired hymns may be used in 
worship, and persons “ holding to error or corrupt worship, - 
or notoriously belonging to societies which so hold,’”’ may 
not be admitted to the Lord’s Table. 

Connected with the synod are 8 presbyteries, with 116 
organizations, the same number of edifices, and 8501 com- 
municants. The average seating capacity of the edifices 
is 319; their average value, $1826. The main body of 
communicants is to be found in the two Carolinas and 
Tennessee. Five halls, with a seating capacity of 540, are 
occupied, 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


_ rch Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. situs Bdinoes, Ci | Chat Aas 
PA TSAT REN yaw ain We 5 5 1,700 $13,150 220 
ATEANSAS! Sisto viet: 10 9 1,900 7,300 513 
Geortlati acs ne 8 8 2,500 15,900 474 
USGA Sek Gao oie 5 6 1,150 14,500 169 
Mississippi........ Ws 5 1,425 4,500 564 
IVITSSO Ti elors terete) reno I I 350 1,500 g2 
North Carolina.... 20 21 7,650 51,000 2,109 
South Carolina.... 36 37. 12,800 70,400 2,728 
ABEDTICSSCER aerciciss cts) 14 14 3,975 18,100 1,058 
PLCKASIC Mere Prelctes 7 4 1,650 3,500 188 
WET b hE SAS Rng 4 5 1,550 10,000 286 
West Virginia..... I I 400 2,000 100 
Tatts. 116 116 37,050 $211,850 8,501 
SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 

BYRANSAS rsync «> fe) 9 1,900 $7,300 513 
Bars ties roe he 38 39s: 14,125 84,900 3,686 
CHICK ear acmeice 6 7 1,500 16,000 261 
MGI DIS ssres ce te 13 13 3,250 11,100 1,200 
SECOU Mgt ct et ye 26 27 8,825 52,400 1,625 

Tennessee and Ala- 

WAM Ara. acer anes II II 3,850 24,650 642 
RL OXAS telvno Mi recstess oan y/ 4 1,650 3,500 188 
Virginia ..... Lass 5 6 1,950 12,000 386 

‘otal an Eee. 116 116 37,050 $211,850 8,501 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


The Reformed Presbyterians of the United States, of 
whom there are several branches, are ecclesiastically de- 
scended from the Cameronians, or Reformed Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, otherwise called Covenanters. The first 
presbytery in Scotland was organized in 1743. Eight 
years later the first Covenanter minister arrived in this 
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country, and in 1774 the first presbytery of this church in 
America was constituted. A few years later the members 
of this presbytery, joining with a number of seceders, as 
they were called, also a Scottish Presbyterian division, 
organized the Associate Reformed Church. A division in 
this body resulted in the formation of the Reformed Dis- 
senting Presbytery, and the original Presbytery being re- 
suscitated, there were before the close of the century three 
branches of Reformed Presbyterians. 

The question of the relation of the Christian Church to 
civil government has ever been a prominent one among 
Reformed Presbyterians. All accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and form of church government, and 
all occupy an attitude of protest against civil governments 
which do not recognize the headship of Christ and the 
authority of God and his law. They differ, however, 
among themselves as to the extent to which this protest 
should be carried. Some refuse, because the Constitution 
of the United States does not acknowledge the existence 
of Almighty God, the supremacy of Christ, and the au- 
thority of the Scripture, to “ incorporate with the political 
body,” and hence do not participate in elections and in 
certain other political rights and duties. Others continue 
to protest against “a godless government,” but do not re- 
frain from voting. ‘The Reformed Presbyterians deem the 
influence of secret societies pernicious, and forbid commu- 
nicants all connection with them. They do not use modern 
hymns, but sing psalms only. They were always opposed 
to slavery. In 1800, when attention was called to the fact 
that some of the members owned slaves, the presbytery 
enacted, without a dissenting voice, that ‘no slaveholder 
should be allowed the communion of the church,” 
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9.—THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


In 1809 a synod was organized. A motion brought 
before this body in 1825 to open fraternal correspondence 
with the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
being defeated, a number of ministers subsequently with- 
drew and joined the latter body. In 1833 a division 
occurred, resulting in two organizations, both of which 
retained the same subordinate standards unchanged, but 
differed in the application of them. The one, allowing its 
members to vote and hold office under the government, is 
known as the Reformed Presbyterian Church (New Light) 
or General Synod; the other, still adhering to the old 
practice, as the Reformed Presbyterian Church (Old Light) 
or Synod. 

The synod’s “terms of ecclesiastical communion” em- 
brace an acknowledgment of the Scriptures as the word of 
God and only rule of faith and manners; of the whole 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession and catechisms as 
founded upon the Scriptures; of the divine right of one 
unalterable form of church government as set forth by the 
Westminster Assembly ; of the obligation upon the church 
of the covenant entered into in 1871, in which are em- 
bodied the engagement of the national covenant and of 
the solemn league and covenant, so far as applicable in this 
land. The covenant of 1871 declares that those accepting 
it are pledged to labor for “a constitutional recognition of 
God as the source of all power, of Jesus Christ as the ruler 
of nations, of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule, and 


of the true Christian religion,” and to refuse to “ incorpo- 
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rate by any act with the political body until this blessed 
reformation is secured.” The members of this branch, 
therefore, do not take part in state or national elections. 
They neither vote nor hold office. 

The synod embraces 11 presbyteries, with 115 organiza- 
tions and edifices, 10,574 communicants, and church prop- 
erty valued at $1,071,400. The average value of its 
edifices is $9317, and the average seating capacity 323. 
Though it is represented in nineteen States, more than half 
of its communicants are in Pennsylvania and New York. 
Three halls, with a seating capacity of 600, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church pease Value of Com- 


STATES: zations. Edifices. : abe Poser oatal 
MnbaMaci. Gs... © I I 300 $1,500 76 
WoloradOaanc.s.> «. 3 2 650 4,500 142 
NTINOIS tive elses: ss 5 5 T5575 16,000 536 
HIG LAT Aer eteyn, se) ct. 3 3 850 11,000 246 
OWEy. 6 hea ete eer 9 9 2,760 21,900 984. 
IRAMSAS yarn ma Fie cise 9 7 1,750 15,000 758 
IMUAIIC Fae wes ore Seo I I 300 4,000 19 
Mylan yl ata Giese erat I I 250 15,000 65 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 1,350 100,000 400 
NEeui CaN eee 5 ot: 2 2 550 6,000 197 
Wiinmesotar st. mr. -0 4 3 1,000 2,800 145 
NUGSOULE RS 6 onouoor 2 I 350 10,000 100 
Nebraskans... 66. I I 350 3,500 51 
INGW YOLK Siac cy.ncu- 18 19 8,030 459,500 2,328 
Omer amretersteis oss 14 16 4,160 55,000 951 
Pennsylvania...... 33 ZhaLIS SO 324,500 Bway 
WVIETIMONE cl cov ones 5 5 1,240 17,900 222 
West Virginia..... I I 200 700 20 
WVASCONSIMG se .)e'6.> 3 I I 250 2,000 62 


Gera canto « IIs 115 37,095 $1,071,400 10,574 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 


i. Seating Value of Com- 

aeaDTEGS, alos Edbest, Oke ee 
TIGIS Sica rarae Be 9 o) La.778 $35,000 776 
TOWaAp een ear 12 II 3,310 19,700 g16 
KANSAS ee twists ots 16 12 3,450 30,000 1,291 
Mey hs Aletiny nena 9 9 2,730 35,000 768 
Raine Berra otauisie act I I 300 4,000 19 
INGWe VOrk® 24. = 3 IS 16 7,900 517,500 253E 0 
OHI oe ars we Ae 8 10 =. 2, 180 25,800 472 
Philadelphia....... 5 5 1,880 88,000 789 
PICES DUE neat ters 30 32 9,850 256,500 2,593 
ROCHEStOT 1:5 kes 5 5 1,480 42,000 377 
\Wiseritoyes spear ues A 5 5 1,240 17,900 222 
POtHL wee, 42, IIS. 115 37,005 $1,071,400 <1Ojg7a 


I0.—THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This is the other body resulting from the division of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 1833. They used to be 
popularly distinguished as ‘‘ New Lights.” The general 
synod holds equally with the synod to the Westminster 
standards, to the headship of Christ over nations, to the 
doctrine of ‘‘ public social covenanting,” to the exclusive 
use of the psalms in singing, to restricted communion in 
the use of the sacraments, and to the principle of “ dissent 
from all immoral civil institutions,’ but allows its members 
to decide for themselves whether the government of this 
country should be regarded as an immoral institution, and 
thus determine what duties of citizenship devolve upon 
them. They may therefore exercise the franchise and hold 
office, provided they do not in these civil acts violate the 
principle that forbids connection with immoral institutions. 
Many of them do ‘participate in elections. Negotiations 
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for the union of the general synod and the synod failed in 
1890, because the latter would not agree to a basis which 
interpreted the phrase “incorporate with the political 
body” as meaning “such incorporation as involves sinful 
compliance with the religious defects of the written consti- 
tution as it now stands, either in holding such offices as 
require an oath to support the constitution or in voting for 
men to administer such offices.” 

The general synod embraces 5 presbyteries, with 33 
organizations, the same number of edifices, valued at 
$469,000, and 4602 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of its edifices is 375, and their average value 
$14,212, which is an extremely high figure. One hall, 
with a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: s, Seating Value of Com- 
STATES, zatons, Ediices, Church mui- 
GNOISHE eee ace 6 6 2,150 $16,400 590 
ENCIAN dees sy va sss ‘ 2 2 450 2,400 82 
OW Ae: Bs I 180 1,000 33 
ICANSAS 2 Fs oie. «1s oe I I 150 800 65 
INGWaViOt Kec csc - 6 6 2,650 123,000 624 
ODIO tay acetone ere 2 2 1,100 36,500 340 
Pennsylvania...... Dig k2 4,900 283,500 2,685 
MhennesseGaani.. 2-6 I I 200 400 18 
WEEIMONt teeters aot 2 2 600 5,000 165 
MoO talline sais Beye 12,380 $469,000 4,602 
SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 

PRESBYTERIES,. 
INortherne.).. sees Saeco 3,250 $128,000 789 
OTC 55 oe OB. OCOOe 3 3 1,300 38,000 400 
Philadelphia .....- @ 3,250 185,500 2,103 
PAtiSDULOe aa yas 6 3 5 6 1,650 98,000 582 
WVGStCIT area a fetncuske Tiiaeen lO) 2,930 19,500 728 
Motal asec o: S40 33 662,380, $460,000. 4,602 
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II.—THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(COVENANTED). 


This body was organized in 1840 by two ministers and 
three elders who withdrew from the synod, or the branch 
known as the “ Old Lights,” on the ground that the latter 
maintained sinful ecclesiastical relations and patronized or 
indorsed moral reform societies with which persons of any 
religion or no religion were connected. Its terms of com- 
munion are somewhat stricter than those of the synod. It 
is a small body, having only 4 organizations, with 37 
members, divided among three States. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


ae Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church : ‘4 

STATES. pap Sega errs Ca- Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 

Newey Orkve .et.3)-7 I ie ie LDR ec 7 
ODIO ae + une eerieie I I 200 Wa, rama: 20 
Pennsylvania...... Be 1s AG) Seer eas ens fe) 
VOCALS Ree aetee-s 4 I 2009 Se eee 37 


12.—THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


This body was organized in 1883, in consequence of 
dissatisfaction with the treatment of a question of discipline 
by the general synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(New Lights). In the matter of participation in elections 
it holds with the general synod, and contrary to the 
synod, that Christians may vote and be voted for, regard- 
ing the republic as essentially a Christian republic. It has 
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but 600 members in the United States, who belong to one 
congregation in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
PRESBYTERY. Ones Cee Ca- Church muni- 
: : pacity. Property. cants. 
Pittsburg oes 2 ss I I 800 $75,000 600 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PRESBYTERIANS. 


STATES. 

Alabama co. 6.3: 3855 1327. -O7A7S4s (510,255 1 o2tsso2 
BAT ASKA eveic oeevcieas 5 4 1,100 7,750 481 
IATIZONA sc beter 7 3 850 13,900 188 
WArkansasinwns ses 419 274 84,125 357,085 18,022 
California ....... 263 211 BQ 7i7le nh, 09550755 18,934. 
Coloradonem seis 88 69 17,875 643,550 6,968 
Connecticut’. ..... 8 Io 4,300 443,500 1,864 
Delaware: sae. 32 43 14,970 709,800 4,622 
Dist. of Columbia 16 20 11,600 950,000 5,128 
Mlonidawectes ee 107 95 22,265 484,650 4,574 
Georeiade css. 4: 201 193 61,564 776,025 14,538 
ICBO scones a a 19 15 227 40,950 815 
DDN GY0s Cie Aetereenorene 752 736 241,404 4,649,410 77,213 
haben Ge melo Ore 389 412 132,653 2,610,200 43,351 
Indian Territory . 136 106 =. 21, 818 59,158 3,061 
LORE ra co re RA 518 490 131,892 1,848,000 40,528 
aMSaS fans: cass 521 359 91,934. 1,299,260 31,393 
ASenuUC Key yet es: 507 464 148,020 2,045,870 40,880 
Louisiana ....... 88 72 24,035 454,035 5,864 
IVEATNG eerie ocr 3 4. 1,100 12,000 22 

Maryland ....... 93 109 38,555 1,752,424 12,483 
Massachusetts ... 27 27 14,075 530,500 5,105 
WiCIMEBIY Go oogec 252 243 79,450 2,242,236 25,931 
Minnesota....... 185 170 44,966 1,329,910 15,055 
Mississippi ...... 352 299 86,369 530,290 18,250 
Missouri ..<.s... 776 609 198,421 2,789,652 53,510 
Montaniavaas aa 24 18 4,150 88,000 1,232 
Nebraska as. oc 278 189 41,981 691,939 15,065 
NeVvadatges <2. a. 8 4 865 11,400 275 
New Hampshire . 8 9 3,150 34,800 956 
New Jersey... 307 427 171,732 6,800,000 59,464 
New Mexico..... 39 17 2,815 45,075 L275 


News VOrky 0.0 1 903 1,047 420,977 22,727,192 168,564 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PRESBYTERIANS.— Continued. 


STATES, 


North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ... 
AONIO Gretta tiene 


OTe sn neers 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee...... 


Watpiniae Gk ms-- 
Washington .... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming...... 


Organi- 
zations. 


4II 
100 
828 


Church 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


130,785 
9,600 
287,420 
1,850 
19,092 
576,018 
1,785 
106,000 
14,896 
250,536 
138,707 
5,180 
4,215 
106,967 
16,860 
43,270 
45,977 
960 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$818,745 
128,025 
6,722,875 
14,000 
463,500 
19,146,130 
70,000 
896,635 
162,840 
2,002,605 
1,241,485 
212,975 
50,400 
1,234,501 
365,875 
581,150 
1,004,355 
52,250 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


36, 102 
3,044 
103,607 
550 
5,244 
216,248 
828 
26,118 
4,778 
66,573 


37,811 
688 


1,267 
27,746 
45343 
10,952 
14,154 
304 


13,476 12,469 4,038,650 $94,869,097 1,278,332 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BODIES. 


Ii.—THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE beginnings of the Church of England in this coun- 
try reach back into the sixteenth century, although the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was not formally organized 
as an independent branch until 1785. Clergymen of the 
Church of England accompanied the early colonists of 
North Carolina across the sea, one of whom baptized an 
Indian chief in 1587 in a colony unsuccessfully begun by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and also, about the same time, the 
first white Christian born in that colony. It is probable 
that the Rev. Francis Fletcher, who accompanied, as chap- 
lain, the expedition of Sir Francis Drake to the Pacific 
Coast, held services on California soil as early as 1579. 
He officiated for six weeks in the neighborhood of Drake’s 
Bay. In 1607 worship according to the Anglican ritual 
was established in the new colonies at Jamestown, Va., 
and Kennebec, Me. It was soon discontinued in Maine, 
but in Virginia it was not interrupted. An Episcopal 
congregation was gathered in New Hampshire in 1631, 
and parishes were formed in other parts of New England 
and the Middle States in the early colonial days, Trinity 
parish, New York City, being constituted in 1693, and 
Christ Church parish, in Philadelphia, in 1695. The 
church became the established church in New York, New 
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Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
In Virginia, for a considerable period, no other form of 
worship was tolerated. In Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, the Anglican service was not allowed until liberty 
for it was secured by royal proclamation in 1662. The 
Episcopal Church received considerable assistance from 
England, particularly from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, organized in 1701, which sent over 
many missionaries. It is said that at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War the society was maintaining about 
eighty missionaries in the colonies. 

At the close of the struggle resulting in American inde- 
pendence many of the parishes were without ministerial 
oversight. Some of the clergymen had left the country 
during the war, returning to England or going north to 
the British provinces. In Virginia, where at the outbreak 
of the war there had been 164 churches and chapels and 
gi clergymen, it was found in 1784 that 95 parishes were 
either extinct or forsaken, and only 28 clergymen remained. 
At aconference of clergymen and laymen from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, held in New Brunswick, 
N. J., in May, 1784, steps were taken to form “a conti- 
nental representation of the Episcopal Church.” In the 
following October a convention, representing Delaware and 
Maryland, in addition to the three States above named, 
assembled in New York City, and resolved to “ recommend 
to the clergy and congregations of their communion”’ that 
“there be a general convention of the Episcopal Church ” ; 
that the first meeting of the convention be held in Phila- 
delphia in September, 1785; and that clerical and lay 
deputies be appointed by the Episcopal churches in the 
several States, “duly instructed and authorized” to take 
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part in its deliberations. At the convention of 1785 a 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution, to pre- 
pare such alterations in the liturgy as were necessary, and 
to report a plan for securing the consecration of bishops. 
All of these matters were considered by the committee, 
and the convention acted upon the several reports it made. 
The first Episcopal consecration was that of Bishop Sea- 
bury, of Connecticut, which took place in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in 1784, the Scottish bishops officiating. In 1787 
Drs. William White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated 
bishops in London, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
consecration of Bishop Seabury was recognized by the 
general convention of 1789, and the church was thus fully 
organized and fully equipped, with bishops of the Scottish 
and English succession, a constitution, a general convention, 
and a prayer-book. When the general convention of 1792 
was held, it was estimated that there were in this country 
about 200 clergymen. The church developed quite slowly 
until after the first quarter of the present century. The 
clerical list reported at the convention of 1832 contained 
nearly 600 names; three years later it had swelled to 763, 
and in 1838 it reached 951. In the next thirty years this 
number was considerably more than doubled. It now has 
52 dioceses and 13 missionary jurisdictions, besides 5 mis- 
sionary jurisdictions in foreign lands. The number of its 
bishops is 75. 

The doctrinal symbols of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds, together 
with the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
slightly altered. 

The legislative authority of the church is vested in a 
general convention, which meets triennially. The conven- 
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tion consists of two houses, the house of bishops and the 
house of clerical and lay deputies. The deputies are 
elected by diocesan conventions. Every diocese, regard- 
less of the number of clergymen and communicants within 
its bounds, is entitled to eight deputies, four clerical and 
four lay. The concurrence of both orders in the house of 
deputies and the consent ef both houses are necessary to 
the enactment of legislation. The general convention has 
the power to adopt, alter, or repeal canons pertaining to 
the regulation of the general affairs of the church, to ratify 
measures for the erection of new dioceses, and to make 
alterations in the constitution and Book of Common Prayer 
under certain restrictions. It is the supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial power. The legislation of the gen- 
eral convention is in the form of canons, which are arranged 
under four titles: 

“T. Of the orders in the ministry and of the doctrine 

and worship of the church. 

“TI. Of discipline. 

“TIT. Of the organized bodies and officers of the church. 

“TV. Miscellaneous provisions.” 

There is in each diocese a convention consisting of the 
clergy and representatives of the laity. The bishop of the 
diocese is the presiding officer. The diocesan convention 
has power to provide by legislation for such diocesan mat- 
ters as are not regulated by the general canons of the 
church. The unit of the diocese is the parish, with its 
rector, churchwardens, vestrymen, and congregation. The 
vestrymen are the trustees and hold the property for the 
corporation. The wardens, of whom there are usually two, 
represent the body of the parish, and have charge of the 
records, collect the alms, and look after the repairs of the 
church. Vestry meetings, to be valid, require the presence 
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of at least one warden. The rector, who must be a priest, 
presides, and has exclusive direction of the spiritual affairs 
of the church. 

Three orders are recognized in the ministry: bishops, 
priests, deacons. A bishop is elected by the diocesan con- 
vention and consecrated by bishops after consent has been 
given by the standing committees of the various dioceses 
and by the bishops. He licenses lay readers, ordains dea- 
cons and priests, administers the right of confirmation to 
members, institutes rectors, and is required to visit every 
parish in his diocese at least once in three years. 

The number of organizations is 5019; of church edifices, 
5019, which have an aggregate value of $81,220,317. 
Worship is also held in 312 halls, etc., with an aggregate 
seating capacity of 28,007. There are in all 532,054 com- 
municants. Of these New York reports the largest number 
(127,218) among the States. Pennsylvania comes second, 
with 54,720; New Jersey third, with 30,103; Massachu- 
setts fourth, with 26,855; and Connecticut fifth, with 
26,652. Maryland has more than Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a larger number than Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, or 
any of the other Southern States, excepting only North 
Carolina and Virginia. The church is represented in all 
the States and Territories. The largest diocese is that of 
New York, with 53,593 communicants. Pennsylvania comes 
second, with 33,459; Maryland third, with 28,273; and 
Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855. There are 51 dio- 
ceses, besides a number of missions and missionary juris- 
dictions. The multiplication of dioceses has been quite 
rapid in the last quarter of a century. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
266, and the average value $16,182. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 
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SUMMARY BY DIOCESES AND MISSIONS.—Continued. 
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2.—THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This body was organized in 1873. Bishop Cummins, 
of Kentucky, withdrew from the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church that year, in consequence of certain crit- 
icisms which had been uttered respecting his participation 
in a union communion service in connection with the Sixth 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. Bishop Cummins 
met, in December, 1873, with seven clergymen and twenty 
laymen in the city of New York, and it was resolved to 
inaugurate a separate movement. Bishop Cummins was 
chosen presiding officer of the new church, and the Rev. 
C. E. Cheney, D.D., of Chicago, was elected bishop, and 
subsequently consecrated by Bishop Cummins. A decla- 
ration of principles was adopted setting forth the views 
of the new body respecting doctrine, polity, worship, and 
discipline. These principles were as follows: 

“I. The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding ‘ the faith 
once delivered unto the saints,’ declares its belief in the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Word of God and the sole rule of faith and practice; in 
the creed ‘commonly called the Apostles’ Creed’; in the 
divine institution of the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and in the doctrines of grace substantially 
as they are set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

“TJ. This church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, 
not as of divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable 
form of church polity. 

“TTI. This church, retaining a liturgy which shall not 
be imperative or repressive of freedom in prayer, accepts 
the Book of Common Prayer, as it was revised, proposed, 
and recommended for use by the general convention of 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785, reserving full 
liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the same, 
as may seem most conducive to the edification of the 
people, ‘ provided that the substance of the faith be kept 
entire.’ 

“TV. This Church condemns and rejects the following 
erroneous and strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word: 

“ First, that the Church:of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity ; 

“Second, that Christian ministers are ‘ priests’ in another 
sense than that in which all believers are ‘a royal priest- 
hood’; 

“Third, that the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the 
oblation of the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to 
the Father; 

“ Fourth, that the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per is a presence in the elements of bread and wine; 

“ Fifth, that regeneration is inseparably connected with 
baptism.”’ 

At a general council of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
held at Chicago, Ill., in May, 1874, articles of religion were 
adopted, thirty-five in number. They follow closely the 
Anglican articles of religion, with such changes as are in- 
dicated by the principles adopted in 1873. At the same 
meeting of the general council a revised Book of Common 
Prayer was also adopted. The church recognizes but two 
orders in the ministry, that of presbyter and that of deacon. 
It holds that the episcopate is not an order but an office, 
the bishop being simply first presbyter. The bishops do 
not constitute a separate house in the general council as in 
the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
They preside over synods or jurisdictions, which dérrespond 
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more or less closely to dioceses and jurisdictions of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church has 83 organizations, 
84 church edifices, valued at $1,615,101, and 8455 com- 
municants. It is represented in twelve States, including 
Virginia and South Carolina, and it has two synods and 
three missionary jurisdictions. The average seating capac- 
ity of the edifices is 285, and their average value $19,227. 
There are 2 halls, with a seating capacity of 300. 
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The totals of the two bodies are: Organizations, 5102; 
church edifices, 5103; seating capacity, 1,360,877; value 
of church property, $82,835,418; communicants, 540,509. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church adds no considerable 
number to the communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, except in Pennsylvania (2640), Illinois (1755), and 
South Carolina (1723). It contributes to the total valua. 
tion of church property upward of $1,600,000. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE REFORMED BODIES. 


THERE are three Reformed churches in the United 
States, the chief of which are the Reformed Church in 
America and the Reformed Church in the United States. 
The Reformed churches belong to the Presbyterian fam- 
ily in polity and doctrine, though their standards are not 
those of Westminster and their ecclesiastical terms differ 
somewhat from those generally used by the Presbyte- 
rian churches. They have consistories instead of sessions, 
classes instead of presbyteries, and general synods instead 
of general assemblies. The origin of the Reformed Church 
in America is traced to the Reformed Church of Holland; 
that of the Reformed Church in the United States to the 
Reformed Church in Germany. For the sake of distinction 
the former is popularly called the Reformed Dutch and the 
latter the Reformed German Church. These two bodies, 
both of which looked for aid and direction to the classis of 
Amsterdam until late in the eighteenth century, agreed in 
1891, through their general synods, upon a plan of federal 
union, by which, if it should be ratified by the classes, 
while each retained its autonomy, a community of interest 
would be established respecting missionary and educational 
matters, and a federal synod, representing both churches 
and having advisory powers, would be held annually. The 
plan, however, failed, the classes of the Reformed Dutch 
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Church declining to ratify it, and the general synod of 
that body regretfully declaring the fact, in 1893. 


I.—THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The Rev. Jonas Michaelius organized in New Amster- 
dam, in 1628, the first church of this order in this country. 
It embraced fifty communicants, ‘‘ Walloons and Dutch.” 
As the Dutch immigrants settled along the Hudson, on 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, congregations of their 
faith were gathered. A number of these churches are still 
in existence upward of two centuries old. The first organ- 
ization, termed the “ ccetus,’’ was formed in 1747 by per- 
mission of the classis of Amsterdam. It had no ecclesias- 
tical power, but was merely advisory, the classis reserving 
all power to itself. In 1755 a minority of the “ ccetus,” 
dissatisfied with the assumption by that body of larger 
powers, formed a “ conferentie.” This was the beginning 
of a sharp controversy, which was ended in 1770 in the 


‘ 


union of the two bodies in a self-governing organization. 
This system was further developed in 1793, and finally 
perfected in the present ecclesiastical government of the 
church. 

The stream of Dutch immigration ceased to flow in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. This fact, with cer- 
tain peculiar difficulties encountered by the church, accounts 
for its failure to attain to greater numerical strength. The 
Dutch language having ceased to be the language of its 
worship many years ago, the word “ Dutch”’ was eliminated 
from its title in 1867. In consequence of a considerable 
immigration from Holland in late years, which has settled 
in Michigan and other Western States, there are many 
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congregations in that section in which the Dutch tongue is 
now used. 

The Reformed Church accepts the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian creeds, the Belgic Confession, the can- 
ons of the Synod of Dort, and the Heidelberg Catechism 
as its doctrinal symbols. It is a distinctively Calvinistic 
body. The church has a liturgy for use in public worship, 
including an order of Scripture lessons, an order of worship, 
and forms of prayer. These, however, are not obligatory, 
and are not generally used. Forms for the administration 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for the ordination of 
ministers, etc., are imperative. 

The church has thirty-three classes in this country. 
There are also four particular synods, which consist of 
representatives from classes. Above the particular synods 
is a general synod, which meets annually. The particular 
synod of New York embraces 8 classes; that of Albany, 9; 
that of Chicago, 7; and that of New Brunswick, 9. 

The largest classis is that of New York, which has 8881 
communicants, with church property valued at $3,308,000. 
The total number of communicants is 92,970. These be- 
long to 572 organizations, and own 670 edifices, only 8 
halls, with a seating capacity of 751, being rented for 
public worship. These church edifices have a total value 
of $10,340,159, which indicates an average for each church 
of $15,439. The average seating capacity is 385. 

The denomination is represented only in fourteen States. 
New York has 52,228 communicants, and New Jersey 
24,057. In these two States, therefore, are more than 
four fifths of the entire number of communicants, with 
church property valued at $9,536,309, or within $803,850 
of the entire valuation for the denomination. 
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SUMMARY BY CLASSES.—Continued. 
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2.—THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The original source of this body was the Reformed 
Church established in the Palatinate, one of the provinces 
of Germany. On account of severe persecutions the Pala- 
tine reformers were scattered, many finding refuge in this 
country in the early part of the eighteenth century. There 
were Germans among the American colonists, however, 
before this period. From 1700 to 1746 many thousand 
settled in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and a number of 
Reformed congregations having been gathered, a “ coetus”’ 
(an ecclesiastical organization having advisory powers) was 
formed in 1747, the same year that the Reformed Dutch 
organized their “ coetus”’ in New York. 

In response to most earnest appeals from the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, who was a sort of general missionary 
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and organizer, gathering scattered members together and 
ministering to pastorless organizations, the Reformed 
Church of Holland raised nearly $60,000, the interest of 
which was devoted to the erection of churches and school- 
houses and the support of ministers. Help was also re- 
ceived for the education of youth from a society in London. 

In 1793 the “ ccetus”” became a synod and the Reformed 
German Church an entirely independent body. There are 
now 8 synods, 6 of which are English and 2 German. The 
Eastern Synod embraces 11 classes; that of Ohio, 6; that 
of the Northwest, 10; that of Pittsburg, 5; that of the 
Potomac, 9; the German Synod of the East, 5; the Cen- 
tral Synod, 4; and the Synod of the Interior, 5. 

Below the synods are classes, corresponding to presby- 
teries in the Presbyterian churches, and above the synods 
is a general synod, which is the supreme legislative and 
judicial body of the church. It meets once every three 
years, and was organized in 1863. 

Like the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the Reformed 
(German) Church is Calvinistic in doctrine. Its symbol 
is the Heidelberg Catechism, which is also accepted by 
the former body. In substance the Heidelberg Catechism 
is Augustinian, says Prof. T. G. Apple, respecting the doc- 
trines of natural depravity and salvation by free grace 
alone; but it does not, like some other Calvinistic symbols, 
teach a decree of reprobation as well as a decree of election. 
The Reformed Church has a liturgical system of worship, 
but its use is optional with congregations. 

The Reformed (German) Church (it dropped the word 
‘““German” from its title in 1869) has fifty-five classes. It 
is represented in twenty-eight States and in the District of 
Columbia, and has many congregations in foreign mission 
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fields. Half its organizations and considerably more than 
half its communicants are in the State of Pennsylvania. It 
is also particularly strong in the State of Ohio, Maryland 


ranking third. 


The total value of its church property is 


$7,975,583. Its 1510 organizations own 1304 edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 410 and an average 


value of $6115. 
for 6504. 
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Colorado. ae. 
Connecticut ...... 
Welaware vik... 


ientucky nie a. 
Maryland ........ 
Massachusetts .... 
IM biel mukexe ne Ae oreaaiproe 
Minnesota. sane. 
WEIGSOUee rays crate: 
INGbraskase- 405.4. « 
INéw. JGKseys eas... 
INGWexOrk=ore....-- 
North Carolina ... 
North Dakota .... 
Onions meio oe: 
OLeEcon rae aca 
Pennsylvania ..... 
South Dakota .... 
MPENMNESSEE: 45 csc 
Wienges. crt. 3 - 
Washington...... 
West Virginia .... 
WISCONSIN «2s. «.5.- 


. Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church a 
pacers radiieee Bean pee: ere 

3 2 300 $11,000 68 
I I 250 20,000 35 
I I 450 18,000 Be 
I I 200 2,000 9 
2 2 375 31,000 301 
30 = 25% 7,500 73,200 1,783 
60 56 ~— 16,080 PRE, — (OieAOIS 
34 43h 7935 66,350 2,513 
25. 4 3,257 49,900 984 
10 6 1,630 3755008 G50 
67 6357275320 eee 10,74 
I I 450 56,000 2 
17 12 3,975 47,9090 = 1,013 
ife) 8 5 Tt 17,820 730 
II 7 1,475 18,800 586 
14 fe) 1,500 14,100 968 
5 5 1,309 23,800 830 
Ig 33 5,850 204,200 3,432 
39 = 36S -14, 150 ee 2,903 
3 I 200 00 161 
294 283 89,879 1,128,275 35,846 
ite) 1,000 29,300 29 
754 618 322,173 5,121,328 122,944 
16 I 2,700 11,750 1,000 
3 "45 500 236 

3 3 450 2,50 2 
20 22 7,260 44,800 Vere 
4 550 11,410 107 
é 5 1,850 25,300 794 
55 54% 13,275 143,750 5,966 


otal se. 55 1,510 1,304 534,254 $7,975,583 204,018 
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CLASSES. 


Alleshenys .. > v4 
(Garhisle: Pe enccitts hase 
CHICAS OSes lian ee 
ineuMating pret. e 


East Pennsylvania. 
East Susquehanna. 
RUT ees eranacens eres 
German Maryland. 
German Philadelp’a 
Gettysburg....... 
Goshenhoppen.... 
ELEIGIDeL So. ast 
INOS castataats Gs: 0 


TOW RT Ayes Oe ae 
| iste eee 
ISAIBSAS oe yabiy eo ay 3 
Lancaster (Ohio). . 
Lancaster (Penn.) 

PC DAROD Ie rey anes 
| EMU hese ren Eee 
WU COM ety eras ied 
Maryland 0... 2+. 
Mercersburg. ..... 
Wrage iM Bee ts ors cs 


Minnesota... :..% 
WEISGOITI are hel 
Nebraska ........ 
New York........ 
North Carolina... . 
Philadelphia...... 
Portland (Oregon). 
Saint John’s...... 
Saint Joseph’s.... 
Saint Paves! .-ec 
SCUU VAC era vse ties 
Sheboygan ....... 
MOMETSEt Sec me von 
South Dakota..... 
CLARE aa ee ah 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


13 13 
at 17% 
7 7 
18 18 
29 26% 
28 * 23% 
49 31 
45 31% 
27 27 

8 7 
18 18 
24 24 
31 23 

2 33 
21 16 
31 27 
18 15 
50 48 
15 9 
29 25 
40 32 
54 33 
35 3 
4 2 
57 55 
25 23% 
55 54 
20 20 
21 19 

9 6 
14 II 

8 8 
39 36 
30 28% 
18 12 
24 22% 
42 ape, 
20 19% 
45 32 
28 28 
36 = 33 
16 14 
34 31 


q Seating 
Ca- 


pacity. 


4,502 
6,780 
2,050 
7030 
8,740 
8,950 
27,690 
18,600 
75369 
3,625 
95539 
11,500 
18,020 
8,735 
4,850 
6,550 
4,050 
15,110 
2,250 
8,300 
16,575 
30,650 
20,750 
400 
23,220 
9,945 
17,539 
5,320 
31536 
1,075 
1,750 
3,320 
14,150 
12,225 
1,850 
75475 
10,825 
5,759 
21,490 
6,805 
8,926 
2,900 
9,186 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$124, 100 
82,900 
35,500 

216,100 
74,600 
46,600 

393,450 

187,000 

136,500 
94,525 

376,800 

145,600 

285,500 

114,000 
31,700 

138,450 
25,500 

168,036 
31,700 
77500 

257,100 

180,300 

408, 100 
11,200 

412,500 

134,067 

176,300 
57,050 
37,420 

6,800 
34,100 

215,200 
49,000 

509,600 
51,710 

111,550 

100,600 
84,000 

517,900 
74,600 

100,650 
12,350 

104,750 
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SUMMARY BY CLASSES.—Continued. 


penne Seating Value of Com- 

CLASSES, rans, Ediices,  (C%, church mun 
MOGICKON I Reet. 89) 249% 421,235 ~$267,350. 7,636 
Tuscarawas....... 45 42 13,650 144,500 4,665 
Wrsinus vote 2 fe) 2,360 24,050 1,306 
Witcaniazen esc 24 26 8,560 64,100 2,283 
Westmoreland ... 31 28 10,550 200,400 3,962 
West New York... 9 9 4,350 86,000 = 2,583 
West Pennsylvania 6 6 1,925 23,300 905 
West Susquehanna 50 39% 14,840 182,000 4,236 
WAC Gateemye ots 12 6 1,407 30,200 351 
WiyOminie<a.. 25:-- 37 34 12,070 179,250) 55257 
Zion’s (Ind.)...... 28 28 7,205 90,600 3,435 
Zion’s (Penn.).... 34. 22 16,200 259,725 4,254 
otaleeere 1,510 1,304 534,254 $7,975,583 204,018 


3.—THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


This body is a branch of an organization of the same 
name in Holland. In 1835 there was a secession from the 
Reformed Church of Holland of ministers and others who 
were dissatisfied with the prevailing tone of the doctrinal 
teaching of the State church and with some features of its 
government. This was the origin of the Christian Re- 
formed Church of Holland. It has been represented in 
this country many years. In 1882 its numbers were in- 
creased by a secession of ministers and members of the 
particular synod of Chicago, Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
because of the refusal of the general synod of the latter 
body to denounce freemasonry and to make connection 
with that order a subject of church discipline. Finding 
the position of the Christian Reformed Church more to 
their mind, they united with it. In 1889 the church was 
still further increased by the accession of a number of con- 
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gregations belonging to the True Reformed Church, organ- 
ized in 1822 by a number of ministers who had seceded 
from the Reformed Dutch Church. 

The Christian Reformed Church has seven classes and 
one synod. Connected with the classes are 99 organiza- 
tions, with 106 edifices, valued at $428,500, and 12,470 
communicants. More than half of the latter are to be found 
in the State of Michigan. The average value of the church 
edifices is $4042, and the average seating capacity 318. 
There are 4 halls, with accommodations for 200 persons. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


- Organi- Church Seating Vatve of Com- 

se satoos. Kaitos, Ge | cure 
ithe: Dew hae 7 8 2,250 $29,000 782 
BULAN Ae sateen 2 I 2 300 3,000 320 
TOWar ga tdilies cn: 6 6 1,950 19,000 623 
ISENSAG MA aaa seh fuses 2 2 225 3,000 109 
Michigan .... ee Ad 52 19,380 174,100 7,782 
Maimmesota 22h sc). 4 I 100 800 93 
IV GO EASICAY, 5 te ctor clesk 2, I 100 1,200 96 
eye ELSE Yi. core arse 13 14 4,725 115,500 1,323 - 
IOWA Mork rh errr apes 8 8 1,995 48,800 316 
North Dakota...... I I 125 500 37 
OIMOP eR ete et 3 3 750 19,500 253 
South Dakota...... 4 4 830 6,000 289 
IWiISCONSH ie: tn cee 4 4 1,025 8,100 450 


J 
° 
co 
a 
Ne) 
No) 
— 
fe) 
rons 


33,755 $428,500 12,470 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 


CLASSES. 
Grand Rapids ..... 16 18 8,630 $85,900 2,900 
Hackensack (s,s... 13 14 4,245 127,500 531 
Fiolland fare: scans 17 19 6,340 47,500 3,088 
Hudson ..... -.... 8 8 2,475 36,800 1, 105 
UNOS se 5 9 cst 12 13 35725 49, 100 1,637 
TOW Asis aks eis 20 17 3,530 33,500 1,292 
Muskegon......... 13 17 4,810 48,200 1,917 


Totalt: fo se.5 99 106 33,755 $428,500 12,470 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL REFORMED BODIES. 


Organi- Church ae ting 


See: zations. Edifices. DaGky. 
<AlifOrniares .... 2. 3 2 300 
@olorado. 4). es I I 250 
Connecticut ..<.. I I 450 
DISEMAIRES Geos aon I I 200 
Dist. of Columbia . 2 2 375 
MUL ROISRe eae ors 62 61 19,645 
Imcdianae ssa faci... 64 61 17,080 
MO Wag riets ors 5 Set 66 65 17,689 
KANSAS <n putter + 29 18 3,882 
ientuckyao.g... +. if) 6 1,630 
iMienaylenae) Aeoogaue 67 O32 75320 
Massachusetts .... I I 450 
Michigan... -- 106 =6114 40,284 
AVINMMES Oa se lier 17 12 2,361 
IMUSSOUT Ie ae ac) 27: II Fi 1,475 
Nebraska ater 20 14 2,560 
ING WHI CESEY.- cree 142 174 71,749 
INGWAYOLK acc. a. B23 eS Ome Os 225 
North Carolina ... 39 36 ~—-14, 150 


North Dakota .... 
ORIOR teas 
Oreconeee ns - 
Pennsylvania .. 
South Dakota .... 
shiennesseera « 
Wandeabven Gbqooe 
Washington... 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin..... 


UGE cooe 


Abo BRS Oxolefer 


35 31 9429 
tee 3} 5 450 
Bae 20 22 7,260 
vee 5 4 550 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$11,000 
20,000 
18,000 
2,000 
31,000 
272,000 
2435775 
176,250 
55,400 
37,500 
484,225 
56,000 
484,800 
28,620 
18,800 
22,800 
2,230,329 
7,698,280 
49,000 
1,850 
1,155,875 
29,300 
5,299,828 
41,650 
2,500 
44,800 
II,410 
25,300 
191,950 


825,931 $18,744,242 309,458 


CHAPTER XXAIV. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


THIS body was organized in London, England, in 
1876, by William Booth. He had been engaged for sev- 
eral years previously in evangelistic work in the east of 
London, chiefly among those who were beyond the reach 
of ordinary religious influences. He was formerly a min- 
ister of the Methodist New Connection, withdrawing from 
the regular ministry in 1861 for independent evangelistic 
work. The new organization was speedily introduced into 
various countries of Europe, into the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. 

In doctrine the Salvation Army is thoroughly evangeli- 
cal. Its teachings are given in a book which has been pre- 
pared by the “general” of the Army, Mr. Booth. This 
book of doctrine and discipline sets forth the ordinary doc- 
trines respecting God and Christ; the sinfulness of man; 
the work of redemption; the atonement, which is described 
as general; election, of which the Arminian view is taken ; 
the Holy Ghost; repentance and faith as conditions of sal- 
vation; the forgiveness of sins; conversion; the two na- 
tures of man; assurance, setting forth the Methodist view ; 
sanctification, which is emphasized as one of the more im- 
portant doctrines. Entire sanctification is described as a 
“complete deliverance.” ‘Sin is destroyed out of the 
soul, and all the powers, faculties, possessions, and influ- 
ences of the soul are given up to the service and glory of 
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God.” No fewer than seven sections of the Book of Dis- 
cipline are given to the doctrine of sanctification; back- 
sliding also forms a section, and so also do final persever- 
ance, “death and after,” hell, the Bible, and baptism. The 
Army recognizes women’s right to preach, and full direc- 
tions are given how to proceed “in getting men saved.” 

The government is military in form, and military titles 
are used in designating the various officers, and military 
terms in describing the various departments of the work. 
The officers are: (1) the commander-in-chief, who has the 
general direction of the entire army; (2) the chief of staff, 
who has the oversight of all the business at the war office, 
known as headquarters; (3) a lieutenant-general, who trav- 
els under the direction of the commander;in-chief and in- 
spects various divisions; (4) a general, who has command 
of a division; (5) a captain, who commands a single corps; 
(6) a lieutenant, who is under the direction of the captain ; 
(7) a color sergeant, who has charge of the colors and car- 
ries them in procession; (8) a paymaster-sergeant, or treas- 
urer, who cares for all the moneys of a corps; (9) a pay- 
master-secretary. There are also sergeants who lead bands, 
and there are varfous other officers. The sergeants are 
appointed by the captains. The treasurers and secretaries 
are recommended for appointment to the generals of divis- 
ions, and the commissions are issued by the general-in-chief. 
The term of office is indefinite. 

All members of the Salvation Army on active duty wear 
a uniform. The places where meetings are regularly held 
are usually called “ barracks.” 

The Salvation Army in the United States is represented 
in thirty States, also in the territory of Utah and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has 329 organizations, with 27 church 
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edifices, or barracks, which are valued at $38,150. Of 
halls, etc., 300, with a seating capacity of 87,101, are 
occupied. There are in all 8742 communicants or mem- 
bers. It is not the chief aim of the army to make converts 
for membership in its own organization. Many of those 
who are converted through its labors join various other 
denominations. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Wort towne Seating Value of Com- 

ee ralons, Ediies. Ck, chuch muni 
GCaltiornia 74 i's2 WV ean 29 3 1,500 9,188 340 
(OlOraAdO ae wos aes 10 I 700 2,000 214 
WORNECHCUU cow 6 2 600 2.23% 203 
DD CIAWALG. crews aivin e I oh Soho) gna DOKE 153 
District of Columbia. Lo. pita | tec seat ini 23 
(UUSaY0S Io eee veRN ae pa 28 I AX Spire 922 
WHGIADAN yee eels ond 4 stot ® pecstates: oa aan 104 
Lopate us en sto 16 en Uiwocst  e eneneeaese 397 
ISANSAS Wsstels sxc ate. ors 12 et) eee EEL Oe eee 307 
Matin ewsry ces. revelers: 9 bre A nck ete 265 
Maryland ..... Ae 7 4 2,025 5,130 213 
Massachusetts ...... 14 I 1,300 1,000 656 
Michigan vr... 2s 28 5 1,720 75575 1,099 
WEI ESOLA, Mice te stereos 13 8 1,110 800 460 
WASSOUEL « ¢/ea seis sj 9 4 12 Wl) ne giesriy tee 340 
Montana) on vote acces 3 Ae We PRET ke? anes 30 
juit=) abo: 1} 4: Wes eer ay se I dba Ree a ek eee 19 
New Hampshire..... I Te) es an eee 26 
Neweerseveus «scale, 4 To Men FORE a 156 
IN eer Ci ee ety ps 32 Ep kes id eee 625 
North Carolina ..... 2 2 1,000 2,200 59 
OHIGAetere ure Goer 30 I 150 875 655 
sid aa seseecnanne Bi. ens Wan shevee | galue renee 44 
ennsylvania ....... 30 1,250 2 
Rhode Island....... md tk ee Ae 
South Dakota ...... Zo We li tonsa, ee 41 
ASS Ce he ray en AHA pl beau) 35 
LOGE ts Ss > Beenie are ; RR WE 4 
MAT ieee § hse: rare 3 I 450 1,150 54 
Washington........ SPORT URS. pind Sah ey 156 
West Virginia...... 2 7 
WISCONSIN 6). esses os Tew Spence epee 322 


| 
| 


"otal oo.) pees 329 27 12,055 -. $38,150 8,742 
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SUMMARY BY DIVISIONS. 


DIVISIONS. 


Colorado and Wyo- 


East Pennsylvania. . 
Iowa and Dakota. .. 
Illinois and Indiana. 
Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska... 
Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and 
Rhode Island.... 
Maine and New 
Hampshire...... 
WHINE 6 wan ee ce 
New York State. ... 


Pittsburg and West 
Pennsylvania .... 
PAcinelCOaSt.m-.- a1 


Organi- 
zations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


sear 


27 


Seating 
Ca- 


pacity. 
700 


1,250 


1,900 
1,720 
1,360 

150 


1,500 
35475 


12,055 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$2,000 


5,997 


3,235 
7,575 
“800 
875 


9,188 
8,480 


$38,150 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


214 
538 
405 
438 
759 


666 


890 


291 
1,099 
284 
1,049 
662 


326 


574 
502 


35 
8,742 


CHAPTER XXXY., 
THE SGHWENKFELDIANS. 


KASPAR VON SCHWENKFELD, a nobleman of Germany, 
born in the fifteenth century, differed from other Reformers 
of the period on a number of points concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, the efficacy of the external Word, and Christ’s hu- 
man nature. He did not form a separate sect, but his fol- 
lowers did so after his death, taking his name. Early in 
the eighteenth century they were scattered by persecution. 
Some fled to Denmark, whence they came to this country 
near the close of the first half of that century. They set- 
tled in Pennsylvania, where a remnant of them still exist. 
They celebrate the arrival from Denmark annually, making 
it a kind of festival. 

They hold in general to the doctrines of the German 
Reformation, with a few peculiarities. The words of 
Christ, ‘This is my body,” they interpret as meaning, 
“My body is this,” i.e., such as this bread, which is broken 
and consumed, and affords true and real food for the soul. 
The external Word, as they believe, has no power to renew ; 
only the internal Word, which is Christ himself. The hu- 
man nature of Christ was not a created substance. Being 
associated with the divine essence, it had a majestic dignity 
of its own. 

Among the customs peculiar to the Schwenkfeldians is 
a service of prayer and exhortation over newly born infants, 
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repeated in church when the mother and child appear. The 
churches are Congregational in government, each electing 


its minister and officers annually. The former is chosen by 
lot. 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church s n 
STATE. eps pe aes aeet Ca- Church muni- 


pacity. Property. cants. 
Pennsylvania ...... 4 6 1,925 $12,200 306 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH. 


THIS is a small body of about twenty congregations in 
Arkansas and Illinois, which had its beginning in 1867. In 
that year a number of members of various bodies, whose 
views concerning certain passages of Scripture and certain 
points of discipline were not in harmony with the churches 
to which they belonged, came together and organized a 
church and subsequently an association of churches. In 
1887 a discipline, containing a statement of doctrine and 
rules for the government of the churches and the ordination 
of ministers, was adopted. The Confession of Faith, which 
consists of ten articles, sets forth the commonly received 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Holy Scriptures, the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of redemption, regeneration, and sanctification, 
declaring that he that endures unto the end the same shall 
be saved; holding that baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are ordinances made binding by Christ, and none but true 
believers are the proper subjects. Three modes of admin- 
istering baptism are recognized, and candidates are allowed 
to choose between them. The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
articles declare the right of lay members to free suffrage 
and free speech, that candidates shall be received into full 
membership by the voice of the church, and that ministers 
are called to preach the gospel, and not to preach politics 
or anything else. The associations correspond in general 
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usage to Baptist associations. There are two classes in the 
ministry, ordained and licensed, also exhorters and stewards, 
as in the Methodist churches, and ordained deacons, as in 
the Baptist. It is quite evident that the denomination was 
originally formed of Baptists and Methodists, the ideas of 
both these denominations and some of their usages being 
incorporated in the new body. 

There are 20 organizations, with 11 edifices, valued at 
$8700, and 913 members; 6 halls, with accommodations 
for 600, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church 5 
STATES. * Ca- Church muni 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 
INDENCECS sadaoooe 4 I 800 $1,000 83 
INLITOIS ere mretctersk a cher 16 if) 7;900 7,700 830 
mOlaleeerrt re ycie 20 II 8,700 $8,700 913 
SUMMARY By ASSOCIATIONS. 

ASSOCIATIONS, 
Northw’n Arkansas. 4 I 800 $1,000 83 
Southern Illinois ... 10 8 7,100 6,900 675 
Wiabashinacsmrrs crocs 2 800 800 155 
shotalues-ortc ci 20 it 8,700 $8,700 9t3 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


THIS society was founded in New York in 1876 by Prof. 
Felix Adler. It was announced as “the new religion of 
morality, whose God is The Good, whose church is the 
universe, whose heaven is here on earth, and not in the 
clouds.” Its aims have been thus defined by Professor 
Adler: 

“JT, To teach the supremacy of the moral ends above 
all other human ends and interests. 

“TJ. To teach that the moral law has an immediate 
authority not contingent on the truth of religious beliefs 
or of philosophical theories. 

“II. To advance the science and art of right living.” 

Meetings are held on Sunday, at which addresses or 
lectures are delivered. Societies having been organized 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, as well as in New 
York, a convention was held in 1886, and “ The Union of 
the Societies for Ethical Culture”? formed, with a consti- 
tution calling for annual meetings. The four societies 
report an aggregate of 1064 members. The New York 
society has a cash fund in hand of $60,000. The 5 halls 
occupied have a seating capacity of 6260. 

In connection with the New York Society considerable 
educational and philanthropic work is carried on, both by 
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men and women, who seek the necessitous and endeavor 
both to relieve and elevate them, and also to prepare them 
to get their own living. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. Wd Soe ae Ca- Church muni- 

r aro pacity. Property. cants. 

UIMNISs cos esdugces 175 
IMINSSOUGIIN aE siee: 150 
ING We YiOt Ketan 600 


I 
I 

Pennsylvania ....., I Ba Sart Ae 139 
4 


1,064 


CHAPTER OX AAVITE 
THE .SPIRITUALISTS. 


WHAT is known as modern spiritualism began with 
“ demonstrations’ in the Fox family in Hydesville, N. Y., 
in March, 1848. The same phenomena had been common 
in Shaker communities before that date, and, indeed, in 
almost all ages and among many different peoples; but it 
was then that these demonstrations, generally in the form 
of rappings, began to be interpreted as communications 
from the disembodied spirits of men and women who had, 
in the ordinary course of nature, passed away, but whose 
spirits were still in a living and active state. From this 
time individuals began to investigate these spirit manifesta- 
tions, circles began to be formed, mediums were discovered, 
lecturers recognized, and a literature established. 

Spiritualists claim that the miracles of Christ are ex- 
plained by the central doctrine of their belief, and they 
regard the demonstrations of spiritualism as establishing 
by evidence the fact of a future life. They do not hold 
that God is a personal being, but that he exists in all things. 
Eternal progression is the law of the spirit world, and every 
individual will attain supreme wisdom and unalloyed hap- 
piness. 

A few spiritualist societies employ permanent speakers, 
but usually they appoint lecturers for limited terms, varying 
from a week to several months. A large proportion of the 
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lecturers are mediums, who are believed to speak under 
the influence or direction of the spirit who guides or con- 
trols them. They follow the Scriptural injunction: “Take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.’’ When 
a lecturer appears before an audience, therefore, he asks 
that a subject be given him, and when he receives it begins 
to speak upon it without hesitation. Summer gatherings 
or camp meetings, which continue from one to ten weeks, 
have become prominent among the spiritualists. In 1891 
twenty-two such meetings were held. 

The spiritualists report 334 organizations, with 30 regu- 
lar church edifices, not including halls, pavilions, and other 
places owned or occupied by them. There are 45,030 
members, and the value of the property reported, which 
includes camp grounds as well as church edifices, pavilions, 
etc., is $573,650. Not many of the halls are owned by 
them. There are members in thirty-six States, besides the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of Oklahoma and 
Utah. Among the States Massachusetts has the greatest 
number, 7345; New York stands second, with 6351; and 
Pennsylvania third, with 4569. There are 307 halls, with 
accommodations for 72,522. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church rc . aay mee 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

PAT ICAMSAS musica «1-1 s -te's I I 300 $1,000 25 
Galitormiayaeciic. ocr 20 I 250 19,325 1,869 
(Col lsintelo\ ome come ne 2 =e eae fete) 275 
Gonnecticut, se. 19 4 1,650 20,810 2,354 
District of Columbia 3 : eels le eee oF 475 
BOrid aa nrenrrcere ois 2 ms Patcee 750 65 


Georgian dees os 2 an Tact oe ei Lear 169 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


STATES. 


WI OIS reve. cece a ees 
TAN AA, eset oleh 
POUR Ree akc are 
KANSAS ot wares 
PSE EUG KYomie sac. 
TSOUISIANA scutes os 
NiaInG. . eee sk 
Maryland © ic... 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan .o2...-% 
Minnesota........ 
MISSOUTIA cao es «ss 
Wrontane <.)c:.icnce 
Nebraska os... 
New Hampshire ... 
Wews |CIseyia wes 01-5 
New York........ 
61:5 0 ee a cere 
Ollahoma. ..c. ss. 
ORE Oitnar uss on 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina .... 
Tennessee... ..:... 
UR AS POs dete (0-42) 
DEES ae eet icon aie ces 


VRE CURIA Se. 6 tips 
Washington ..... 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin........ 
Wyoming st 
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_~ 


N 


NO 


[eires) 
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I 


| 
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Edifices. 


I 


Seating 


a- 
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4,250 

500 
2,500 
1,500 
1,000 
5,650 
2,000 


500 


20,450 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


éLeelegens, 
eee eee 


$573,650 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first branch of this society in the United States 
was founded in New York in November, 1875. Its de- 
clared objects are: 

“ First, to form a nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, or color. 

“Second, to promote the study of Aryan and other 
Eastern literatures, religions, and sciences, and demonstrate 
the importance of that study. 

“Third, to investigate unexplained laws of nature and 
the psychical powers latent in man.” . 

A circular, issued for the information of inquirers by the 
general secretary of the American section, states that the 
society is unsectarian and interferes with no person’s re- 
ligious belief. Another circular, entitled “An Epitome of 
Theosophy,” issued by the secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast, states that some of the funda- 
mental propositions of Theosophy, or “ Wisdom Religion,” 
are: That the spirit in man is the only real and permanent 
portion of his being; that between the spirit and the in- 
tellect is a ‘plane of consciousness in which experiences 
are noted,” and that this spiritual nature is “as susceptible 
of culture as the body or intellect”; that spiritual culture 
is only attainable as the grosser interests and passions of 
the flesh are subordinate; that men, systematically trained, 
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may, by their interior faculties, ‘‘ attain to clear insight into 
the immaterial, spiritual world’’; that, as a result of this 
spiritual training, men become able to perform works usu- 
ally called “ miraculous.” 

The Theosophical Society has branches in seventeen 
States and the District of Columbia. Forty organizations 
are reported, with 695 members. Of the 40 organizations 
14 are in California. There are 38 halls, with accommo- 
dations for 1815. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organ “Church = Pe’ icine came! 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

EST toga) oe ee a 14 I 200 $500 216 
Connecticut <7. I Bh as 13 
District of Columbia I 75 9 
Dine vs) cy Oe ase 2 hei 68 
PICIAT AME week cuts I Auge 5 
LOW alge ee faye crak 2 48 
PIOUISIGNG, tees 1 oe) I fe) 
Maryland 29.2695 I 5 
Massachusetts ..... 2 57 
Michigan use:.¢. 1 sas I : 8 
WEED ESOLA’. icra s 4 6: I Ne ee sorke fe) 
DHSSOUEL Gis > Sp oe 2 id Ee wiles 13 
Nebraska i. 5 visti 4 Al 
IN GW MOL A. eitinas 2 97 
OO Tee et eat. oe 2 52 
Pennsylvania ...... I ae 25 
Washington....... I 25 9 
WaSCOMSIO. i's 50 I 9 


a | ae 40 I 200 $600 695 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


THE United Brethren in Christ are sometimes con- 
founded with the Unztas Fratrum or Moravian Brethren. 
Though some of the historians of the former body claim 
that it was connected in some way with the Ancient and 
Renewed Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia, the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Moravians are wholly separate 
and distinct, and have no actual historical relations. The 
Moravians were represented in this country long before the 
United Brethren in Christ arose, which was about the year 
1800. 

Philip William Otterbein, a native of Prussia and a min- 
ister of the German Reformed Church, and Martin Boehm, 
a Mennonite pastor in Pennsylvania, of Swiss descent, were 
the chief founders of the church of the United Brethren 
in Christ. These men, preaching with great earnestness 
and fervency, had revivals of religion in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, resulting in many accessions to membership of 
the churches they served. Others of like mind assisted 
them in the ministry, and they met occasionally in con- 
ference concerning their work. The first of these informal 
conferences was held in Baltimore, Md., in 1789. The 
movement, though meeting with some opposition, gradu- 
ally developed into a separate denomination. At a con- 
ference held in Frederick County, Md., in 1800, attended 
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by Otterbein, Boehm, Geeting, Newcomer, and nine others, 
an organization was formed under the title “‘ United Breth- 
ren in Christ,” and Otterbein and Boehm were elected 
superintendents or bishops. The preachers increased and 
new churches arose, and it soon became necessary to have 
two annual conferences, the second one being formed in 
the State of Ohio. In 1815 the denomination completed 
its organization by the adoption at a general conference of 
a discipline, rules of order, and a confession of faith. For 
some years the work of the church was mainly among the 
German element. -It still has German conferences, but the 
great bulk of its members are English-speaking people. 

In doctrine, practice, and usage the United Brethren are 
Methodistic. They have classes and class leaders, stew- 
ards, exhorters, local and itinerant preachers, presiding 
elders, circuits, quarterly and annual conferences, and other 
Methodist features. Their founders were in fraternal in- 
tercourse with the fathers of American Methodism, and 
in spirit and purpose the two bodies were not dissimilar. 
The United Brethren, though not historically a Methodist 
branch, affiliate with the Methodist churches, sending rep- 
rescntatives to the cecumenical Methodist conferences. 

Their annual conferences are composed of itinerant and 
local preachers, and lay delegates representing the churches. 
The bishops preside in turn over these conferences, and 
in conjunction with a committee of presiding elders and 
preachers fix the appointments of the preachers for the 
ensuing year. The pastoral term is three years, but in 
particular cases it may be extended with the consent of 
the conference. There is but one order among the or- 
dained preachers, that of elder. Since 1889 it has been 
lawful to license and ordain women. Bishops are elected 
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by the general conference, not to life service, but for a 
quadrennium. ‘They are, however, eligible to reélection. 
The general conference, which is composed of ministerial 
and lay delegates, elected by the annual conferences, meets 
once in every four years, and has full authority, under cer- 
tain constitutional restrictions, to legislate for the whole 
church, to hear and decide appeals, etc. 

Their doctrines, which are Arminian, are expressed in 
a confession of faith, consisting of thirteen brief articles, 
which set forth the generally accepted view of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the Scriptures,-justification and re- 
generation, the Christian Sabbath, and the future state. 
Concerning the sacraments, it holds that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper should be observed by all Christians, but 
the mode of baptism and the manner of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper should be left to the judgment of individ- 
uals. The baptism of children is also left to the choice of 
parents. Sanctification is described as the “ work of God’s 
grace through the word and the Spirit, by which those who 
have been born again are separated in their acts, words, and 
thoughts from sin and are enabled to live unto God.” 


I.—THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


The confession, first adopted in 1815, was revised in 
1889 and slightly enlarged. The constitution was also 
changed in the same year, resulting in a division, those 
who held that the changes were not effected in a consti- 
tutional way withdrawing from the general conference of 
1889 and holding a separate session. The latter hold to 
the unchanged confession and constitution, and insist that 
they are the legal body known as the United Brethren in 
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Christ. Many cases to settle the validity of the action of 
the general conference of 1889 have been before the courts, 
and considerable church property is involved in the final 
decision, which may not be reached for some years to 
come. As both bodies claim the same title, it has been 
deemed necessary to put after it, in parentheses, in one 
case, for the sake of distinction, the words “ old constitu- 
tion.”” This designates the smaller body, which refuses to 
recognize the constitutionality of the revision. 

The general conference of 1885 created a commission to 
revise the confession of faith and the constitution, express- 
ing at the same time its opinion that two clauses in the 
existing constitution, one forbidding the changing of or 
doing away with the confession, and the other likewise for- 
bidding any change in the constitution except upon “ re- 
quest of two thirds of the whole society,’ 
language and apparent meaning so far-reaching as to ren- 
der them extraordinary and impracticable as articles of 
constitutional law.” The commission submitted a revised 
confession and constitution to the churches, as directed, for 
their approval. A number of members of the general 
conference of 1885 protested against the act creating the 
commission as unconstitutional and revolutionary. When 
the work of the commission was submitted for approval 
they and those who agreed with them refused to vote on 
it, insisting that the matter was not legally before the 
church. Of those who voted, more than two thirds ap- 
proved the revised documents, and they were accordingly 
formally proclaimed by the general conference of 1889 as 
the ‘‘ fundamental belief and organic law of the church.” 
The vote of the conference was III to 21. When the 
chairman announced’ that the conference would proceed 


d 


were “in their 
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under the amended constitution, Bishop Milton Wright and 
eleven delegates withdrew to meet elsewhere for legislation 
under the old constitution. The majority claim that the 
constitution of 1841 was never submitted to the members 
of conferences or of the church, but was adopted by the 
general conference only. 

Two important changes were made in the constitution, 
one admitting laymen to the general conference, and one 
modifying the section prohibiting membership in secret 
societies. The old constitution had this section: ‘ There 
shall be no connection with secret combinations.” The 
new constitution modifies this by providing that all secret 
combinations which infringe upon the rights of others 
and whose principles are injurious to the Christian char- 
acter of their members are contrary to the Word of God, 
and Christians should have no connection with them. The 
new section also empowers the general conference to enact 
“rules of discipline concerning such combinations.” 

There are in this country 45 annual conferences; also, 
one in Canada, and mission districts in Africa and Ger- 
many. The denomination is not represented in any of the 
New England States, nor in any of the States south of 
' Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri. It is strongest in mem- 
bers in the three States of Ohio (47,678), Indiana (35,824), 
and Pennsylvania (33,951). Its total membership is 202,- 
474, divided among 3731 organizations, with 2836 church 
edifices, valued at $4,292,643. The average seating capac- 
ity of the edifices is 288, and the average value $1513. 
There are 780 halls, with accommodations for 93,035. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


a Ghvrck Seating Value of 
STATES, mates Edn ee me 
CalTOPnin..; sani s « 24 15 3,825 $28,400 
Coloradows). ieee 2 18 8 1,800 32,800 
Idahomees aera Oi hy eco) © Cee eeeceaacene 
TUIMOIS parece ee eae « 320 245 67,495 260,075 
Richie seek ees 569 476 154,762 551,636 
LOWSp acing sao ae 2155 Ao mn 20,010 ZT s23 
ACANISAS Coser as sueise 322° 12834 33200 183,770 
Kentuckyiinn nan 13 11 2,400 4,700 
IMCATVLATIC. Yas ey piniates 57 55 14,300 113,789 
Michigan xs. se. ss 138 93 27,405 133,250 
Minnesota......... 35 2 4,975 23,375 
WVISSSOUY Iara, ors yone 5:2 105 45% 14,150 47,825 
Nebraska ....5:.. 147 fie | MOSES 84,950 
Wewsy once, vac. 35 23 5975 34,650 
OMG Uae a ase te 745 692 205,755 1,198,870 
WYESCOn Ree hes, ctr 13 8 2,100 11,100 
Pennsylvania...... 526 467 147,036 1,086,135 
South Dakota ..... 27 7 U5 075 4,150 
PRENTCSSCEs ares o -4 5% 27 18 5,600 13,985 
Vireimias ty tes atk 71 66 11,500 65,940 
Washington....... 18 13 3,400 22,000 
West Virginia ..... ZG D7 we ato 140,645 
WiAUSCONSIN 2. % «5%. « 47 45 8,850 393275 
Ota ae 3,731 2,837 816,458 $4,292,643 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 

Allegheny......... PHS) ote) ALS 7y. ces oays 
Arkansas Valley ... 74 28 7,090 48,500 
AU AIZe: 2 fosters 125 116% 39,150 145,150 
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Central Illinois .... 62 52% 15,590 67,900 
Central Ohio ons 68 66 20,845 91,850 
Colorado sa sera 18 8 1,800 32,800 
DIES UVOIICS a. cece 99 61% 15,000 82,070 
East German...... 83 77% 25,925 208,700 
East Nebraska..... 67 49% 11,075 66,200 
TSASE ODIO eae 127 NS, 32,900 204,570 
East Pennsylvania. . 76 73.4 29001 227,700 
Elkhorn and Dakota 39 12 1,800 3,700 
EAIC vars k we aise 117 83 21,025 100,435 
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493 
I,I41 
5,306 
494 
2.202 
1,687 


202,474 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. 
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92,885 
129,253 
47,700 
3,500 
745225 
62,889 
303,950 
45,900 
25,425 
345775 
45,700 
255950 
142,550 
40,270 
100,450 
7,900 
116,095 
311,375 
40,450 
206,315 
252,560 
92,990 
13,050 
13,985 
83,175 
91,490 
25,200 
16,150 
102,811 
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2,784 
9,180 
5,880 
3,051 
507 
9-547 
3,236 
10,957 
Dai 
gIo 

2 927 
3,763 
2,499 
4,206 
2,794 
2,317 
284 
10,377 
10,234 
1,104 
10,112 
7:424 
8,510 
1,434 
I,141 
6,654 
7-346 
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1,470 
5-921 
1,687 


3,731 2,837 816,458 $4,292,643 202,474 


2.—THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (OLD CON- 
STITUTION). 


This body consists of those who hold that the act of the 
general conference of 1885, creating a commission to revise 
the confession of faith and constitution, was unconstitu- 
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tional, and that all proceedings under it were null and void. 
Bishop Milton Wright and eleven delegates withdrew from 
the general conference of 1889 because of the announce- 
ment that its proceedings would conform to the revised 
constitution. They immediately convened in conference 
and proceeded to legislate and elect bishops and general 
church officers under the old constitution. The division, 
begun in this way, was soon widely extended, involving 
many of the conferences and placing the ownership and 
occupancy of much church property in dispute. The 
“ Liberals,” as the majority are called, continued in pos- 
session of the general church property and offices, and also 
of most of the churches and parsonages. The “ Radi- 
cals,’ those who adhere to the old confession and consti- 
tution, have churches, ministers, and members in many of 
the conferences, the titles of which they have preserved. 
There are therefore two sets of conferences bearing the 
same names and covering the same territory. Many suits 
have been entered in the courts to test the control of the 
property involved. A final decision has not yet been 
reached. Those who adhere to the unamended constitu- 
tion insist that the general conference of 1885 had no con- 
stitutional power to provide for the revision of the consti- 
tution and confession; that the general conference of 1889 
had no right to act under the revised constitution, and that 
the existing constitution was and still is the organic law of 
the church. They maintain an exclusive attitude toward 
all secret societies, according to the provision of the old 
constitution forbidding connection with any of them. 
When the statistics for the eleventh census were ob- 
tained, the line of division had not in all cases become dis- 
tinct, and it was difficult to get returns from some of the 
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districts. A number of presiding elders reported that 
much of the church property in their respective districts 
was in dispute, being claimed by both parties. In tabu- 
lating from the schedules returned by the presiding elders 
of each branch, care was taken not to count the same edi- 
fices and property twice. It is possible, however, that in 
some cases duplication has not been prevented. 

The total number of members is 22,807, and there are 
795 organizations. The average seating capacity of the 
church edifices is 302, and their average value $1116. 
There are 209 halls, with accommodations for 23,285. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

gt alee hy 2 Sea Sa a 
California lsnons fs. s 9 6 1,595 $8,600 118 
MMaNOIS eet re oo eo «oi 39 33 7,895 33,400 1,193 
Inagebe ies ee aRereg oe 160 143 51,420 169,550 6,873 
TEONV ee eee et ot un soy 23 20 6,900 19,200 272 
ICaNSAS erry. Se te ieline 33 II 3,450 10,200 588 
INCH Se repo noses 164 go 255325 119,550 5,602 
WNebraska™ 5. .n 2st. 29 8 3,730 10,600 358 
OMI Ome slop theeenrsoics a ZlOmmEo35 66,460 237,940 5,822 
CRON: oom ud oh OO 49 20 55505 24,700 1,203 
South Dakota...... 6 4 00 2,300 109 
Washington ....... 29 8 1,600 8,900 606 
WVAS CONS Mies «orarmyaor- 4 Fie eee eee 63 
Ota ess 795 578 174,680 $644,940 22,807 
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Arkansas Valley... 12 7 1,850 $6,400 232 
ANG KAEIYASY A MGA EO G 126) S120 40,450 135,990 2,800 
Galitomare tees: 9 5% 1,595 8,600 118 
Central Illinois .... 19 16 3,905 17,700 369 
East Des Moines... 19 16 55950 15,700 142 


East Nebraska..... 7 ode eh Deere 2,800 205 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

calpains een dee OC 
Elkhorn and Dakota 15 6 930 $3,400 156 
ANGIAN A t.cte serch Io 2 800 2,000 180 
LOW Worsscere ete hai iaiexs 4 4 950 3,500 130 
KANSAS ri ctenes cots I5 4% 1,600 3,800 303 
Michigan ae. 58. 35 9,900 56,200 2,192 
VEIN ESO Ease. «cis scree 2 I 200 400 23 
North Michigan ... 82 34 11,350 40,250 2,388 
NorthiObio7giay - eas 84 80% 16,465 84,850 3,356 
OFECON Fe ere cas aiens 38 17% 5,105 21,600 1,029 
ROCK LV Ghia. facta. 20 17 3,990 15,700 824 
DSANCUSICY pone nye ca 34 16% 3,760 15,200 565 
SCIGHO se ements. se 81 8734 23,775 73,100 =1,685 
Walla Walla ...... 40 10 2,000 12,000 780 
West Kansas ...... 6 sit ogg ec OM eee Sonnatent eae 53 
West Nebraska.... II 5% 3,400 6,300 83 
Wife RIVer.. 55). 3.0 99 91% 36,705 119,450 5,131 
IWVISCONSLIt gente srs 4 anata PCM Mr toy 63 
SN Galery Ohterstes 795 578 174,680 $644,940 22,807 


The totals for the two bodies are as follows: organiza- 
tions, 4526; edifices, 3415; seating capacity, 991,138; 
value of church property, $4,937,583; communicants, 
225,281. 


CHAPEER XL 
THE UNITARIANS. 


UNITARIANISM, as its name indicates, is distinguished 
from other systems of Christian belief chiefly by its rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Jesus 
Christ. It denies that three persons—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit—are united in one God, and holds 
that God is one, that he is w#z-, not ¢vz-personal. This 
view is not modern. Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria in 
the fourth century, held that Christ, though the greatest of 
created beings, was not equal in nature and dignity to God. 

Unitarian organizations were formed in Poland and Hun- 
gary as early as the middle of the sixteenth century, and in 
the United States and England in the first quarter of the 
present century. King’s Chapel, Boston, a Protestant Epis- 
copal congregation, adopted in 1785 a liturgy so revised 
as to exclude all recognition of the Trinity, and ordained 
in 1787, as its pastor, on the refusal of the bishop of the 
diocese to do so, James Freeman, who was Unitarian in 
his views. Arian ideas began to influence ministers and 
laymen in the Congregational churches in New England 
at the beginning of the present century. In 1805 a Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Henry Ware, was elected to the divinity chair 
in Harvard University, and in 1819 a separate divinity 
school was organized in connection with the university 
with a Unitarian faculty. 

365 
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Those holding Arian views became generally known as 
Unitarians in 1815, which is usually given as the beginning 
of the Unitarian denomination in America. In 1819 a 
Unitarian congregation was formed in Baltimore. William 
Ellery Channing preached the installation sermon, in which 
he clearly defined the differences between Orthodox and 
Unitarian doctrines. Many Congregational churches in 
eastern Massachusetts, including the oldest, that of Plym- 
outh, the church founded by the Pilgrims in 1620, became 
Unitarian without changing their covenants or names. In 
the course of the controversy, 120 Congregational churches 
in New England, founded before the War of the Revolu- 
tion, went over to the Unitarians. In 1830 there were, in 
all, 193 churches of the Unitarian faith; in 1865, 340. 
The present number is 421. 

The Unitarians acknowledge no binding creed. They 
contend for the fullest liberty in belief, and exclude no 
one from their fellowship for difference in doctrinal views. 
“not a fixed dogmatic 
statement, but a movement of ever-enlarging faith,’” wel- 
coming “inquiry, progress, and diversity of individual 
thought in the unity of spiritual thought.” In the de- 
nomination are included those who stand upon a simple 
basis of Theism, and are represented in the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, for example, and those who accept the 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ. In general terms they believe 
in God as the All-in-All, “in eternal life as the great hope, 
in the inspiration of all truth, in man’s great possibilities, 
and in the divineness of sanctified humanity.” 

The Unitarian churches are Congregational in polity, each 
congregation being independent in the management of its 
own affairs. There are societies for the conduct of mis- 


Unitarianism is declared to be 
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sionary work, such as the American Unitarian Association, 
organized in 1825, the Western Unitarian Conference, 
which attends to the general interests of the societies rep- 
resented in it, and the Western Unitarian Association, whose 
object is to “ diffuse the knowledge and promote the inter- 
ests of pure Christianity.” There are also conferences, na- 
tional and state and local. The national conference, which 
is biennial, declares in its constitution its “ allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ” and its “‘ desire to secure the largest 


) 


unity of spirit and the widest practical codperation”’ in the 


cause of Christian faith and work. It confines itself to 


€ 


recommending to existing Unitarian organizations ‘‘ such 
undertaking and methods as it judges to be in the heart of 
the Unitarian denomination.” It is composed of delegates 
from the churches and representatives of certain Unitarian 
organizations. The conference provides for a committee 
of fellowship, for the consideration of applications of per- 
sons not graduates of Unitarian schools to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

The 421 organizations report 424 edifices, valued at 
$10,335,100, and with an aggregate seating capacity of 
165,090. Of the 67,749 communicants, or, more properly, 
members, as the Unitarian custom is to admit any one to 
the communion, a little more than half are in Massachusetts. 
New York has the second largest number, 4470; California 
is third, with 3819; and New Hampshire fourth, with 3252. 
The denomination has organizations in thirty-two States 
and the District of Columbia. In the Southern States it 
has scarcely half a dozen churches. 

The average value of its church edifices is very high, 
reaching $24,725; their average seating capacity, 389. 
There are 55 halls, with accommodations for 10,370, 
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IWVEAINICE. cg the nena ies 22 
Maryland over aren 6 2 
Massachusetts ..... 189 
IVICDISAN cass cies « 12 
Minnesota......... 12 
MISSOUTT Ia See eae 6 
INGUraSIcag © cies ons 3 
New Hampshire... 26 
IN GWA EISCV oxo: suis = 5 
SUM OL Ko as avis. 18 
North Dakota...... I 
CORIOUR Le iestte ras 5 
MEO OM core rite cies 5 
Pennsylvania...... i. 
Rhode Island...... 6 
South Carolina .... I 
South Dakota ..... 2 
{FEHNESSCE, oso ress I 
MCE RONG yee ctista te 9 
Washington ....... 12 
Wilb tera ots) 40 Weare pa bes 16 

OLAS a. eee ats 421 
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Seating Value of 
Ca- Church 
pacity. Property. 
5,100 $366,040 
1,300 157,500 

975 38,000 
250 14,000 
850 80,000 
300 10,000 
5,650 406,000 
1,100 8,500 
2,500 83,100 
525 20,500 
650 70,000 
400 40,000 
7,800 216,700 
1,450 107,000 
86,346 5,278,370 
4,850 168,500 
2,750 126,600 
2,850 230,800 
800 44,000 
9,386 357,200 
700 23,500 
9,423 1,117,500 
cee. go 
1,350 80,000 
2,050 139,500 
2,585 276,200 
3,650 393,500 
400 30,000 
400 10,000 
400 16,000 
2,480 112,500 
1,570 75,000 
4,250 238,500 
165,090 $10,335,100 


67,749 


CHAPTER? cI 
PHD UsUEN Dd VeEER SACL 1S 1 Se 


THE first regular preacher in America of the distinctive 
doctrines of Universalism was Rev. John Murray, a dis- 
ciple of James Relly, who had gathered a congregation of 
Universalists in London. The names of a number of min- 
isters of different denominations are included in the list 
of those who held or published Universalist views before 
Murray arrived from England in 1770. Among these was 
Dr. George de Benneville, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Murray 
preached at various places, settling at Gloucester, Mass., 
in 1774, and at Boston in 1793. By him and a few others 
a number of Universalist churches were established. At 
the close of the eighteenth century there were about a 
score of Universalist ministers. 

The Rev. Hosea Ballou, whose name is honored as the 
father of Universalism in its present form, became promi- 
nent in the movement at the beginning of the present cent- 
ury. His views differed radically from those of Mr. Murray. 
Ina“ Treatise on Atonement,” published in 1795, he-denied 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice, and insisted that 
punishment for the sins of mortality is confined to this life. 
If there were any punishment in the future life it would 
be, he contended, for sins committed in that life. Some 
years later he expressed the belief that there is no sin 
beyond the grave and consequently no punishment. Mr. 

369 
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Murray had held that Christ himself bore the punishment 
due the sins of mankind, and*therefore there would be no 
further punishment. Of the early Universalists, Murray 
had been a Methodist, Winchester and Ballou Baptists. 

There being quite a number of Universalists who held, 
contrary to the views of Mr. Ballou, to a limited future 
punishment, a division gccurred in 1830, and an association 
was organized in the interests of the doctrine of restoration. 
This association existed for about eleven years and then 
became extinct; some of its preachers returning to the 
Universalist denomination, others becoming Unitarians. 
The Restorationists held that there would be a future 
retribution, but that God would, in his own time, ‘ restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 

The symbol of the Universalist faith is the Winchester 
‘Profession of Belief,” which was adopted in 1803 by the 
New England Convention, held in Winchester, N. H. It 
is as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final desti- 
nation of mankind. 

“ARTICLE 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 
Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

“ARTICLE 3. We believe that holiness and true happi- 
ness are inseparably connected, and that believers ought 
to be careful to maintain order and practice good works; 
for these things are good and profitable unto men.” 

This profession of belief has remained unaltered since 
it was formulated. It is regarded as a sufficient general 
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declaration of the fundamental doctrine of Universalists for 
the purpose of fellowship. A more particular knowledge 
of their general belief may be gathered from the utterances 
of leading Universalist writers. 

Universalists believe that God is not only almighty, all- 
wise, and omniscient, but that he is perfectly holy. Asa 
holy God he is hostile to sin. He forbade it at the first, 
has never consented to it, and can never be reconciled 
to it. His power, wisdom, goodness, and holiness are all 
pledges that there “shall be an end of it in the moral uni- 
verse,” and that “ universal righteousness”’ shall be estab- 
lished. Sin is to be ended through the conversion and 
salvation of all sinners, who are to come ultimately into 
holiness and perfection. This is to be done by Jesus Christ, 
whose function it is to bring man into harmony with God. 
In Christ God has set forth in a single human life his great 
scheme of reconciliation. There was perfect harmony be- 
tween this life and God; and Christ, the derived from the 
underived, most intimately shared the nature of God and 
represents him to man in complete fullness. There is 
no shadow of variance between Christ and God. Christ’s 
work in the world is to bring men to light and strengthen 
the will in resolution against sin. He helps to overcome 
and destroy sin in the individual soul. Salvation is not 
from the demands of justice, nor from punishment, endless 
or otherwise. The demands of justice must be met, the 
consequences of sin cannot be avoided. It is the bondage 
of present sin from which salvation is necessary. Salvation 
is not exemption from the consequences of sin, but redemp- 
tion from the disposition to sin; also from imperfection. 
Beginning with repentance and receiving God’s forgiveness 
for past sins, the soul must put off the old man with all 
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his sins and put on the new man created in God’s likeness. 
Punishment is a necessary penalty for violated law. Divine 
punishment is “not the manifestation of hatred but the 
sign and instrument of love.” The punishment of sin is its 
inevitable consequences—‘“ the wounds, the damage, the 
shame which sin impresses’ upon the individual conscious- 
ness. It is wholly within the soul. The purpose of pun- 
ishment is to deter from ‘sin and to recover from sin. It 
is therefore beneficent, whence it follows that it cannot 
be endless, for endless punishment would be vindictive and 
not beneficent. The soul is immortal. It survives death 
and enters upon the disembodied state in the same con- 
dition in which it quits the embodied. If it has been 
“dwarfed” in the present life “by neglect,” or “ weak- 
ened” by abuse, or “corrupted” by sin, then dwarfed, 
weakened, corrupt, it must enter the next life. Discipli- 
nary processes will be continued in that life, and the soul 
that goes into it unrepentant must suffer the ‘‘ thraldom or 
retribution”’ until the “ will consents to the divine order.” 
Even the penitent will be subject to “such discipline and 
chastening experiences as contribute to moral progress.” 

These are not to be taken as authoritative expressions 
of denominational belief. The Winchester Profession is 
the only acknowledged symbol. They simply represent 
the current teaching of the Universalist ministry. Prob- 
ably some Universalists would differ from them in some 
respects. 


‘ 


The Universalist system of government is a modified 
Presbyterianism. The parish manages its own financial 
and general interests, and calls or dismisses a pastor; but 
it “ acknowledges allegiance both to the State and general 
conventions, and is bound to observe the laws they enact.” 
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No State conventions can be formed “ without a constitu- 
ency of at least four parishes.” 
authority in their own territory under rules and limitations 
prescribed by the general convention. They are composed 
of all Universalist ministers in fellowship, and of lay dele- 
gates from the parishes. They meet every year. 

The general convention, which is held in October bien- 
nially, consists of clerical and lay delegates from each State 
convention, in the proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. Every convention is entitled to send at least 
one clerical and two lay delegates. If it has fifty parishes 
and clergymen it can send twice as many delegates, with 
an additional three for every additional twenty-five parishes 
and clergymen. The general convention “ exercises eccle- 
siastical authority throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. It is the court of final appeal in cases of dispute 
between State conventions, and in all cases of discipline 
not provided for and settled by subordinate bodies,” 
has original jurisdiction in States and Territories where 
subordinate conventions have not been organized. The 
general convention is an incorporated body and controls 
various denominational funds. Ministers are ordained by 
councils, consisting of ten ordained ministers and lay dele- 
gates from ten parishes, called by the parish desiring the 
ordination, with the consent of the convention (State) com- 
mittee on fellowship, ordination, and discipline. There are 
also licentiates, both of the clerical and lay order. 

Among the usages of the church is the observance of 
the second Sunday in June as “ Children’s Sunday.”” The 
churches are decorated with flowers and children are bap- 
tized. Christmas and Easter are generally observed, and 
a Sunday in October is set apart for services in memory of 


Such conventions exercise 


and 
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members who have died during the year. The sacraments 
observed are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The mode 
of baptism is left to the choice of the applicant. 

There are forty State conventions, besides those of 
Canada and Scotland, the oldest of which, that of New 
York, was organized in 1825. New York leads in the 
number of members, reporting 8526; Massachusetts comes 
second, with 7142; Ohio third, with 4961; and Maine 
fourth, with 3750. The total of members is 49,194, and 
the aggregate value of church property $8,054,333. The 
average value of the church edifices is $9750, and the 
average seating capacity 294. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


eoarieecChue Seating Value of Com- 

east paoes Tales ty, ee 
TARA ere Sa ceas, 10 6 625 $3,500 365 
PE ARIS ARS re at yeh 3 I Sy eg Risen gene, 5 pen eae 16 
CAIMOrnia ops divicta 9 5 1,950 96,000 1,382 
WOlOtTAdO Wetieetn ots I ne aeon 500 15 
Connecticut :...... 18 18 6,325 367,000 2,129 
District of Columbia 1 I 500 47,000 128 
POI ya Sore outs 3 I 150 2,000 45 
REOECAA es aig netic 15 12 2,250 3,140 533 
Sdahioeaatistaesae oie I I 200 3,000 25 
Hlinois............ 54 49% 13,400 523,850 3,424 
TMT Ab are ase 6G Oi BO air 8,850 138,900 1,950 
RO Waters Gen 612. Stateless 22 23 6,550 118,300 829 
AnSASO: oi eicieiatteats 14 8 1,875 20,200 571 
INGEN ENGI nine ws oe 23 12 3,200 16,525 434 
MAIN eae MS cht. ene 86 83 26,405 542,900 3,750 
Maryland ...... rhe wt I 700 30,000 382 
Massachusetts ..... I2I 119% 40,550 2,110,193 7,142 
Michigan ......... 27, 26 6,600 221,800 1,549 
Minnesota a5. «5 13 10 3,500 192,900 1,093 
Mississippi ........ 3 2 200 800 120 
Missouri ...... my ie 4 1,600 4,800 711 
Nebraska g-cu: eae 5 5 775 38,800 161 


New Hampshire... 33 34 9,600 203,025 1,204 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


scams, Ougan Chee Geshe 

3 pacity. Property. 
New Jersey........ 6 6 1,720 $112,300 
INE WwAViOGK Wyck: 168 147 44,600 1,798,250 
North Carolina... 3 3 500 1,200 
(Clee & geet eet ae gI gI 24,950 344,800 
OTE SON Fe orcieh'as sy 5 3 550 9,500 
Pennsylvania ...... 42 36 9,850 417,500 
Rhode Island...... 10 10 4,035 301,500 
South Carolina..... 2 I 100 1,200 
sEeNMeESSC ee ey I I 100 750 
WR CXAG rere or 18 2 450 5,800 
NATTA OG Boa ROU 65 57 18,010 285,000 
WiltgeateWEr Foes con aoe I I 300 5,000 
West Virginia ..... 2 I 100 1,200 
WWASGOM SIM ara e)cr-i 15 15 3,545 85,200 
Otol eects so 956 832 244,615 $8,054,333 


CHAPTER XE. 
INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


THESE are congregations having no connection with any 
of the denominations. * Some are akin to Presbyterian, 
others to Methodist and other bodies. Some are organ- 
ized on a union basis and receive part of their support 
from members of several denominations. There are 54 
halls, with accommodations for 10,445. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


pane Seating Value of Com- 

ne ralons. ithces- City, poneh 
PATADAIIA se eet cciarcals Ly cca, | hoes ee ce 150 
TY EC) BS re eect I a hgh ae er 53 3 766 
California oy anaes II 2 550 $70,575 717 
Wonnecticutw. i... 4 3 425 3,600 353 
District of Columbia 5 3 I, 100 17,100 386 
ISGOPSTAN lilaaes saa I I ThO 9 4 Jean 25 
DEMOS eo ta5 wore elec A 8 if 3,970 140,000 ‘1,640 
LERGUA NA For ctetels ic eerste 16 II 3,200 8,450 918 
ROW oat Ai sets I I 200 1,000 75 
ISALISAS reir ttc tera Fel eke 9 5 1,090 7,550 271 
WAIL nes aPcioradte, 9c ae 3 3 850 17,500 170 
Maryland ) sieht. 2 2 2,200 40,000 500 
Massachusetts ..... 18 12 3,105 121,350 684 
WIERD anh ar rctcre ee Z 2 375 6,000 170 
Manes OLA ye weirs I I 100 700 31 
IMISSONED to arp toes be 3 I 200 1,500 156 
New Hampshire ... 3 I 200 1,500 150 
Lyre al foun Pe pone 8 6 2,150 52,300 552 
Be wawObicr yc. 26 23,  Loy255 722,400) seAyeoe 
ODI Oca a eee irae 5 6 2,025 22,800 298 
Pennsylvania ...... 17 15 4,650 140,900 948 
Rhode Island ...... 6 4 1,750 89,200 768 
South Carolina .... I I 200 8,000 Asie 
Vermont \ aah cone 4 2 600 13,575 166 


39345 $1,486,000 14,126 
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GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


1. Summary by States of all denominations. 

2. Summary by denominations. 

3. Summary by denominational families. 

4. Summary of denominations according to number of 
communicants. 

5. Summary of denominational families according to 
number of communicants. 

6. Summary of denominations classified according to 
polity. 

7. Summary of colored organizations. 

8. Summary of churches in cities. 
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TABLE I.—SUMMARY BY STATES 


STATES. Organizations. Edifices. 
Alabama. tc sscssere see Olen es eles 6,383 6,013 
Pl aska ah crlowuiaeie ates shells eel ee 26 34 
FATIZORE erence ees A ae ate eae rere 131 70 
PREKANISAS SE ciaicnainta wits create aeesehe cio 4,874 3,791 
(CIN Digit Meeeen ee werktcoe Se chad 1,996 1,505 
COlOrAd Osco Lite erro 647 463 
Connecnentee:. ona Mc kerere Sate 1,149 1,175 
Welawar Gerace cee cere se cise rsa 382 401 
WIStHICt-Of-C OUND Dias newer ancients 217 205 
BIOTIC Prat srae tore ease eh CAV 1,971 1,793 
GOL ola gor nicmetm aan: oe cuentas 6,899 7,008 
MAO, aceon acu emactitohe Se roe T er 247 143 
| AUSGIYa3 piers Petro * Se ree stly on, Os Gio 8.296 75352 
i hcvel Nat ie Seren tara ne eercra renee ae oO SO 6,480 53944 
INGA RERLOnY so wives ceri, vrata 806 429 
10): RAI ge eon at eee pen 55539 4,539 
IANSAS Sdn ei cc brie crate east oak 4,927 2,859 
INGNENOKY Sarr cctes ce em Gss iaee ss 55555 4,768 
LOUSIAn aeey hea cee sic ere erties 2,701 2,520 
VERN pe ae ka ORE BOT bate Ome 1,610 1,346 
Marv ANC ents acuminate crest serrate 2,328 2,369 
MasSRCHUSELES: & sjcdccve/ed oie ho ete marae 2,547 2,458 
Michi San 26a. arcs tensive et ace ante 4,798 3,761 
AVITIESOES sai ergiit oom ois siete eerie eae eae 3,429 2,619 
INS OESEGT) 0 0) RRA Aewrpeach aka henceene 5,194 5,009 
IVEISS TEE tae atin to scepter e Pietro ta 8,064 6,121 
WLODtADS cierto als ante Late rte 273 164 
I CDTASKA® | ais: ars cious Gh ate prema as 2,797 1,822 
1a METa IRA 2 Cl ne ARE Ree ae 64 4I 
MM AWatL AI DSHITG (hry cure: eur sieveneasee ee 783 774 
Wewalerseyn incor riee ney. cries 2,085 2,204 
PISW ONLERICOI st crac ie vont esis 463 381 
IN ER OL Ramet oes ett aa tea ne 8,237 7,942 
IN OLUNIEC ALOUMA: foe Gracie dcintate 9 tetera 6,824 6,512 
INOSERMIAKOtALY 5h negate tis as tetera 868 335 
RIO Saree bore siti hast ae ee eas 9,384 8,896 
ORIANOMa a elk sam crt ieee «tee 123 4! 
YTS aI ore ce ee RR DI 969 592 
CHI SVAV AN Iiotet vst cam. aelateeo 10,175 9,624 
RUOUET SANE a7 siccehiysies « voles 402 386 
OTIC, CArOUN aa oc tae tenn ah eo ee 3,815 3,967 
South Dakotas sectearicuee seamen ee 1,589 774 
PENNESSEG fa hn rues Sie ee etree 6,351 55794 


(a) This column shows the percentage of population 
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OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


ean: 
1,702,527 
4,800 
19,230 
1,041.040 
422,609 
120,862 
443,979 
PII, 172 
114,420 
391,132 
2,108,566 
29,527 
2,260,619 
1,890,300 
79,583 
1,203,185 
708, 134 
1,504,736 
617,245 
408,767 
718,459 
DlO2 772 
1,097,069 
691,631 
1,332,442 
1,859,589 
33,942 
409,462 
9,890 
250,035 
803,017 
107,925 
2,868,490 
2,192,835 
69,590 
Dears al 
8,605 
142,843 
3,592,019 
166,384 
1,199,908 
149,728 
1,812,942 


Value of Church 
Property. 
203,650 
270,816 
3,266,663 
11,961,914 
4,743,317 
16,985,036 
2,708,825 
6,3 13,625 
2,424,423 
8,228,060 
281,310 
39,715,245 
18,671,131 
182,266 
16,056,786 
7,452,269 
12,112,320 
5,032,194 
6,198,400 
15,445,946 
46,835,014 
18,682,971 
12,940,152 
4,392,473 
19,663,737 
885,950 
6,443,689 
208,225 
4,457,225 
29,490,414 
531,925 
140, 123,008 
7,°77;440 
780,775 
42,159,762 
61,575 
2,829,150 
85,917,370 
7,583,110 
5,636,236 
1,761,277 
9,890,443 


Communi- 
cants. 


559,171 
14,852 
26,972 

296.208 

280,619 
86,837 

309,341 
48,679 
94,203 

141,734 

679,051 
24,036 

1,202,588 

693,860 
29,275 

556,817 

336,729 

606, 397 

399,991 

160,271 

379,418 

942,751 

569,504 

532,590 

430,746 

735,839 
32,478 

194,466 

5,877 

102,941 

508,351 

105,749 

QL, O22 

685,194 

59,496 

1,216,469 
4,901 
70,524 
1,726,640 

148,008 

508,485 
85,490 

552,658 


represented by the number of communicants in each State. 


Per cent. of 
Population (a). 


36.96 
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TABLE I.—SumMary BY STATES 


STATES. Organizations. Edifices. 

PROXAS Sate chee oens Grech Mewes ove eave teelere che 8,766 5,638 
WRANE ASA oy. & acetone ca etree teeiie 427 280 
IMermont (it aoe sora ee se caer ee 904. 802 
Vibeiiid ans Seu dna howa + ose 4,998 4,894 
Washington ® secs tustan ves rs. ano eran 892 532 
West Virrinia once oe. eevee ee eeee 3,045 2,216 
WASCOnSING .. sa ea dewtos Pcidecs «mae 3,726 3,290 
IW: VOID Oo pee. wine tale lense cianre oe toe 14! 43 
GOLA onc oe hcmeer nc ccs sonar 165,297 142,639 


TABLE II.—SUMMARY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Organizations. 
ADVENTISTS : 
POPESVANCCHCAL 6 ec eteta ys raie arerentnmleys 34 30 
2, Advent Christians oc" mete a1 sera 883 580 
SB EveniIN Daye ge cis, ovatus oe ais 284 995 
A a MS RHECD OL Croc. trmk aes cial a ose ene 19 29 
5. Life and Advent Union ......... 50 28 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ . 94 95 
Total Adventists « . 4% o...0s se0tn 1,364 1,757 
BAPTISTS: 
Races wiar, (NOrth) adie cee v0 cc 6,685 7,907 
2 Re CIAr (SOUL) #9:. 10°47 ace steve ie 8,957 16,238 
Be egular (Colored) ir. ase sae ees 5,468 125533 
AR GOES TINCIDIC Sastre iy sg eos Owes 14 18 
Be OEVODER-DAy s/c oy Sirs sie a's 6 ce 115 106 
ODES Wills ire ret eave ae tare chef tts 1,493 1,586 
7, Original Preewill po 3... 020 os cewe 118 167 
By MAREDCEAU roc yore ete states tae ee od 332 399 
Oe DEparate ts cxmaas Sutebias eres. oo eay 19 24 
TOD MAUTIECL Coc. ects Ist a ceneree oe ee 25 204. 
11. Baptist Church of Christ ........ 80 152 
E2, ERSIIVE. worcis seh Aces sla Bis 2,040 3,222 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 
LIMATIATOA demote goles pore ee 300 473 
LOtal Baptstaws soqaen ven cens 25,646 43,029 


EAR (2) This column shows the percentage of population 
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Seating 

Capacity. 
1,567,745 
89,695 
237,000 
1,490,675 
126, 109 
601,238 
846,408 
8,385 


43,596,378 


Value of Church 
Property. 
$8,682,337 
1,493,791 
4,643,800 
10,473,943 
2,408,625 
35723,383 
14,525,341 
368,625 


$679,694,439 


BY DENOMINATIONS. 


Church 
Edifices. 


23 

294 

418 | 
I 
8 


30 


397 


37,789 


Seating 
Capacity. 


55855 
80,286 
94,627 

200 

2,250 

79530 


190,748 


2,180,773 
4,349,407 
3,440,970 
3,600 
21,467 
349,309 
41,400 
71,850 
5,650 
60,220 
40,885 
899,273 


134,730 


11,599,534 


Communi- 
cants. 


677,151 
128,115 
106,315 
569,235 

58,798 
192,477 
556,483 

11,705 


20,618,307 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$61,400 
465,605 
645,075 
1,400 
16,790 
46,075 


$1,236,345 


$49,530,504. 
18,196,637 
9,038,549 
19,500 
265,260 
3,115,642 
573005 
201,140 
9,200 
80,150 
56,755 
1,649,851 


172,230 


$82,392,423 


represented by the number of communicants in each State. 
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Per cent. of 
Popuiation (a). 
30.30 
61 62 
31.98 
34-37 
16.83 
2523 
32.98 
19.28 


32.92 


Communi- 
cants. 


1,147 
25,816 
28,991 

647 

1,018 

2,872 


60,491 


800,450 
1,280,066 
1,348,989 
937 
9,143 
87,898 
11,864 
21,362 
1,599 
13,209 
8,254 

121,347 


12,851 


3,717,969 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Leien 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 
1. Brethren in Christ...... t aie pictaneket ane erejareione 128 78 
2 <Old:OrderiorVorker, <5 oc ae eee ee a, 8 
Spe Wanted: Zion's CHUdren ich serena meen oe 20 25 
otal River Brethrengan....0 oo teiteets oe 155 III 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
sigssHoug sal QQ) S Eonar S Woo GO oO nehanOm aut setese 109 
IBESUAVEME LRG cso% te eretanctsts “\clorsce ap eieneeer cievene hes Stee 88 
Brethren (LLU) mavirsc sete cts sere ctaarn ia taken ertets ciate 86 
SVELUTENT CLV 5) echasibrssars ales area ster arencin el ecelerets RAK 31 
Wotal Plymouth Brethren: <4. .-cs seers ee 314 
CATHOLICS: 
Fo ROMA COACH OUCH Mi aastsh icin steven en breteets 9,157 10,231 
2. Greek Catholic (Umniates).. 2.00502. +%> 9 14 
Be NssianvOTt OOO m ies in ronan Neae 13 12 
Arr reeks Orthod Oxiacye nun 0 sl oecete witeteals grater ais I I 
Sor PAARL ai A ade hie Sierefeuect esata i 6 
6. DONASCatholie cumin caus aadeaesie a petmireee< I 4 
a SRGLOVIeG. CAthOlUGs <a vai selctasrels sassteleies 8 8 
SLL OCAL St rite 5 Star Acro nes ett te eine eos ante 9,196 10,276 
(Catholie APOstohe se. wasn et. k vice cies Cotas 95 ite) 
CHINESE OP CLIDIOS pate Gt ae ha Belg icle cia tnt ec eevee P. 47 
AE DTISEACOID RIATIS ce sa tots-c ot fees |srelstais'ts oot een eies Stine 63 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection) ........ 1,350) meedecow 
Zechrsian Church SOUth A. 1s uv, fisaaner 85 143 
Ota Christians to wrasse era ooh are 1,435 1,424 
Christian Missionary Association ...........+ 10 13 
Christian Scientists | temncaits ieee nit tiie eae 26 227 
Cbristian-Wions seein nce mh. fan a PE 183 294. 
Church of God (Winebrennerian) ........... 522 479 


Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) Sic 
Church of the New Jerusalem .............. 119 154 
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Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 

Edifices, Capacity. Property. cants. 
45 19,005 $73,050 2,688 

pe de Ne gaara ere Si 0 eae in ae leg Brees ae 214 

25 3,100 8,300 525 
7° 22,105 $81,350 33427 
See ee ha es 2,289 

ects $1,265 2,419 

Reece 200 ORs 

RIE Se ili Gage nat se 71 

er he, $1,465 6,661 
8,776 33655754 $118,069,746 6,231,417 
13 5,228 63,300 10,850 

23 3,150 220,000 13,504 

I aks 5,000 100 

Gee Me OP Ps Se 335 

3 700 13,320 665 

em pul ag ont AUN SF) ogi) tien ee 1,000 
8,816 353745907 $118,371,366 6,257,871 
3 750 $66,050 1,394 

47 or 62,000 te 

4 950 2,700 1,277 
963 301,692 $1,637,202 90,718 
135 46,005 138,000 13,004 
1,098 347,697 . $1,775,202 103,722 
II 3,300 $3,900 754 

7 1,500 40,666 8,724 
184 68,000 234,450 18,214 
338 115,530 643,185 22,511 
15,000 384 


88 20,810 1,386,455 73095 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Orgel, 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
TOR OMAKCTS we Wooster inten cca teh eter eee ems 15 
Pee VACATE Wee ags aia ROR ID NO OTE Mag © Cha! Sree 7) 
Ses teksos liken artis cone cet HOG FO Tau rehe I 
Am SOPALAUSES € tac ier. Ste oreeioaje se Sheeran berate I 
BeeNew leatlac. soc.) Mocistiotve pv oto moans I 
Ga UEP ISS oe amunericc Fite nc ast o eroen meer teen I 
PMA CONAT OHOMO Ry sala: piaciereteen Soot ioe) eae I 
8. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia). . 5 
Total Communistic Societies.......... of 32 
Roncrecationalists.%.. Mi den.6 th cape cart 5,058 4,868 
Disciples "or GOLISt io ocnseine cei ater te 357735 75240 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German Baptists (Conserv.). . 1,622 120 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order). 237 135 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists (Progressive) . 224 128 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German) .......... 5 6 
Patel, Daieaeds saat ab eats yas ie 2,088 989 
Evangelical Assoclaulon ayn sakes sn heane 15235 sey olo 
FRIENDS: 
ae eon (CT ROUOR), <0 cases eave orekt 1,113 794 
PPE TIENdss(MICKSItG) mm eu 4. esas Reet er 115 201 
Ber TION GS (VV ALD ULICe) aie tic sneer ety nani 38 52 
ApETICUCS UPLUDIIVE) sank... eae ee Il 9 
Ota ICNOS snc heinais pene eee 1,277.) S056 
Wmegeseot thé Temple tc eca 7 osco Meares 4 4 
German Evangelical Protestant ............. 44 52 
German Evangelical Synod:.... s........9.> 680 870 
JEws: 
1. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)......... 125 316 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed) ........ 75 217 
ROU) TOW: Rr ay nos ca ite tl eae 200 533 


(a) The Bruederhoef Mennonites also observe a communal life. They 
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DENOMINATIONS, —Continued. 


Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
16 5,650 $36,800 1,728 
22 2,800 15,000 1,600 
I 500 10,000 250 
I 500 3,000 200 
Oe 21 
Sone 25 
6,000 20 
36,000 205 
40 9,450 $106,800 4,049 
4,736 1,553,080 $43,335,437 512,771 
59324 1,609,452 12,206,038 641,051 
854 353,586 $1,121,541 61,101 
63 25,750 80,770 4,411 
96 32,740 145,770 8,089 
3 1,960 14,550 194 
1,016 414,036 $1,362,631 735795 
1,899 4795335 $4,785,680 133,313 
725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 
213 72,568 1,661,850 21,992 
52 13,169 67,000 4,329 
5 1,050 16,700 232 
995 302,218 $4,541,334 107,208 
5 1,150 $15,300 340 
52 355175 1,187,450 36,156 
785 245,781 4,614,490 187,432 
122 46,837 $2,802,050 57597 
179 92,397 6,952,225 72,899 
301 139,234 $9,754,275 130,496 


are reported in connection with the other Mennonite branches. 
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TABLE II.—SuMMARY BY 


Organi- 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pannel 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 543 425 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 


ter=Day Santee ie eeu scan eee 1,500 431 
Total Latter-Day Saints\. sew. wea 2,043 856 
LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies. 
Trekeene ral SV DOC tremens. kins eames hee reed 966 1,424 
2 United Synod in the South ac. aeemis sna 201 414 
awGeneral COUNCIL we sit ada t .nic eRe 1,153 2,044 
AsO nOCICAl CODIEHOMGEin tant lacie cucmeited arate T5252, el OGA 
Independent Synods. 
Hap Oley 10d Of ODO netCne ne anh eats 297 421 
Orsi lOi rae so arrest rar: oa era: Renee 20 27 
ELAN CO St Cee athe Aen ores ate Ree ae 58 175 
8. Norwegian in North America ............ 194 489 
Gu alViichip an i 07m. clade wticerctlns tc honiars rere 37 65 
TO. sPanish 30 AMENICa tistics Once. ae se ees 108 131 
Mehra COP IAL RA MOST Since aes een ea ees 49 23 
iz,e Danish Church Association) ..5. «5 eh nes 40 50 
MG se kCOlAN Cte SY NOG cre Anacy-raie [oe canted Gs oe I 13 
Me PAL TLELERA TUTTO ND ey cca) crs, sea tet cep eeeen, vba weave te ete mR 21 21 
Ve OUOIIAL OV NOG etches Ein. tir este nea 8 II 
16. United Norwegian of America ........... 109) | yal, vee 
independent Congregations ../..--. 6-5 26 ve ae 47 231 
otal utheranss scenic sii Aen teers 4,591 8,595 
MENNONITES: 
Frm MCHNORILE +, «pmo ee meer yz ralmis eee RET 336 246 
2 PBTUSdeLhoct (2 ion cee tidnehy- eh ihe ean 9 5 
Se SEMEL Coe Ss Sv Winnie nts WLS by «bos Cee 228 ‘97 
Are OACATRASHS ts yacuct nai. waciaete| Sele, cedars 71 22 
ParrepOStOM Ob eis Gy & Lo basse 6 SPE We ee 2 2 
EAC ne eee WE Wy 2 aid o hep 43 34 
Put CEOHOrAL TlQUICEONCE Th pia vio > a> 6-0 eater ee 95 45 
3, Church ofGod ine Cbrist & iannc 161 \ieoeran 18 18 
GS; OMA CVV STOR) & carers Pan aoc ee tans oe Be eters x7 15 


(a) The Bruederhoef Mennonites observe a communal 
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Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 

266 92,102 $825,506 144,352 

122 30,790 226,285 215773 

388 122,892 $1,051,791 166,125 

1,322 471,819 $8,919,170 164,640 

379 138,453 1,114,065 37,457 

1,554. 588,825 II, 119,286 324,846 

1,531 443,185 7,804,313 3575153 

443 149,338 $1,639,087 69,505 

25 55793 84,410 4,242 

100 30,500 214,395 14,730 

275 78,988 806.825 555452 

53 14,613 164,770 11,482 

75 14,760 129,700 10,181 

23 7,560 111,060 7,010 

33 5,700 44,775 3,493 

4 1,300 7,200 1,991 

19 5,300 94,200 5,580 

8 1,915 12,898 1,385 

669 185,242 1,544,455 119,972 

188 62,344 1,249,745 41,953 

6,701 2,205,635 $35,060,354 1,231,072 

198 70,605 $317,045 17,078 

5 600 4,500 352 

61 15,430 76,450 10, IOI 

I 200 1,500 2,038 

I 225 1,200 209 

29 7,465 52,650 1,655 

43 13,880 119,350 5,670 

3 400 1,600 471 

12 4,120 8,015 610 


life and constitute properly a communistic society. 
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TABLE II.—SuMMARY BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. oe 
MENNONITES— Continued : 
TO.) Dundes: Conferencem anche nneroane 37 12 
Titer DELEHSElESS © Ai Sor. taacsel the eae eect heans seeoaers 18 9 
T2e brethren Christie acing tccncta on ieenniens 31 45 
Motals Mennonites vty vc ne ster terreno 905 550 
METHODISTS : 
T, Methodist Bpiscopal, aan .acssaidehucen aes 15,423 25,861 
2. Union American Methodist Episcopal..... 32 42 
3. African Methodist Episcopal ............. 353 Denon 
4. African Union Methodist Protestant ...... 40 40 
5. African Methodist Episcopal Zion ........ 1,565 1,704. 
Gr IViethocist;Erorestallt cai. Gyhueis eucd nuiet 1,441 2,529 
7 BW eSleyaneVieCthOUISt sues terns ere tienes 600 565 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South.............. 4,801 15,017 
9, Congregational Methodist .0.0.0. waduonacs 150 214 
10. Congregational Methodist (Colored) ...... 5 9 
11. New Congregational Methodist........... 20 24 
12, Zion’ Union Apostolics si act. ass aeuneers 30 32 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal............. 1,800 1,759 
FAURE TUMICLVesVIEEIOCISt nm... hominurriractren ener 60 84 
D5 ere MEtROCIS EM feta ern is stain se «av ters’. 657 ae Inkoe 
LOstnaependent Metodista., sar cm lay ieee 8 15 
L7 om EVANS CLISHMVUISSIOMALY avin. toe crscrie endo ne) 47 II 
otal Methodistsisn. an cia.sc anes onae eras 30,000 51,489 
MG DAVIGNS ¢cais «os phe ceiwiam iets ie sora nek aot oie 114 94 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of Amer- 
LGAs (NOLEN CEM waren yu. oe ery sy, ea ete BiO3d mn Osby 
2 Cain Denand PrespyLerianc. ncn eae 1,861 2,791 
3. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) ...... 393 224 
A SWNMGIS A (CALVIENSEGSf. 20,6. 4 cea a assy cab eham ata 100 187 
Sr Minted Presbyterian Tic ina ss seeing oe 731 866 
6, Presbyterian in the United States(Southern) 1,129 2,391 
7. Associate Church of North America ...... TZ 31 
8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 133 116 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 


(DYTOG) en a. sore ete ; Lass 124 ip 
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DENOMINATIONS. —Continued. 


Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
II 3,720 $11,350 1,388 
8 2,070 10,540 856 
34 10,625 39,600 1,113 
406 129,340 $643,800 41,541 
22,844 6,302,708 $96,723,408 2,240,354 
35 11,500 187,600 2,279 
4,124 1,160,838 6,468,280 452,725 
27 7,161 54,440 3415 
1,587 565,577 2,714,128 349,788 
1,924 571,266 3,683,337 141,989 
342 86,254 3935250 16,492 
12,688 3359,406 18,775,362 1,209,976 
150 46,400 41,680 8,765 
5 585 525 319 
17 5,150 3,750 1,059 
hy 10, 100 15,000 2,346 
1,653 541,464 1,713,366 129,383 
78 20,930 291,993 4,764 
620 165,004. 805,085 22,110 
14 75725 266,975 2,569 
3 1,050 2,000 951 
46,138 12,863,178 $132,140,179 4,589,284 
114 31,615 $681,250 11,781 
6,664 2,225,044. $74,455,200 788,224 
2,024 669,507 3,515,510 164,940 
183 52,139 195,826 12,956 
189 44,445 625,875 12,722 
832 264,298 5,408,084 94,402 
2,288 690,843 8,812,152 179,721 
23 4,849 29,200 1,053 
116 37,050 211,850 8,501 


jie 37,095 1,071,400 10,574 
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TABLE II.—SuMMarRY BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pe hes 
PRESBYTERIANS—Continued : 
1o. Reformed Presbyterian in North America 
(General Synoi)is. \iccs-c5 hse eas Oa 29 33 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ..... I 4 
12. Reformed So in the United States 
and? Ganadal ee aii 6. a eas I I 
botalsPresbyteriansi..(ccfvconnentrnrnen 10,448 13,476 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
Tye TOtestanit EypiSCOpalyieat times sero nie tre 4,146 5,019 
PE ROLOLMmed Ee DISCOPAl meamin «ante stan nierS 78 83 
‘Dotaliepiscopall maw. cwnrettsiam eae e 4,224.9) 15,102 
REFORMED: 
ry, setormed:in America wont s.r, tan ee 558 572 
Zr eiormed tn wWHited tates: .m sir sup mn 880 ~—-1,510 
3 a ORMISCIATINNCLOLIMNG Gagan cance nine een Erte 68 99 
Hota etommicdinee: per nn sete mavens 1,506 2,181 
ra ot ata) gl Wa) y ey OC Pe eg Ae RAPE oe ue 329 
SCUWEMEICIGIANS see eis cissh cat citer Unie mentees 3 4 
BOCIALSLECOLEI freien tan yas .).0s cv eres ae 17 20 
Society tor isthical Culture, cas0sn cia ie ieee WES 4 
SPILIEMALISES anrmer rnp mieten, ney Riot tein tee cree oo: 334 
SUBEOSOPRICAlSSOCEEY: sities sxsry els oioher uae whee coh 40 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
Varted Brethren ia Cinta ic i.vs wae ents S,207- - Byaat 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitution)....... 531 795 
POtAbst) MIted (DLetOTeN s satan rs mien tae 2,798 4,526 
URMREE Sica s oe iE tas ences 515 421 
Universalist 5 eveocinaes Pisa eecpes son eked 708 956 
Independent Congregations ................ 54 156 


Grand SE otal ng eortex tence a ees 111,036 165,297 


DENOMINATIONS.— Continued. 


Church 


Edifices. 


424 
832 
112 


142,639 


Seating 
Capacity. 


12,380 
200 


800 


4,038,650 


1,336,952 
23,925 


1,360,877 


257,922 
534,254 
33,755 


825,931 


991,138 


165,090 
244.615 
395345 


43,596,378 


Value of Church 
Property. 


75,000 
$94,869,097 
$81,220,317 

1,615,101 


$82,835,418 


$10,340,159 
7,975,583 
428,500 


$18,744,242 


573,650 
600 


$4,292,643 
644,940 


$4,937,583 


$10,335,100 
8,054,333 
1,486,000 


$679,694,439 
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Communi- 
cants. 


4,602 
37 


600 


1,278,332 


532,054 
8,455 


540,509 


92,970 
204,018 


12,470 


309,458 


8,742 
306 
913 

1,064 

45,030 
695 


202,474 
22,807 


225,281 


67,749 
49,194 
14,126 


20,618,307 
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TABLE III.—SUMMARY BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pide 
Ardventists: (G6) DOdIES) We. mera eee ne errors T3040) Les 
Baptists) (iSvbOU1cs) seems eo eae 25,646 43,029 
Brethren (River)‘(3 bodies)..s.2.. . ou. ys cee 155 III 
Brethren (Plymouth) (4 bodies)............. a Aan 314 
GCatholicss(G" bodies) Riceae mc coeatae 9,196 10,276 
GatholicvApostolicny pes acne sRrast i. caters 95 10 
(Shinese=Lempless ves aa. s Re ea eee eee Serie 47 
ChristadelpMansS a. once nes Nee race cre eae 63 
Ghristianss( bodies ite cao cvaen ee eee ieee: 1,435 1,424 
Christian Missionary Association............ fe) 13 
CUTIStaAMOCIENTISES win ache weet asteise wate 26 221 
SRHStHAliE WON iy 15 eres ans chico signees 183 294 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)........... 522 479 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth)......... meen 12 
Church of the New Jerusalem............... 119 154 
Communistic Societies (8 bodies)............ Nees 32 
(Wonprecavlonalists mtn see ehh ice, ete 5,058 4,868 
PSEIDIES ON GUTISt vnie eee arcu aera ae CW PENS 
Bitnkardsi(AiDodies) ta. gece anaes sets eae 2,088 989 
Evangelical Association ss oss. 0.0 nsa seats 1,235 2,310 
Hisienus (4s bodies) etree nerectact ko wh avanti 1527/7 see sOSO 
PitIGnas«On they LEME ne .tac seis aiyaaebaeneierers 4 4 
German Evangelical (Protestant) ........... 44 52 
German HKyangelical Synody. 0.5. 00.5. aon <i 680 870 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) ............ 200 533 
LaAtter-Day,oaints: (2/bodies) sae edse ne 2,043 856 
Lutherans (16 bodies) and independent con- 
gregations.. CaaS een Aue aA OL. MOS OS 
Mennonites (12 bodies) gee ES OR Se a 905 550 
MVREEIOGISES: (57 DOIES) ert vcc.teny ciaetteis aeeiine 30,000 51,489 
MOLAVIAN Sener wht oo merioeiee ea oh 114 94 
Preshytenans (t2 bodies)", 2 0. ves ves 10,448 13,476 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies) ............. 4,224 5,102 
Betonmed.(3-DOGies) haage po miee 1c cee tt eee 1,506 2,181 
Salvator vATI yiey hatter rsszcaciee’van eee nants 329 
SCHWEnMteldans Vater warren loi eck ner 3 4 
OCIA ITER huh picket amienssceetess pine eaten 17 20 
BOCIeby tom ML MICAL MoUit ner ry testers a oti ens eee 4 
SVD IMCL ALISES ae ted atc Cis an sitaa cake cai Raves ais Gee pate 334 
LDC OSUPUICAL DOCIELY tice) utente wate agit eins ne 40 
United Brethren (2 Dodiés).. 00.) niivcsecss SOOO) Cmayeee 
UTVLATIGUS Ry. Bee ME Pee tach coon ieee one oem 515 421 
Universalists. Pahaet Srnri engin’ bn aaa 708 956 
Independent Congregations Rees soieais See 54 156 


DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. 


Church 
Edifices. 


142,639 


Cae 
190,748 
11,599,534 
22,105 


75° 


479,335 
302,218 


1,150 
35,175 
245,781 
139,234 
122,892 


2,205,635 
129,340 
12,863,178 
31,615 
4,038,650 
1,360,877 
825,931 


991,138 
165,090 
244,615 

39,345 


43,596,378 


Value of Church 
Property. 
$1,236,345 
82,392,423 
81,350 
1,405 
118,371,366 
6,050 
62,000 
2,700 
1,775,202 
3,900 
40,666 
234,450 
643,185 
15,000 
1,386,455 
106,800 
435335437 
12,206,038 
1,362,631 
4,785,680 
4,541,334 
15,300 
1,187,450 
4,614,490 
937545275 
1,051,791 


35,060,354 
643,800 
132,140,179 
681,250 
94,869,097 


573,650 
600 
4,937,583 
10,335,100 
8,054,333 
1,486,0co 


679,694,439 
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Communi- 
cants. 
60,491 
3,717,969 
3,427 
6,661 
6,257,871 
1,394 


1335313 
107,208 
340 
36,156 
187,432 
130,496 
166,125 


1,231,072 
41,541 
4,589,284 
11,781 
1,278,332 
540,509 
309,458 
8,742 
306 

913 
1,064 
45,030 


20,618,307 
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TABLE IV.—DENOMINATIONS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 


OMY ANAY Ds 


OF COMMUNICANTS. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Roman Catholic, 5:5. 22..45%5 eater eee 
Methodist: Episcopal e., sri-nrieiuns cee rae 
Regular Baptist (Golored)e.% oi. joatante 
Regular Bapust (South): «<<... 0.5 .as en 
Methodist Episcopal (South).............. 
Regular Baptist (North) -nanan soe ee 


pebresbyteriane (None) nit, cet ci means 
Pc Disciples ots Ghyictye sch ice wre ante ce 
pe Protestant pisCOpali nn. ou tos stir beaten 
P= Conpregationali etc). . cries coun here ce 
. African Methodist Episcopal.............. 
. Lutheran) Synodical Conference’... 2)... 6. « 
. African Methodist Episcopal Zion ......... 
polsuitheran: Genera) Council en armen) aie 


Pewnited Brethrenun Christe: cess adaeeme ce 
- German Evangelical SyMOds.. cnn aes 
PE LESDYTERIAD (SOUL) aera a yerner real eet ae 
S Cumberland eréspy tena autre 
pelutheran General Synod) sn cami nee tie 
Po RsAtLET“ Day SAMUS we ciclo arene Pete mrs oes 
pe WIcEROCUSt: Protestant near ce yen metres 
pulivangelicall Associaton. vans ease sane ne 
. Colored Methodist Episcopal ............. 
BRE TINUELYS IDADLSt «ciety Cyt Narr aes eee 
. United Norwegian Lutheran.............. 
SU hited (PTSD ytenlanind: ¥ ae utter Mere nen 
PeReLOEMIEd In TAMETICA Rass =e ements 
sy COHEISCLAID |, cyst ce setes raves <raterce ton Rene een PCat 
SP TEC WILL DApUSE. «a+ oe 'v+.clnel eine eh erent 
oP tiends, (Orthodox) s .s . cvoant tent 
. Jewish’ (Reformed) \. ...2 ts neem etree 
; Lutheran Synod of Ohio, «..4...aeatsers vse 
oo OTAT IAN | ect. ties le eR eee 
> Dunkards (Conservative) 2 2s. scckees cee 
PEpewisa (OrtenOdOx)- eas nse acme Seen tae 
. Norwegian Lutheran..... Peake er 
 LUDIVEISAuStere cr aienoin ve aes arent eee 
Ape) Vighsicliits yeh ee see Na ee Ee eo Orme 
. Lutheran United Synod in the South...... 
. German Evangelical Protestant ........... 
Seventh-Day AGventing: A. ass ele erimeee 


Communicants. 


6,231,417 
2,240,354 


452,725 
357,153 
349,788 
324,846 
204,018 
202,474 
187,432 
179,721 
164.940 
164,640 
144,352 
141,989 
1335313 
129,383 
121,347 
119,972 
94,402 
92,970 
90,718 
87,808 
80,655 
72,899 
69,505 
67,749 
61,101 
575597 
555452 
49,194 
45,030 
379457 
36,156 
28,991 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 
DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 

Mae OVEN GHEIStlaM a. Gine feiss Cai»: aise aoe 25,816 
44. United Brethren (Old Constitution)......... 22,807 
Aire {Cloupdalay toh RECN So Ree pene Amn eo ene On 22,511 
AO Trees Nile thodistecanctetsrcse ceerele save te sitiaereleheke 22,110 
AT PELA CIC SeULIUGKSIL) Eeekae ea rate aie ee okie 21,992 
48. Latter-Day Saints (Reorganized)............ DM igia) 
Am General Baptiste cericicemine cities cee ene 21,362 
OMS TISLL AAU ION seb re ere hatte vecit aletebote eens ar 18,214 
Site: MISMO MIC Minho eon ee mec aauidiGe Ge aaa ares 17,078 
32. WES eine MIG NOGICE Hoc .oadtacep cos dhaaonere 16,492 
RoralanccseeUtmeranuoy Od wie einers cletereisierels oi 14,730 

independent Consrevations pera. ee ees 14,126 
GAmmcussianeOxt hOdoxmar tar.) cic ierom eiaviciere ie eee 13,504. 
See WINTLE CMD AP LISE sey yoleteranereutate epersieiern ec ialetous chek 13,209 
COm@brishane (Somth)) fee emer critace varies omc 13,004 
57. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored)......... 12,956 
FOmmO dedi O->eeds Daptis teenies stcist eerie ences: 12,851 
Ome Ww cls CalvimisticsMethodist=). 5 ass1s5 sc « 12,722 
(io), Clyne we eidoneel Goagee aac aoouoaen debe. 12,470 
Orem Oncinalureewillebaptst ery jesse eo 11,864 
Gomme NIOLAVian meat eunecen cei tam care cake cists satemert 11,781 
OsmeNlichican IaNthenaneoy MOG space iislertevelctscisl avers 11,482 
GAmGneeks Gatholic (Wimiates) use aac erste sete 10,850 
65. Reformed Presbyterian (Synod) ............ 10,574 
GomeDanishsleutheran Ghurchi secession nero ete 10,181 
GreAnnisielVlenmonitennrasctriec.cteueit ic ciensvetian aera 10, IOI 
OSmESCVenth= Daye baAplish aces aeiace cect ene: 9,143 
69. Congregational Methodist.................. 8,765 
OPES ALVA tLOMMATID crac ceetueet as et sropsiielc oie vatslere Ve 8,742 
Tie ipestians OCLEMtIStwaiscsc 1 peteitrere ee aie eiciaiei= 6 8,724 
72. Associated Reformed Synod (South) ........ 8,501 
PG mERCLOn Me sO PISCOPal evento e ete evel c'eleevasta laser 8,455 
ADAP Ste CMULCOE IN CHTISb 5-1. ais Srapotaleorte 8,254 
Wee DUNKALOS (PLOSTESSIVE) o. 5. ok oes we oy slots ole 8,089 
7 OMENE Wal CLUSalelilheriy weary erie cited a Settee clot 7,095 
V7eeAuesburs butheran Synod 2 21..... 2. seston 7,010 
78. General Conference Mennonite............. 5,070 
Woelinmanuel Uutheran Synod) ..2.... sass". - 5,580 
SommPEIMILVeeVLethOdIStiette..ccatks valuclsseesroe oes 4,764 
81. Reformed Presbyterian (General Synod)..... 4,602 
SZ Unikards OldsOxrden) hese: = cise dsiclseickn 4,411 
fey, Lanes, (NAIDU) Canada age Rd ooo nmGOU ORC 4,329 
CAMB ALON oUt etAmy OyiOG ela. 2s tereceVelevouelsi fous aioe 4,242 
85. Danish Lutheran Association ...........++.+-. 3,493 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 

86. African Union Methodist Protestant......... 3,415 
87. Churches of God (Adventist) ............... 2,872 
OS ubrethrenyins Christ... sane sania cee een rete 2,688 
Somindependent. Methodist in scu nm aectaettmiron: 2,569 
oo.n (Plymouth) Brethren Tl ccc caser netic ta 2,419 
Oi. 2100 UnION ZA pOstolic wangsn race itaiten race 2,346 
Oat Plymouth) Bretiten Io... onc. cea 2,289 
93. Union American Methodist Episcopal ....... 2,279 
Od OldeAmishs Mennonite)! Sac acmeenne aes 2,038 
Os» icelandiciutheran Syno0dvc.).ctrtnteie ae 1,991 
OG. RSNA ers Pease sak nas tals eerea a keene ner 1,728 
7m CtOL Med Men MOUItG ce ante tieren tet tea ee te 1,655 
Ooi ATnanar SOCIETY Yala yeianya, acta teg scene NON Dea 1,600 
OOn pcparateubapustssacnnsm an sites fomimemienreee 1,599 
room Cathoue Apostolic <ijstea was coun were 1,394 
1o1. Bundes Conference (Mennonite)............ 1,388 
IO2,,9U0Mak UUtberan SyMOdey seats nsets einer eto 1,385 
13) @ bristadelphiany vase ee rewrite eee ati rere D277 
1O4 en Plymouth) Brethrengllle ow ctne wanes ene 1,235 
[Ohm Hvanpelical Adventist... ommend titre 1,147 
106. Brethren in Christ (Mennonite)............. 1,113 
VOW mE tHiCAl CiultuKe ero ates peek eee eee 1,064 
108. New Congregational Methodist............. 1,059 
tog. Associate Church of North America......... 1,053 
PLO: eran UA VEN CU IOL elated meeeve sii ae 1,018 
Lit epRelOrmecuGatholicu vse, aaa wi eken eecnre ee 1,000 
EG Ze Van elist MISSIONAL y ia. nian: a eaeiAceeerenates 951 
Lise olK ECINCIDLesDApliSti cm enna cries he ear ere 937 
Tid SOCIAL DYeLDLEN wars, singin ore ae ee ee 913 
EEGs DetenselessiViennonite sian. + ener iene eee 856 
116. Christian Missionary Association,........... 754 
re7. (Plymouth) Brethren] V. ....s..seniaane seen 718 
EEO. -LNEOSOpnicalsSOClety<v. .. dares. seater 695 
BIG Ad Cations. 5 ac nktokin s Ao as ee ee 665 
120, Church of God (Adventist)... ........0.0ss%.0- 647 
123, Old (Wisler) Mennonite wan, ..h 4 eewov toe ee 610 
122. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 

AOAC ana da Pro ie0 yo kis Aone nen 600 
123,.sUnited Zionis:Cbhildren:. eres See 525 
124. Church of God in Christ (Mennonite)....... 471 
125. Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) ....... : 384 
126. Bruederhoef Mennonite..............0.ceeee 352 


127. Friends of the Temple... .0.5. .csse0nee bys 340 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
R2osmiimeninn Catholic. ai.siscwsh seule s ew Tne eet 335 
129. Congregational Methodist (Colored)......... 319 
T2OMmoCuwenkfeldianemec weeks eck cer ero 306 
UG LATIN ONE OOCICLY 4. orerereicieys oFeit eiieias Sela aseeie 250 
POZE riends (do rimitive)mcm armen ecetes Sen haews 232 
i3mOldOLrler OleVorker brethrenmaa-t essen 214 
IS4 eA POstolicg enn OMe mya ie Aci aeielei we are’ «lerols 209 
135. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia) ..... 205 
NG OFM OC DATAUISES eens rie ieee eee ems Sineje 200 
is 7cvVeCntn Day baptist. Germanins wees - eel 194 
NG OxeenHee KG OL UNO Oar aie evel chats siclosi sivas «ie chencies® 100 
139. Reformed Presbyterian Covenanted.......... 37 
BA OMMAULTUISEST vous verntc crete teres attsns tot ever oid laveyene a aierortieratort 25 
AMEN EG Wal CArians on vaste trae acta cane sre syoredere 21 
WAZ AON AIs SOM Ona rae ee seaste cars oo oroceeers cTepsrene 20 


143. Chinese Temples (no members reported). 


TABLE V.—DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
Mem ALN OLIC verter arercrat eiereva on ciel mater pmee wee 6,257,871 
Drm VethOdiSGmmnrn sept vas ecru cierto casi 4,589,284 
Sp" BADR eee. bbe cra cano oman ano ado xcmurmee 3,717,969 
ALLIES VLOTIAM crete ers Mie etd evsen eaceeiehe Sieve, Sucketere 1,278,332 
RRM L Aye yire ter Neel ors Stereos, Syaksis, sPqeescire ay’ 1.231, 072 
Gus DISCOPallaneresyar- crete etolrereyoccteko Fas ol chars 540,509 
MMINGLOLIM CUO a oni steyevel ere is iajetsiere hs hayie sie 309,458 
Sem NiteGrorecnneniay jriiracccn asic 225,281 
Qusbatters Way alts n-ne ekcr iy cuse sci oe weke 166,125 
KOs RVG 4.6 Se con are eo comiano ceemenr cre rea Es 130,496 
(Wig: Brainy an Oat aan cayG CRIES ORR OREN OIE ee 107,208 
TM @MLISHANSe  criertr re poccicc ie araunie so sicacie werona 103,722 
vot [ONO W a eb Oy G8 Be Sisictn Gen Ooi SIAN Delco 73,795 
AY, INOS Slo 6G dns 6 ORR BE OO Or SD DIOIO UO 60,491 
Tiki  NIGINGYOUKE? Goes Gok onan notioMEdouDpOoodons 41,541 
TOmm(elyimouth) brethrene sc... . ER Sead oe 6,661 
ee SO OMIMMIMISH CS OCLETES tai tals,.oj0/ehara) 5) oe oka) ks 4,049 


POre (ENEVCL) BLCUDECUI ices wines 6d sci inlt eelere « 3,427 
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TABLE VI.—DENOMINATIONS 


CONGRE 

DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pall a 
Acdventisti(4 DOdIeS) 2. seagate 1,061 733 
Baptist (12 bodies) ....: Als ater ob 25,528 42,862 
GRiver)imsrethren) (all) eae. eae ection 155 III 
(Elyiouth) rec oken) (All) tn ncainie setae Manin 314 
Catholion(Reformed ys vv, cn cients ela 8 8 
Christians (alls ne Se ones ie geen tees 1,435 1,424 
(Sh ristadelp nial aac iry acest cienciar tere Lemna aoe 63 
Christian Missionary Association....... 10 13 
ASH TISHAN ICIENLISE ei tuctnnis cesre aerate 26 221 
Chkistians UmiOnis way a. dsc reste me 183 204 
(ORIMESG) VEMLDIOS ay Ais ayn cafe stein cua erhe ee 47 
CONPTESAMONAL ote ie murtoc tune sie reeceseace 5,058 . 4,868 
Disciples of Christus vee ra eateries 35773 7,246 
PTICHCSsOL the a Chipler wan. worn ee artes 4 4 
German Evangelical Protestant. ....., 44. 52 
Jewish Congregations (all)............ 200 533 
Eutheran (2 ibodies)i(2)isen nat, enone: 1,626 2,586 
Methodist: Independentie-ecie na tani ne 8 15 
SCU WPM Glan un eerie cata et 3 4 
SOG DECLATEI cr emoreau nr aaah orete 17 20 
Society for Ethical Culture............ ae 4 
SS DLERC ALIN ce oe arnt Hier Pele Gist hey 334 
‘beosophical Societys, «2 ase eee ee” 40 
NO THCARIA TY weeny ascent ter Rete eee 515 421 
Independent Congregations ........... 54 156 

Epis 

Catholte- (6 bodies). 3) fy aus v5 sowenaes 9,188 10,268 
Gatholie Apostolic ee se wienriny te 95 10 
Evangelical “ASSOciation. tics. cate tae 1236 2,310 
Latter-Dayroaints. (all)s.t.te cists cosets ces 2,043 856 
Methodist (8 bodies) ................. 27,019 46,907 
Moravian cera Eee Lr ren arte 114 94. 
Protestant Episcopal (all) ............. 4,224 5,102 
United Brethreni (ally cea cet 2,798 4,526 


(a) For explanations, see page of Introduction, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO POLITY (a). 


GATIONAL. 


Church 


Edifices. 


COPAL. 
8,816 


3 
1,899 
388 
42,961 
114 
5,103 
3,415 


(2) Including independent congregations, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


950 


1,553,080 
1,609,452 
1,150 
35,175 


165,090 
395345 


31374,907 
750 
479,335 
122,892 
11,952,703 
31,615 
1,360,877 
991,138 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$589,870 
82,335,418 


1,775,202 
2,700 
3,900 

40,666 
234,450 
62,000 
4353355437 
12,206,038 
15,300 
1,187,450 
957545275 
10,693,145 


573,050 
600 
10,335,100 
1,486,000 


$118,371,366 
y050 
4,785,680 
1,051,791 
126,599,144 
681,250 
82,835,418 
4,937,583 
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Communi- 
cants. 


30,853 
3,706, 105 
3.427 
6,661 
1,000 
103,722 
1,277 


512,771 
641,051 
349 
36,156 
130,466 
468,611 


6,256,871 
1,394 
133,313 
166,125 
4,387,802 
11,781 
540,509 
225,281 
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TABLE VI.—DENOMINATIONS CLASSIFIED 


PRESBY 

DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pe Jones 
Adventist: (2. 0DOGIES) args te ceanler ever 303 1,024 
Baptist, Originalvbreewill- a. eee 118 167 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)...... hee 479 
Church of the New Jeriisalem......... 119 154 
DPrinkardsy (all) esters cute ssacrecd- eens ee 2,088 989 
Priends (Ally as heen cuncvaeen mien cathe 277 1,056 
German Evangelical Synod ........... 680 870 
Lutherans) (G4 DOdIeS) vf. os a cteis are 2,965 6,009 
Mipamomtes, (all) Wier cr tg otro artoneiston eae 905 550 
Methadist:(8) bodies) Fo 4-.04 «mars enlaces 2,973 4,567 
Presbytomans (all inn > cass. virsivcnare fae arate 10,448 13,476 
Retormied-(ath) cee a teat cy vei eenaernn ar 1,506 2,181 
DAIVALLONG ALUN prcleti ct shave < af ehtele setae se tS 329 
LITNVETSALSES prea arate ternal soles oietaisia tie els 708 956 


RECAPIT 
NaS ESAMONAl % donaty ee acelde ie oie he oats 39,708 62,373 
EDDISCODAL inca sty ates ielaomiertivi ati eetc 46,716 70,073 
IPTCSOVECTIAN caste ici-ceieie's wausieveie tte cretereinere 24,612 32,807 
Stand TL otaliites wpe eee 111,036 = 165,253 
TABLE VII.—SUMMARY OF 
COLORED 
DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. 
Nesular Baptist: (Goloreayc as. ke vu eminence yee 12,533 
Union American Methodist Episcopal............ 42 
African Methodistiltpiscopal i300 sc. sunmeaear 2,481 
African Union Methodist Protestant ............. 40 


(a) For explanations, see 
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ACCORDING TO POoLiITty.—Continued. 
TERIAN. 
Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
419 94,827 $646,475 29,638 
125 41,400 57,005 11,864 
338 115,530 643,185 22,511 
88 20,810 1,386,455 7,095 
1,016 414,036 1,362,631 735795 
995 302,218 4,541,334 107,208 
785 245,781 4,614,490 187,432 
4,539 1,550,768 24,367,209 762,461 
406 129,340 643,800 41,541 
3,163 902,750 5,274,060 198,913 
12,469 4,038,650 94,869,097 1,278,332 
2,080 825,931 18,744,242 309,458 
27 12,055 38,150 8,742 
832 244,615 8,054,333 49,194. 
ULATION. 
52,618 16,334,000 $175,001,891 5,802,614 
62,699 18,314,217 339,328,282 11,723,076 
27,282 8,938,711 165,242,466 3,088, 184. 
142,599 43,586,928 $679,572,6039 20,613,874 
COLORED ORGANIZATIONS. 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
11,987 3,441,880 $9,038,549 1,349, 189 
35 11,500 187,600 2,279 
4,124 1,160,838 6,468,280 452,725 
27 7,161 54,440 3415 


page of Introduction. 
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TABLE VII.—CoLorEpD 


DENOMINATIONS. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion..............-. 
Congregational Methodist (Colored) ............. 
Colored: Methodist Episcopal... ......5..6...2«- 
ZION UMMONCA POStOLG eae ek of. lott hots toler aaerere 
Evangelist Missionary: fam. crreaaronik hinken ane 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored).............. 


Regular Baptist (NOCH) 55 sissies va edocs oe 
Regalar. Baptist (SOutl ows sans ote nate eine eats e are 
PrCe wilh Baptist faciccsrececa hs aicier eperscapanstasmean ts totes 
Primitive Bapust in tosas sve dict en he Sra eR ace re 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist . 

Romane atone Ge ee at oc aeree en erento tent 
Christians (Christian Connection) Swvahar eisiota fe teperee 
Conpre cational a4 cater pt sustesveearaies ses eioteiste Weetes 
Disciples (Of Christos woe me creremaveat striae 
Lutheran (Synodical Conference) ............. a0 
Lutheran (United Synod in the South)........... 
Methodist Episcopalts- 2. Viera rns cetenss sieve aie 
MethadistsProtestant =... -.-.mk. ents ooy es cata 
Pndependent Methodist cnr. 0 eile mie a aiee vaeisie.s 
Prespysetiah (NOMCEN ) gecian-c ot ies hn ee ee eee 
PIESDVLEtIA MM OOULLIELM) serenade rer. ne tereertete ee ert etek 
Reformed Presbyterian (Synod) ........seseeeees 
HEOLeStANE EU pISCOpalys «We cekein pt sens eae eaters 
Reformed Episcopal: Faw... sm aerate ae seacane, sia 


Organizations. 


RECAPIT 
18,835 
4,627 


23,462 
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DENOMINATIONS. —Continued. 


Church 


Edifices. 


1,587 


5 
1,653 
27 


3 
183 


19,631 


IN OTHER 


324 


4,139 


ULATION. 
19,631 
4,139 


23,7709 


Seating 
Capacity. 


53792,294 


DENOMINATIONS. 


1,008,651 


59792,294 
1,008,651 
6,800,945 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$2,714,128 
525 
1,713,366 
15,000 
2,000 
195,826 


$20,389,714 


$1,087,518 
3,875 
13,300 
135,427 
930 
237,400 
23,500 


$6,236,734 


$20,389,714 
6,236,734 
$26,626,448 


253035351 


35,221 
651 
271 

18,162 
265 

14,517 

4,989 
6,908 

18,578 

211 


94 
246,249 
3,183 
222 
14,961 
1,568 
76 
2,977 
1723 


370,826 


2,303,351 
370,826 


2,674,177 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN CITIES—FIRST CLASS (a). 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

DENOMINATIONS. Yok ene saphie aie Total. 
City. Ras NGS 

Baptist: (bodies) cnn, eae 43 36 94 34 207 
Roman ;Gatholics seraacrbikencker 1259 asl 23 57 57 360 
@Conorecationali staan ek 8 47 3 20 78 
DisciplesiOt COtISt ea. ovis eter 3 5 3 3 14 
Evangelical Association ...... 3 Il 9 6 29 
Friends (3eDOGIES)\E hare. te ass 5 2 10 3 18 
Lutheran (11 bodies)......... 65 4! 25 160 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) oe 17 9 8 169 
Methodist Episcopal......... 63 97. ~—«108 56 324 
Other Methodist (9 bodies)... 8 14 24 12 58 
Presbyterian (6 bodies)....... 67 Soy 112 31 249 
Protestant Episcopal......... 80 36 87 42 245 
Reformed (3 bodies) ......... 82 9 21 18 80 
RUAT AT ccs cre eet cle eee 3 5 3 3 14 
IDIVEVSAUSE: ne setoteyastiere on 4 5 2 5 16 
Miscellaneous yc...u-ccrcencaee 40 62 Piyf 27 166 
ROCA Sox: anpheltorts on 644 573 610 360 2,187 


(a) Cities having 500,000 population and upward. 
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TABLE VIII.—CuurcuHEs IN CiTi1Es—First CLAss.—Continued. 


CHURCH EDIFICES. 


New 
DENOMINATIONS. 

City. 
Baptist (4 bodies)............ 41 
ivomeniEatholicn. (3. fs. er: 108 
Goneregationaly vo. 23404.0 10 
Wisciplesiof-Christ..4-. aac. 2 
Evangelical Association ...... 3 
Piends (3) bodies). .44.-40-- - 2 
Putherany (rebodies))s 2... 2 
Jewish Congregations(2bodies) 41 
Methodist Episcopal ......... 63 
Other Methodist (9 bodies)... 6 
Presbyterian (6 bodies)....... 79 
Protestant Episcopal......... 98 
Reformed (3 bodies) ......... 34 
NIRA EI AM eecectohes ob srek scone ai anoten 6 4 
MOTNIV.CT SALTS tt reaver cterevare cts ares -¥-ns 4 
Miscellameoustes...1-.- Pig BLS 


York ChiCAB, de 


Phila- 


Brook- 


Iphia, lyn, 
Pas NY: 


42 
62 


27 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist (4 bodies)» 5.0.5... cee bere eae 
Roman Gatholic®. ce .5 cess ar arcu cnt airmen 
Coneregatonal Fircrest ar ete ener eon Cte 
DISCIPLES: OF GHTIStK sneer ciate eye eteiarel reverent 
Byancelical Associations niyo sercontereereaerrals 
Frrendsu(3"DOdiéS) Sa. sch. waieiderotrnel aero 
Butheran (lie bodies) © <i apieea csi es 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) ............... 
Methodist niscopall, «ca. amaweniek edocs rie 
Other Methodists(9 bodies) 7... 265 ok ves 
Presbytettan (6 bodies) veo tdi Mae tometer 
Protestant episcopal ee c:ciniarn sess pees hee eae 
Reformed (3) DOdIeS) att kaso nde seme tara 
EU nitarianry 56 iics corrects <> ak aerveieReloene aeterien teetes 
RIDIVETSAUSt seas rateure ey ATG ens cis RE eee 
Miscellaneous 201.07 mtrer cw.tia siscc gine ater geaemintian 


Popmation 2 sc crite oe aero sue eo ters 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Bapristts Hodes) 74....4.. cars seers cae eee 
Roman. Catholic. ..a.cisrr2 see ce ew ee el eT 
MONGTEDAMODAL Ro: ctetears wuss oi. o oeeen meee 
Disciplesiof Christy rapists tek be pee tere ete 
Beangélical Associatien.4..5 sins covens disan ote 
HerIGnds: (3, DOGIES) van eh irc ene 
Deartheran! (1%, DOdIES) fee pita aces eects eee 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) ............... 
Methoqist Hpiscopale So. vieus tas-s tin oe oka sree 
Other Methodist (9. bodies) 3 fo). .5 sv «0 ay oe tae 
Presbyterian i(Gbouies) 75, 5 .< asec. see are ote 
Protestant Episcopal: = .un cn ax vate ees 
Reformed (4 bodies) ic.c5..0ie oe se eee ne ee ene 
Uiitatiany co. eons say erie cu ae ae ert ee 


VALUE OF 


New York City. 


1,621,800 
3,740,000 
3,640,750 

331,000 
9,354,000 


1,287,000 


$54,670,600 


COMMUNI 


1,515,301 


14,510 
386,200 
3,047 
414 
292 
835 
16,125 
35,085 
14,998 
2,681 
26,602 
37,597 
8,942 
940 
863 
7,823 


556,954 
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CiTi—es—First CLass.—Continued. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Chicago, Ill. 


$1,053,350 
4,837,057 
1,272,310 
65,000 
137,000 
12,000 
1,080,250 
536,500 
2,023,100 
195,600 
1,646,800 
1,223,100 
35,800 
300,000 
218,000 
826,200 


$15,462,667 


CANTS. 


1,099,850 


12,634 
262,047 
9,704 


Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


$2,962,384 
2,468,300 
160,110 
35,000 
130,500 
1,495,000 
1,584,400 
475,000 
3,288,200 
258,900 
6,504,500 
5,919,171 
860,000 
250,000 
245,500 
1,386,400 


$28,023,365 


1,046,964. 


25,193 
163,658 
890 
472 
1,256 
5,014 
11,653 
4,216 
32,925 
5,281 
41,199 
28,319 
7,566 
675 
514 
6,358 


335,189 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$1,858,000 
4,984,637 
1,753,000 
50,800 
49,500 
146,000 
852,100 
227,000 
2,116,500 
166,650 
1,582,000 
3,369,500 
976,500 
190,000 
183,250 
177,000 


$18,682,437 


806,343 


13,971 
201,063 
11,153 
287 
412 
768 
14,732 
2,645 
18,410 
1,416 
17,095 
17,600 
5,473 
1,600 
771 
2,214 


309,610 


407 


Total. 


$9,752,534 
20,415,344 
4,200,920 
263,800 
397,000 
2,101,000 
5,138,550 
4,978,500 
11,068,550 
952,150 
19,087,300 
26,904,771 
5,320,300 
1,370,000 
12750 
3,676,600 


$116, 839,069 


4,468,458 


66,308 
1,012,968 
24,794 
2,493 
3,644 
6,839 
773509 
51,133 
82,192 
11,469 
96,727 
92,453 
22,790 
4,210 
3,185 
31,184 


1,589,898 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN 


ORGANI 

CITIES. (epuliey, (Gbouleye nepal’ | Ga bouied es hewlegt 
Stbowiss Mona ..04: 35 86 14 9 16 
Boston, Mass........ * 29 60 30 7 if 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 38 42 2 II 25 
San Francisco, Cal... 8 33 8 6 7 
Gincinnati, O. 222... 15 4I 5 6 4 
Gleveland.O;....2 a. 16 26 16 II 12 
BIG OgING GY oir wenteys 12 29 4 4 13 
New Orleans, La...:. 27 32 4 9 IO 
Pittsburg, Cass wns at 1 43 2 2 12 
Washington, D.C... 55 15 6 2 II 
Detroit, Mich. = ..... Il 32 6 4 16 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 9 29 6 5 22 
Newark, Nia gor a5 12 19 2 7 4 
Minneapolis, Minn... 16 18 20 2 20 
Jersey City, N.J..... 8 15 3 2 ] 
Louisville; icy. Ava 25 22 I 4 6 
Omaha, Neb. .....-.. 8 9 fe) 5 II 
Rochester, IN. ¥.-2. - T2 16 2 a) 7 
St; Paul, Minn... 2... II 25 9 3 20 
Kansas City,Mo. .... 13 22 7 3 4 
Providence, R. I... 19 18 13 4 I 
Dever, Cole h ei II 12 10 4 5 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 10 9 5 6 4 
Allegheny, Pd... 1 5 13 2 I 12 
Total (Sere 417 666 187 120 257 

CHURCH 
St souls; Mo,,...9 0 36 80 12 5 15 
Boston, Mass........ 29 35 32 5 6 
Baltimore, Md....... 38 4I 2 8 24 
San Francisco, Cal... 6 33 9 5 6 
Cricinmaty OF. \ cc. 12 40 5 5 3 
Cleveland; On. .:.5 « 16 28 17 5 II 
BatalociN. Yoeoa shy. 15 28 5 2 13 
New Orleans, La..... 26 32 4 4 10 


(a) Cities having a population 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 409 


CITIES—SECOND CLASss (a). 


ZATIONS. 


: Other Presbyte- : 
Methodist Methodist ee Protestant Reformed Miscel- Total. 


Episcopal. (x1 bodies) (1x bodies). Episcopal. (3 bodies). _laneous. 


21 21 25 20 EE 42 289 
24 2 9 27 I 74 270 
87 42 27 4o — 10 47 371 
16 4 19 qi on 42 150 
33 2 21 II 5 36 179 
18 4 14 16 12 45 190 
20 3 13 17 8 33 156 
22 26 13 II es II 165 
27 12 45 13 2 24 194 
23 30 16 17 Z 18 195 
16 5 15 21 2 24 152 
13 3 7 5 2 20 121 
17 4 23 II 7 9 115 
24 3 II 8 ep 31 154 
14 2 10 9 II 8 89 
9 17 16 12 2 15 129 
ite) 2 15 fe) = 15 95 
IO 3 13 12 4 16 98 
28 2 13 12 I 15 139 
19 ie) 12 5 I 217) 123 
12 7, 2 13 26 115 
12 5 10 8 I 20 98 
18 6 16 7 3 21 105 
7 5 25 2 6 78 
500 220 390 314 74 625 35770 
EDIFICES. 

21 18 26 17 33 263 
23 2 8 35 I 59 235 
86 37 35 52 10 38 371 
16 3 16 9 = 22 125 
31 2 24 II 5 30 168 
20 3 21 20 12 42 195 
20 3 17 19 8 24 154 
20 26 13 13 6 154 


of 100,000 to 500,000, 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCH 


Baptist Catholic Congrega- Jews Lutheran 


CITIES. (5 bodies). (6 bodies). tional. _ (2 bodies). (12 bodies). 
Pittsbure; baw ee sf) 40 2 D 13 
Washington, D.C... 45 15 6 2 13 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 12 32 6 4 16 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 9 22 6 3 22 
Newark Ne Tene asc 12 19 2 5 3 
Minneapolis, Minn... « 16 ys 16 I 17 
yersey Citys Neos 8 15 2 I 5 
Lotisville, Ky, 52.35. 27 22 so 2 6 
OCU ERIN Eins 9 9 Io 2 fe) 
Rochester, NZ OY... 14 16 2 2 8 
Se waul Manis. 215s ere II 18 8 2 19 
Kansas City, Mo..... 12 21 5 I 4 
Providence, R.I..... 21 17 16 I Je 
DenvernCou noe a fe) 12 10 3 6 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 10 8 4 4 6 
Allegheny, Pa....... 5 13 2 : 10 
PE OtdLastety ee ace 409 608 183 74 246 
VALUE OF CHURCH 
crm, as Se 
Bieta: Widen os, «Sun none eas ode oN $431,375 $1,602,835 
BOSLOD Masons; sree asasstesages sso teaass 1,537,000 3,296,700 
Baltimore: Mas aatiok ecitencovemine 804,150 1,462,920 
Sanvirancisco, Calg con =u eda 199,250 1,364,300 
CANEHIM ATS Oh one mies tis aes near aarie 348,500 1,934,900 
SEI GET Oh aketrne anes sora Se 363,500 832,000 
Ufo IN ON mete hes sie fai ae on ne, 412,000 2,176,500 
INEW Orleans, ods. sci nls w aha 137,850 970,400 
Ritts buries PA me iahic os cree utet aeeer 252,200 1,373,800 
WWESaIetON s Dh Cox tce Nersgey citer: 1,026,000 990,800 
DIGERCIEAVIIED 5.2%, 2 bt clades sand teats 344.200 1,050,800 
MibwAnkGe SWS: oic.c ip sense ha ws 200,800 891,200 
INCRE ICS Nici agente, nites brie dens 547,000 783.049 
Minneapolis, Minn. 06.5: 900s: 513,863 625.115 
JORSeM ity, Tits ac hethn nec: «Sie e 207,000 1,083,500 
LOUISVIMESTaye ce danigngins bani ees 686,650 889,200 
Omang. NEB a sq okie wnktaies ee oe 124,300 549,000 


Rochester, Nw Vo acand Mr cd EROS 424,607 1,057,000 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. All 


EDIFICES.—Continued. 


Methodist Share Presbyte- Protestant Reformed Miscel- 


Episcopal. (ir bodies). (ax Poach Episcopal. (3 bodies). _laneous. Total. 
26 12 46 18 2 16 187 
22 27 20 27 2 7 186 
17 3 17 29 2 18 156 
14 2 8 8 2 II 107 
18 4 35 16 12 6 132 
23 2 14 8 8 17 126 
14 2 II 12 12 7 89 

9 18 20 19 2, 19 144 
10 2 16 IO re 6 84 
II 2 14 16 6 II 102 
30 2 13 13 I II 128 
13 9 I5 5 I 15 IOI 
II 5 2 14 14 IOI 
12 4 7 7 I 9 81 
19 6 16 Ff 3 13 96 

7 5 26 4 5 77 

493 199 440 389 82 439 3,562 
PROPERTY. 
Congrega- ews Lutheran Methodist 
tional. (2 bodies). (12 bodies). Episcopal. 
$333,000 $178,000 $422,400 $274,450 
2,318,100 243,000 72,000 1,085,000 
68,000 263,000 585,800 2,055.300 

249,500 300,000 168,200 446,500 

169,000 484,000 119,000 691,000 

397,200 108,000 178,000 517,000 

117,000 50,000 257,070 404,900 

15,700 235,000 60,200 119,412 
52,500 65,000 373,000 796,900 
339,000 42,000 414,000 758,800 
161,500 107,000 181,250 366,600 
158,000 93,000 653,700 183,000 
go,000 117,800 75,000 679,500 
465,250 20,000 203,000 474,200 
52,000 10,000 77,000 345,300 
Ra 4,500 40,800 105,000 
220,600 _ 20,500 258,075 191,100 


120,000 40,000 127,000 250,000 
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TABLE VIII.—VALUE OF 


Baptist Catholic 

utes: (s bodies). (6 bodies). 
SECPAUH Minis our eee $250,400 $683,300 
Kansas City; Mosacuce.. oes Gceeh « 356,000 569,950 
Providencesaka Lasiak ae ctv eis eet 676,700 1,285,000 
DeTiVvern C Oli ooh cee cote ioe 254,600 513,042 
Indianapolis, tid. stan reer 93,600 243,700 
Auvleshenys) Payee ceric. sc Rees chalets 37,400 337,500 
Ditalee Se Ai ag cacues 82% Les $10,228,945 $26,566,511 


CONTINUATION OF VALUE 


CITIES. Other Methodist Presbyterian 


(11 bodies). (xx bodies). 
SE Lota Sis: ever eet ek $474,900 $980,700 
BOStON, MVLASSir a Adonis. o iste riaeel ee 105,000 350,000 
Baltimore, Mdy-> aceon ane 686, 100 1,191,324 
Sani TancisconGal, seein siae 71,450 666, 100 
CUNCINTAUZO' ye vis aay Oe haeestseer caters 18,000 963,700 
CSIEVCLATC AAD g caine emeeent Meat vedere 31,000 840,000 
ISUAIOMING SY sa east, Woe: Beare ailehees 17,300 1,051,600 
Wem Orleansr a... cc ates olraste 319,195 337,000 
stES PUL os Page) x) ei eetancrte ate 448,800 2,042,450 
WiASRIN OTOH) ACen ere temas ene 760, 100 950,000 
etiaies MICH Actas opine adbeast 30,600 875,000 
Miilwadkee, AW Sess cagich bn so vane 42,500 302,500 
Wewanks NCU) sens ssiabisctredoruee ners 58,500 1,339,720 
MSN eAPOMS) MINN ys. prey conte otors 11,000 546,000 
Ssh Pe Ol Een daar ete a ste 16,600 280,500 
HEOWISVINE PC Yoni7. eed lebus ta aoe 268,500 575,500 
Onia bases vn. ative, sonore 53,000 195,700 
RORMESECT 5 ING nite Rigteuee cess iets ree 16,000 670,000 
Ot we VIVO y, tepse cuenas| tana ee 18,000 395.000 
IG AMS ASACILY VIO pin sete cere eres 250,070 332,700 
PT OVIGCENCC IRM see tL yse oe oe 80,368 55,000 
DIENVOU COL Gad imp esis ate 110,000 236,150 
Pidiana pols, einO ss wien cys vores bene 87,500 360,000 
UEC RED y aos acne ht etna its 123,000 831,600 


pt Ret ale Reb an a: $4,097,483 $16,368,244 
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CHURCH PROPERTY—Continued. 


Congrega- Jews Lutheran Methodist 
tional. (2 bodies). (12 bodies). Episcopal. 
$133,200 $50,000 $269,300 $389,200 
164,500 50,000 95,000 3975385 
585,500 255 OOO = anes Syl. 250,300 
206,300 63,500 140,200 652,000 
66,050 24,500 118,700 351,000 
S{oHiferes = LN a Beuwite 201,400 197,000 
$6,512,400 $2,593,800 $5,090,095 $11,980,847 
OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

ey edi), Miscellaneous. Total. 
PRO2OO0" NY oy site. $677,300 $5,876,960 
2,144,175 $56,000 3,464,400 14,671,375 
1,418,544 185,500 808,200 9,528,838 
SOhEOOO mime) eet tats 390,800 4,241,100 
314,000 172,500 929,450 6,144,050 
367,700 74,650 524,850 4,233,900 
797,000 76,000 609,750 5,969,120 
QRTRC OO. ay Mig essa: : 126,850 ZS 3hLOT 
939,500 70,000 499,600 6,913,750 
788,500 31,000 270,375 6,370,575 
621,600 13,000 367,600 4,119,150 
493,700 24,500 162,500 3,205,400 
426.000 426,500 179,000 4,722,069 
DAG OO stir reer 342,200 3,446,828 
325,000 336,500 65,000 2,798,400 
376,300 25,000 361,300 3,332,750 
DG lSiisiyou™ | caer’ 102,000 1,990,825 
330,500 46,000 297,000 3,378, 107 
193,700 8,000 109,200 2,499,300 
200,500 12,000 244,250 2,672,355 
O278300 yee tn: 673,600 4,258,768 
418,000 20,000 270,350 2,884,142 
153,000 23,000 130,600 1,651,650 
7 OSOCOm me ata oie 203,000 2,037,400 


$12,652,269 $1,600,150 $11,809,175 $109,499,919 


414. RELIGIOUS 


CITIES. Eee 
oie al brary oa Senc 451,770 
Boston, Massena «oe 448,477 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 4343439 
San Francisco, Cal... .. 298,997 
inemiaty,, Ou ney. ea on 296,908 
Gleveland, O-.... 0 oe 261,353 
BAO. SIN A Mensa reasanies 255,064 
New Orleans, La...... 242,039 
Ratishuxg, bas’ oaks 238,617 
Washington, D. C..... 230, 392 
Detroit, Mich.......... 205,876 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 204,468 
Newark sINi a]; ca. ce see 181,830 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 164,738 
ELSE Y CLE MINS] oisnc eee 163,003 
Bowisvilles Wyo. . acs. 161,129 
Ormana- cNeDs. 0 .)..5. <0 140,452 
PROGHESECE SS NHN sin no) ole 133,896 
OE. wale, Minn, xo. 6-8 133,156 
Kansas City, Mo....... 132,716 
Providence, R.I....... 132,146 
ID {cine to A Ofel aeeesier aa ae 106,713 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 105,436 
UO BNET Ve EAs ch. sere 105,287 


pide 200. d ey. 2 Oke 
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TABLE VIII—CHURCHES IN 


COMMUNI 
Baptist Catholic Con- Jews 
(5 bodies). (6 bodies). B'°85" (2 bodies). 
5,654 75,908 2,670 3,022 
11,885 185,188 10,076 2,300 
18,728 77,047 268 3,500 
1,228 7FO\O70 2,2 lea O75 
4,063 72,368 1,047 3,725 
3,449 52,420 3,333 2,911 
3,958 73,010 = §92 1,025 
2,941 67,156 431 2,750 
2,288 56,916 489 1,250 
21,781 36,488 1,399 976 
3,078 455795 1,268 2,700 
1,686 | 935,050) 1) 1545oon 
4,119 39,324 744 2,090 
3,687 37,855 3,372 474 
2,378 45,760 633 250 
13,753 33,740 56515 
1,107 7,075 1,103 1,035 
3,345 31,690 460 gII 
1,867 51,215 1,354 950 
4,490 11,900 1,076 825 
55382 44,065 3,766 875 
2,498 18,039 1,362 895 
1,714 8,390 636 1,627 
1,005 13,494 356 25 


5,229,432 126,184 1,191,163 39,766 39,687 
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CITIES—SECOND CLASs.—Continued. 


CANTS, 


Methodist | Other Presby- Protestant Mis- 
Reformed cella- Total. 
neous. 


Luth ; F ; : 
CS Episco- Methodist terian Episco- (3 bodies). 


pal. (tz bodies). (x1 bodies). pal. 


7,458 3,871 6,440 5,727 3,536 .... 16,900 131,186 
1,959 5,963 737 2,243 , 8,167 62 15,468 244,048 
10,902 22,258 10,879 6,505 12,193 3,695 9,920 175,995 
2,096 3,115 1,125 3,421 2,446 ..... 2,575 92,872 
22 6,262 587 FONE 2253 2, OLS. mil ROO 2 mmm Nee 77 
7,162 4,440 543 5,553 3,257 2,611 8,706 94,385 
13,460 3,785 ZLOW A240 835336 7) 2,103 950,330) 5,100 
Bf fae 35938. 4,079. 3,023 2,010 oa... 5,11I 95,716 
4,868 6,701 2,926 12,066 3,545 630 14,078 105,757 
2,907 9,444 6,526 5,128 §7,315 301 2,517 94,572 
8,609 4,696 875 5,343 5,693 220 5,120 83,397 
18,892 2,403 11g 1,407 Ll Oh2 380 = 4, 165 68,249 
1,387 6,199 5638 T2000 3 O70 2.1701 © 32,007 60,988 
5,906 4,432 189 3,653. 2,465 ..... 3,151 = 65, 184 
2,230 3,805 231 2,000 2,755 3,033 790 63, 865 
1,483 1,613 6,271 3,981 3.651 600 7,692 73,355 
15277 1,859 204. NSO} ARS x ose c 1,020 18,658 
4,847 3,008 360 6,137 3,263 952 4,064 59,037 
5,008 3,290 190 2477 22 TAO 120 1,607 Plies 
838 3,195 1,960 2,272 1,143 31 3,870 31,600 

75 2,886 859 Crise  ZRaISil = Gonae 4,031 66,715 
540 2,858 706 2,319 1,820 35 2,541 33,613 
2,588 5,829 2,053 3,806 1,120 560 86. 3, 833 32,156 
2,804 25539) ) 1107, 6,985 ASA ktete 3,868 32,666 


112,015 118,088 50,344 104,032 84,050 19,589 150,146 2,035,064 
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NR OW ON AMUMHLWNH 


ULAR INS) Veriton ants ay 

PEC OLED Sys @) ae cece, tetcrenes 

RP OVTRCUSE, UN sh Veaaersis steve: 

- Worcester; Mass. < o...48-00 I 
ne Ma) (oe fo lO Ror eae enc 

Pe RECUUNOTICS Vices sraiisteferiays 3 


ny ACEESON SIN aa eaecra weston ate 

Pe LUOWELL;, LASS mes in: ovsiers sie 

. Nashville, Tenn.......... 2 
; BOCLADLOD yb seasonal tunertene 

; Fall River, Mass. 28m... 

13. 
PRU ta Gracey irelsmcons 6 
a Lemipnis, enn. ee. 
be Wikmingtons Del. ai <3 
PA DAV LOI (Ost tacit. hatte 
ey LLOV GOING: Mist hck sos Om te 
. Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
PRIREACIAS SE Acie one ote acetareve ona 
pe CCATOMEM RING Hlpyineceupetrtets 
REO LCTLOI, Ns haccc st abasic 
Sele VILUgwIViASSiaterteteteet stores: 
FACINCOMGENE Diy tari cae te 
PE OUATIEStON ccs Cort tee tees 
PeLEAMTOFCs COND aati 
. Saint Joseph, Mo.,....... 
VADSVILG,. ETC: less acectes 
» Los Angeles; Cal... 
pes Momes: Tar aticde ne de 
POLI SEDOlts, CONN, ms.3 tate 
ROE hate OAT Get Bey Aye og ewe on 
peEOLPATICs OLE Nau svayeeroeiie 
- Saginaw, Mich........... 
OAL uae. ital ies ee ttn o 
. Lawrence, Mass.......... 
. Springfield, Mass. ....... 


TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES 


CITIES. Baptist 


New Haven, Conn. ...... 


Cambridge, Mass......... 


~ 
MENHW WOAM OMULitn OLPUIWO YN Aum apogee NM ONWMOON 0 COMON 


_ 


(5 bodies). (4 bodies). 


ORGANI 


Catholic Congre- Lutheran 


gational. (15 bodies). 


14 
13 
8 


Io 
12 


_ 


_ 
° [o“e) 
: Ts 
* NAWmPUWO RN: BPNHNN 
. _ 
Nee RWW NWN AD 


Io 


| 


UIE APWUWU AO AO HU AWARUOCONUDdDY 
= . . 
NONAR-: - 
mM AAP NWWNNUDH: WNHORHAHNE: 


OUP? VVVAN: 


— 


I 


(a) Cities having a population 
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IN CITIES—THIRD CLASS (2), 


ZATIONS. 
odi Other Meth- ti : a 

pa 7 oie Peay pera can Tol 
5 I 9 6 14 64 
16 2 7 a 15 78 
II 6 6 8 18 74 
8 2 I 4 15 65 
II 3 6 7 14 76 
2 7 8 Ik 13 79 
9 3 1 9 6 64 
13 3 9 3 17 60 
5 2 2 3 10 49 
7 34 15 8 9 101 
10 3 II 3 13 62 
6 2 2 4 II 4I 
4 2 ae 5 13 4I 
9 16 9 2 7 g2 
3 10 8 6 5 51 
21 II 7 6 II 74 
Gi 2 6 2 23 59 
8 2 II a] 10 53 
8 4 4 4 33 74 
3 I 3 3 25 47 
i if) 4 6 7 52 
9 3 8 4 7 43 
9 2 a 2 15 42 
9 2 3 3 16 49 
3 14 7 10 13 73 
4 I I 8 II 48 
i 9 7 4 14 59 
10 3 6 3 45 
16 6 12 5 16 78 
II 4 9 2 Zr 66 
7 2 I 6 9 43 
8 3 7 4 22 66 
7 3 5 4 21 60 
5 7 6 4 6 44 
2 I 2 3 30 49 
5 . 2 2 8 33 
5 I bas I 7 35 


of 25,000 to 100,000, 
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TABLE VIII.—OrRGANI 


ame Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
: (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 


- Manchester IN: He <n. oe 
PULL C ASIN ay rare crertetan scans 
i: ELODOKCR ANG ners aetese eee 
Pe OAValinalinn Grp rj ex teeeiercre 


PRCLAITISDULG Ea. eerie tonsas 
acansas: City, Kalen ers. 
PP ALAS, Mexia Ge crercikn are = 
Beisel eel Ch no AG ROr 
ERUUNZA DOLE ON Se eter ievde sh 
xP Walkesbarke, (Pat... ves 
, a SALA COMIO® 1 Okan kanents 
-) COVINE LON, Wynn. otters 
SP Orblands: WEE! mace eet eieks 
.. Pacoma, Washse. <6. 
S PRROLYOKC, Wass ieran eres, 4 
. Port. Wayne, Ind. 2 2...5 6 
~ eu gnamton, Nis ow eau. 
IN OTLOL Kg Vids celta otal e 
PEN DECUIES BW o VAs ints oe sic:6 
pe IOUS tae MXC kare retort 
os WOGNnSStOWI ION. viestes 0 
SOE En aise ceteris 
be MOMKCKS) KING “Meta oto ss 
PeTaHCASlet tat ew-ns. or ioe. + 
SOPLIMSHOIG MO ais shanti ester 
peUORTERI CY, MULL ata einem eientnterenere 
Pe VEOLLe WALA, Ue corres ee es 
pO OPEK as SAIN Come WG ies 
GR AUAIDISASMIN GW oe neere neti 
Paalein MASS). *1.o Rea ee 
. Long Island City, N. Y. .. 
rs AAG 2 01 Fag) 26: ORR ieee Rhee 
PE LOMLOLICILEs Marana del siiere 
) Were Haute, Ind, aan. «i 
. Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 
. Gralveston; TeX: sentste site 
po Water plry. (Onin ne 
.. Cheisea Mase, (.avawwnn 
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ZATIONS.—~ Continued, 


Methodist Ces Mote Presbyterian Protestant Miscellane- Teale 


Episcopal. (a2 bodies): (7 bodies). Episcopal. ous. 
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TABLE VIII.—ORGANtI 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 


EMS (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 

STewbaye City. MIC averse tats cts 3 4 I 3 
Sor-Pawtucket, Red. wage ctews.c 4 4 2 iy 
SSVPAKYOR. Octeemntial sierciecsiaiete I 3 2 4 
SA WELOUStON, pL Oke tn ae cine 14 4 mt en 
85. Haverhill, Mass...7....... 6 2 5 ae 
86. Brockton, Mass.......... 5 I 4 A 
87. Williamsport, Pa........, 5 2 ac 3 
Oo MAVEN DOL ila. se. cantatas 3 4 2, 4 
89, Sacramento, Cal. ........ 3 I I 2 
Ore GAUtOnN ©, cnet.) fek aia siete pt a I 2 ne 2 
gi. Birmingham, Ala. ....... 16 Zz I I 
OP mCUlemROCK SET Kay mien ee 10 2 2 2 
Fr eA TLDUILT INI Xin ble’ ecove step cs 3 3 he a: 
94. Taunton, Mass, 0.2)... 2 4 4 — 
ORME AMeEnTOW ND, sk dumns stele she I 2 is 7 
00; Lia Grosses WiShaiean dase 3 9 I 7 

Motaliics cea tnctes oe 642 497 268 246 

CHURCH 

AIDADY SPIN: oy Sorat ciciels ete nie tele Tj 13 z 7 
Cpa iryas COM eae omc earl eee 9 12 9 5 
SYFACUSOTINGLY soa yore bit tote vy ateis 8 9 4 5 
Worcester, Massie 0% siete cunt? 13 8 15 I 
Toledo fs Owes st hare earns 12 13 4 11 
Richmond, \Vate apag cee etc: 29 5 we 3 
New Haven, ‘Conn. >... 0. 7 8 20 3 
Paterson siN<-]ssemeer ae aces 6 i] I I 
TOWELS MASS ce tersee omen a cies 8 7, 9 I 
Washyille Tenn vee ahas test 19 4 2 I 
Scranton, weave cea enn eats Hf 10 4 2 
BallRtver, Masses ci. cn. stion > 7 II 5 a 
Cambridge, Mass............ II 4 8 - 
AtlantaNGas se byes tw putt siee 39 2 5 s 
Mem piss: Denny rs yctre vines II 5 2 I 
Wilrineton, Del ini. 16 asses 12 i = I 
Waytoaye Orie nates eras 8 8 I 4 
SL XOYs UN 5 X saninsss eats how ote i 5 9 ~ I 
Grand Rapids, Mich. aden 1 77 4 2 
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ZATIONS.— Continued. 


‘ot Other Meth- . : 
Rpiscopal. (205 | oemteran Protestant Miscellanea) 

5 I I 3 7 28 

2 ay, 3 3 18 

3 I I I II 27 
Io 12 3 3 6 ce 

2 : 2 15 32 

4 ts I 5 20 

8 3 4 II 40 

3 I 2 3 6 28 

3 2 2 T 15 30 

2 2 I I 9 20 

9 II 9 2 4 55 

5 8 4 3 4 40 

3 2 5 2 6 24. 

4 I I 2 5 23 

2 I I 2 13 29 

5 i 2 I 4 32 

565 388 386 318 974 4,284 
EDIFICES, 

5 I 12 7 II 65 
16 2 10 5 II 79 
II 6 6 8 Ge) 67 

7 2 os 5 if 58 
II 2 6 8 7 74 

2 6 7 22 9 83 

8 3 I II 4 65 
12 3 II 4 15 60 

5 2 I 3 4 1 

7 39 16 9 8 105 
II 2 1o 2 9 syif 

6 2 4 4 7 46 

4 2 . 5 of 41 

6 15 9 2 3 81 

3 II 7 6 5 51 
19 6 II 8 7 fe! 

7 2 6 2 26 64 

9 I 15 9 7 56 

8 4 4. 4 21 61 
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TABLE VIII.—CHuRcH 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
eS (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (x5 bodies). 


Reading, ePantc toons a 
GamdenseNv uses cate 
aEentod, ING ck cece tne 
BAyEITiG LASS: sizes cieteisr scare’ 
Bincoln; Neb....ncaccum's : 
Charleston SG. sentence 
PlartiOrds Connie a cus ent 
Sant Joseph. Mosse) a. 
Bvansvilles (nd. 4.20% s1 siete 
PoswAngeles: Calc. n rem 
Des Moines, Jas os 8 
Bridgeport, (Conn... .. «ss 
@akiandy Cale ce erccces kis 
Portland. Ore. Caeser e 
SAGINAW, WVLICR, f,!sitersrctss 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 
Lawrence, (Mass. <5 25.3.0 
Springfield, Mass. ....... 
Manchester, N. H........ 


_ 


Loni 


= . 
Neen: 


. = . 
‘Be OO: 
SRN! WWBWWNNO: WN OO 
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SHR NA: UI UW AW HNO: 


7 Oe WHHENOAH: 


FIGUOKED IN: 1]'staerrteeretes 
SAVANNAMs GAs races wb 
Seaitic, *VWiaSlis > view sche 
COLIA, ELL iytarasRiomeieeie 8 


we 
PW AN KHMAPMW NFL AVBPNNAMH DAP HL ANN 


. 


Kansas City, Kan........ 
Prelias ex, spew cur eas 
Sylayts.g! 05 (a abl Eek See ae ae Ps 
Bia pebn., Nas. tie sttae tee 
Wilkesbarre, Pa...) s+ vee 
San Antonio, Lex...'. 26 20% 
Coynigton, Ey. oS oc 
POLAR, NLC... wis oe vein te 
SP ACOnIa, CW ASIC: Sct ee tiee 
Holyoke, Mass. ......... 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 
SNOFIOME Nia. iene ai 
Wheeling Viiv as cee ews 
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EDIFICES.— Continued. 


Methodist Other Presbyte- 


: : Protestant Miscel- 
5 Methodist ° Total. 
Episcopal. Ge bodies) G bodies: Episcopal. laneous. re 
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TABLE VIII.—CHuURCH 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
eS (5 bodies). (4 bodies).  gational. (15 bodies). 


AP UStA Ge sr eretlecieiss 
Noungstown, (Onn cece s 
Duluth iMinn/ acu. «nas 
Yonkers. Nie Yinetoxkies e.. 
WMancastete vba tr cs tentocn 
Snares GOR 4 Sen eadoe 
OF Tana Ue Tes ei ea 
Mable sAlase ste lrciecs)c ect 
SLOPE G PRIS ATL evo us ete te sto 
Hil gata GRIN BNiah face ees) tet 
Salen, eMaSS dmatinniversces 
Long Island City, N. Y.. 
LEO ON awed. ie sats rs ahr 
LD As 1ayn(a HORE Be BAAR atest 
‘Terre Haute, Inds. 5. : 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
(ROUVESTOT Sexe. tees eee. 
Waterbury, Contin. cae. 
Chelsea, Mass. ........¢ 
Baye GlEys VICH, Heresinie bovis 
PACCUGKEEM Ry Litrten tered 
AIR Gt hs Ohisttrrs ater. wp erctege& 
TAOUSLOR, WOKS a, cence ee 
HMaverhitl GMass <7... ced 
Brockton, “Massa. 4 sels es 
Williamsport, Pa........ 
TIAVEN DOLE sition: stot oie aca 
Sacramento, Cali.) cca ve 
ARCOM WO), with. seas es 
Birmingham, Ala....... 
Little Rock, Ark........ 
ALtioseray wiNee) ¥ Gio sc ee te > 
Daunton, Wass ae .\.6:5 v0.58 
Aulentown, Pax <i. 505s 
Pav Grosse, WAS Ws sscieie em 
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EDIFICES.— Continued. 


. Other Presbyte- : 
Methodist Methodist : Protestant Miscel- Total. 


Episcopal. (12 bodies). (7 bode Episcopal. laneous. 
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CITIES. 


BIDAR, GIN Stalin teas core 
ColamDUs, Os corte rere 
SVLAGHSE, MING Y Sickles ics 
Worcester, Mass........ 
J Yel cto OR ck at ae 
PRIGHIMONG wVidirom a tis moses 
New Haven, Conn...... 
Paterson, No Jj... :. eee sty 
SOWELL WMIESS co tome svete 
Nashville, Tenn......... 
SSETAUEON, (EA owes aire tne 
Fall River, Mass........ 
Cambridge, Mass........ 
Temata na ovis oi «she, eosPal ere 
Memphis, Tenn......... 
Wilmington, Del........ 
DRVEOD Olen enveneiire tate 
ALR OID S Kt crater sere 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 
RRGACIN Dyck Arsen sey samn ols 
Camdenv Ne Joe. seis. asee 
Sirenton; gal .teaiss ste 
(Bh aabe NEES An AOOe 
aincoln, wINGD a, vincuee e's 
CHATIESEON, Mets ne ee 
Hartford, oun) 4..05 65 
Saint Joseph, Mo....... 
Evansville, Ind......... 
Fos Angeles; Calee, ci 
Des-Moines, Ia......... 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 
Ran ECA ooh etenarsretate 
Portlind Ores... aoc. +s 
Saginaw, Mich.......... 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Lawrence, Mass........ 
Springfield, Mass....... 
Manchester, N. H....... 
(Be (SOI blk Gs raping) Peneee be: 
Efobokeny ANY fs cee 
A VARIA Ks CRE Ra's sey. a fat ore 
Seattle,” Washiis.\cssicts 
PEOTIA LL eee eo ele 
New Bedford, Mass..... 


Baptist 
(5 bodies). 


$480, 500 
72,000 
138, 700 
247,350 
84,000 
536,650 
239,000 
180, 400 
186,500 
151,675 
133,500 
192,850 
401,500 
325,450 
182,800 
150,000 
145,000 
160,000 
132,600 
28,500 
170, 100 
77,000 
197,000 
73,600 
130,750 
280,000 
60,700 
30,800 
101,500 
40,000 
88,000 
64,500 
162,000 
44,000 
45,000 
$2,000 
185,000 
72,000 
127,500 
48,000 
118,650 


TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN 


VALUE OF 

Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
(4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 
$913,000 $39,000 $198,800 
522,270 153,900 ° 139.500 
618,000 105,000 122,000 
402,000 740,354 12,000 
227,000 51,000 133,200 
TS 7.O000. Be aerate 28,200 
323,500 676,000 56,500 
505,000 35,000 7,000 
292, 700 280,000 6,000 
87,000 3,000 2,500 
233,000 47,028 27,500 
469;000 © 155,400) eer 
342,000 300; 000. Nannie 
64,500 25,000) ean 
170,000 15,500 25,000 
WPAN Avorn o 10,000 
324,000 6,500 166,500 
504,200) # pent 16,000 
. 225,000 161,000 54,000 
Q2;000) Weare 403,000 
140,000, J seeeare 84,500 
4A50;000. srt Narr: 55,000 
130,200 122} 000) \ eee 
55,000 Lae 27,200 
250,000 31,000 232,000 
382,600 533,000 9,000 
198,000 13,500 58,575 
ZOARGOOUN Nrenewe tere 47,600 
87,000 81,600 38,800 
140,000 85,000 74,000 
250,000 180,000" 5. 
240,000 168,800 24,000 
141,000 75,200 48,500 
S000. me ae eae 57,400 
33,000 50,0005) we nienen 
279,000 33,500) <0 eectasoe 
93,500 404,300 eee 
77,800 117,000 10,000 
279,800 41,600 go, 600 
370,000 10,000 77,500 
201,000 5,300 75,000 
15,000 56,200 16,400 
247,000 108, 500 34, 300 
222,000 55,0008 Wicwsuan 
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CITIES—THIRD CLass.—Continued. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Methodist Other, Presbyterian Protestant Miscel- 

Episcopal. Co. 7 foe Episcopal. laneous. Total. 
S24 OOOMenae as. $500,500 $650,000 $493,750 $3,516,550 
399,700 $110,000 236,000 100, 725 179,500 1,814,595 
196,500 36,000 457,000 242,500 228,000 2,143,700 
193,900 i: OOO Raa tere 148,000 229,400 1,986,004 
124,200 20, 800 240,000 169,200 66,800 ‘1,116,800 
2,000 151,500 146,800 308,000 146,000 1,476,150 
244,600 25,000 28,000 432,000 65,000 2,089,600 
156,000 29,000 421,500 105,000 266,100 —-I, 705,000 
128,500 15,400 25,000 77,000 150,900 1,162,000 
55200 388,271 356,650 137,000 III,500 1,292,796 
130,200 8,900 330,200 93,000 57,400 1,060,725 
99, 100 17,700 28,000 98,657 80,700 ‘1,141,407 
117,000 5 OOO as ee 184,500 175,500 1,535,500 
57,000 292,600 138,500 115,000 55,000 1,073,050 
7,000 181, 300 248,500 91,100 120,000 1,041,200 
526,250 43,800 435,300 191,250 IOI,500 1,600,100 
187,800 10,000 256,000 80,000 339,825 1,518,625 
275,500 25,000 441,500 377,500 195,500 1,995,200 
130,000 8,800 64,500 85,300 249,500 1,110,700 
68,000 6,000 99,500 96,000 437,200 1,230,200 
256,000 43,290 148,000 107, 100 34,500 983,490 
244,000 14,000 429,000 99,500 60,000 1,434,500 
217,500 WACOOn Mean Laer en. 236,000 242,500 1,152,700 
89,200 9,000 69,800 62,500 93,460 490,932 
84,350 126,925 245,000 280,000 122,567) 0,502,592 
110,000 40,000 75,000 394,000 166,000 ~—:1,989,600 
64,000 go, 800 91,500 64,500 161,600 803,175 
90,600 20,500 241,000 69,000 117,600 901,600 
238,900 56,200 170,000 65,507 112,000 951,507 
128,800 17,800 102,125 52,150 233,900 873,775 
146,000 13,000 150,000 350,000 83,000 1,260,000 
149,216 34,000 140,500 550975 175,600 1,052,491 
260, 200 20,000 286,000 231,000 255,650 1,479,550 
114,500 16,500 70, 300 104,500 26,600 488,800 
OS, O0OM Wy Mine eae 117,000 46,500 212,594 602,094 
SEO OG abe ae ats: 10,200 33,500 47,500 594,600 
219,000 2 COO aire: 70,000 245,000 1,219,300 
ATEOOOR WN ae ot 3,500 25,000 84,000 430, 300 
99,000 10,000 235,000 269, 500 129,500 1,282,500 
OS; OC OMMENE Hci. 35,000 361,000 94,000 1,093,500 
1,750 52,800 50,000 121,800 79,000 705,300 
146,000 65,000 41,700 63,500 32,500 484,800 
83,000 14,606 222,500 28,000 go, 700 876,600 


63,000 16,600 6,000 66,900 164,650 668,750 
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CITIES. 


5 Dh ag (tinal can eM erhet Sreckas eS 
Somerville, Mass........ 
Harrisburg;) Pas sci fe oe 
Kansas City, Kan....... 
18 Fi) Cee WS ee on ears 
Sylojibe LGU) A ELS SACOG o 
Bbzabetha- Nahe ween chs 
Wilkesbarre, Pa........ 
San Antonio, Tex....... 
Covington;) Keyrin. i). 5+ 
Portland, Mewsssciis sce 
Tacoma, Waste. hehe 
Holyoke, Mass......... 
Fort Wayne, Ind....... 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 
TDM OELOLC EV Bice cies, hides enn 
We elig ga VV ne ViBersheut os 
vigusta, Gea wits cars slaiale'« 
Moun sstown, (Ort... 5. 
TITANCE MADD, nate ean > 
I OTEODS CUIN. Wik ea ve Vince 
Ran CAB RED (EP a ciate siti stores veers 
Sprinpheld) Os o.0%) «1-0 
Op Waste amd WUE een kyr oe 
WEObIUe HALA incl cae 
MOpelkAR CAN aie ieee 
BAIT ASEIN c No Petia! deste 2 
PIMORVANIASS.. “aise the vibes 
Long Island City, N. Y.. 
PlrGonas "Pak fe 2 ee 
WADOGRE, LA. weve ass ses 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
ésplveston, Mex’. and Seuss 
Waterbury, Conn ..,)5..) <7. 
Chelsea, Mass... 2. 0.00% 
Bay. City, Mice cites 
Pawtncket ys Rtses ais oho 
ANEPON Sereno ekl © APA a» 
EPGUSEOD GW LO% oie wie ticles 
Haverhill, Mass........ 
Brockton, Mass......... 
Williamsport, Pa........ 
DIBVENDOLLE, EBPs wicls mu hor 
Sacramento, Cal......... 
KCAMIPONS OD ie co eens bitrate 


Baptist 
(5 bodies). 


64, 100 
105,000 
79,069 
72,000 
87,500 
41,000 
30,000 
42,000 
25,000 
11,300 
93,200 
53,350 
61,500 
115,000 


TABLE VIII.—VALUE oF 


Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
(4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 
SY32/0000 |) eae $99,200 

75.500). p27, O00) suet: 
NGL KO, a” eiyy a txnig 199,600 
18,500 0;4500 | Geren 
75,000 22,0008 meee 
97,000 88,000 83,700 

138,500 16,000 7,000 

225, 300 30,200 37,000 

TOS; ROOM Nemeaneniete 15,000 

TOS }OOG mm marron: Riva 

150,000 221,000 2,000 

20,000 65,700 32,000 

185,000 117,976 8,000 

229,800 3,000 215,000 

618,000 LOS, O00)" seen 

E00; 000.) “Tal s.cchtt SEER 

EVZ.O00) Ay ariarecrte 61,000 

TTOSOOO MI Le -setucts 22,000 

41,000 16,500 16,300 
35,500 60,000 42,000 
WT, OOO Wt Maat kine 12,000 

175; COOMA anda tae 188, 100 

77,000 40,000 164,000 
220,525 G0jC00! Wemornr 
297,000 3,500 5,000 
21,000 24,500 44,000 

151,000 TAT; 500: ae eee 

100,900 52,000.) ) mnaeier 

277,100; |) 1iPeh isc eee 

OF,000KF Feat 131,300 

371,500 60,000 31,000 

94,500 40,000 5,025 

100,000 50,000 5,110 

TE 1,000 a eens: 15,000 

180,000 T30,000,... * sawiee 

20,000 124; 000'"Ps tee 
139,000 12,000 23,500 
252,500 FE 000. > #75 eae 

47,000 40,000 90,000 

53,000.) sc teatacey, eee 

79,000 76;000) 1) yceees 

40,000 Eg0/000)..) f teants 

125,000 ae 52,000 

100,000 36,800 18,800 

150,000 20,000 14, 100 


115,000 ance 89,00e 
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CHURCH PROPERTY.— Continued. 


Methodist nate? ap Presbyterian Protestant Miscel- Total. 


Episcopal. (2 bodies), (7 bodies). Episcopal. laneous. 


$55,200 $3,000 $124,500 $80, 200 $71,075 $603,175 


BUZIOOON MCE oles 15,000 38,000 140,890 713,245 
233,500 15,500 264,000 55,000 161,400 1,095,500 
80,000 32,750 65,410 25,000 20,650 301,885 
58,000 95,200 115,100 35,750 95,700 619,425 
70,500 2,000 48,000 ~*~ 22,900 51,000 548,600 
107,000 2,000 305,500 258,500 6,000 QI1,450 
161,000 30, 500 320,000 90,000 42,000 961,500 
44,000 49,750 79,500 51,600 46,400 460,850 
163,000 37,000 80,000 45,000 24,000 574,600 
W225 FOO iy Yee. sas 5,000 159,000 165,200 919,700 
109,900 5,000 92,000 79,500 51,025 Rucenan 
(Se(OKeroin | eal ses 30,000 20,000 20,000 546,976 
57,300 2,000 164,000 40,000 87,300 848,900 
185,000 15,500 150,000 106,000 9,000 ‘1,291,500 
4,000 168,900 69,500 181,000 31,700 623,443 
149,000 5,000 137,000 53,800 94,400 622,200 
3,000 98,600 155,000 68,500 131,000 oR iy las 
98, 200 16, 300 175,000 15,000 57,500 487,800 
35,800 1,000 17,100 10,000 19,500 295,800 
131,600 9,000 140,000 416,000 61,000 1,003,750 
87,000 10,000 73,000 73,000 137,700 749,800 
117,200 43,000 103,000 55,000 50,000 713,300 
89,600 10,000 75,000 33,500 146,600 770,225 
10,000 182,900 105,000 110,150 13,500 806,119 
106,600 28,500 109, 500 80,875 32,750 519,725 
42,700 13,000 105,000 95,000 19,000 654,700 
OV OOOMME stance ini) rantien ths 60,000 231,000 572,900 
2 OWS OOM Mattie tale La Mes heen 5 LO; OOOMan Magee tre 286,600 
112,500 6,500 103,200 50,000 97,300 609, 800 
38,200 6,000 57,000 92,000 34,500 715,200 
63, 300 6,200 44,000 25,000 107,600 396,925 
113,300 106, 700 126,820 79,200 39, 500 713,830 
35,500 89,600 87,000 125,000 50,500 606,950 
83,500 BOOOw Unie ere 220,000 30,000 708,000 
60,000 DSOOU Wey irate 16,400 55,000 391,900 
98, 500 1,500 35,000 78, 300 36, 500 492,600 
27s OOO MMR Re LeE OAL) | pe ee « 50, 500 52,000 546,500 
158,000 2,000 9,000 45,000 149,000 567,000 
50, 300 80,600 30,000 42,900 39,050 379,650 
OEFOOOR Muerte ose mide. 15,000 74,200 470, 200 
OLEGOOMMmI Eiri le Mitr ers ct 2,500 104,000 387,600 
142,000 19,000 124,500 160,000 72,950 744,950 
35,500 3,500 17,500 208, 300 20,000 485,900 
31,000 16,000 12,500 25,000 37,500 337,100 


175,000 3,500 102,500 11,000 38,000 594,000 
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TABLE VIII.—VALUE OF 


cITtEs, ig bees’ <q boGE) Sh ental Waa) 
Birmingham, Ala,....... $93,800 $105,000 $15,800 $3,000 
Little Rock, Ark Joss... 99,700 65,000 3,000 27,500 
PAUDUTIE SNS Dinas teroaee 140,500 160;000\6 / Eroieee Gt Race 
Saunton, WViassi.c..:, Severn 52,500 154,000 Fe TOO"s pene 
Allentown, Paln.aedeen. « 13,000 50,000) mw menecn te 140,500 
Woa* Grosse WS cacckins sh ~ 46,100 163,800 30,000 41,300 
DOVE aver etelsiere hous cetsieis $10,088,967 $18,108,795 $7,327,980 $4,408, 110 
COMMUNI 
crTtEs. Population. (.iiRlies) (q bodies). ational 
AlbAaD GN. GY ese te 94,923 2,591 27,150 474. 
Columbus; Oo. 2..-% 88,150 1,589 12,057 1,850 
Syracuse, Nee Veena. 88,143 1,672 14,925 937 
Worcester, Mass.... 84,655 2,183 20,125 AST 52 
KEGLEdG, Omer vores 81,434 1,358 17,935 869 
Richmond, Va...... 81,388 24,003 3,570 ee 
New Haven, Conn.. 81,298 2,138 16,350 5,916 
Paterson,NoJ...>.... 78,347 1,707 16,764 243 
Lowell, Mass....... 77,696 2,494 28,456 2,724 
Nashville, Tenn.... 76,168 6,162 6,000 350 
Scranton, | ba.) so. 755215 1,577 19,049 1,242 
Fall River, Mass.... 74,398 1,306 32,560 864 
Cambridge, Mass... 70,028 2,367 20,056 2,510 
Atlanta, Gas....-.. 65,533 10,066 2,050 726 
Memphis, Tenn..... 64,495 2,018 6,400 289 
Wilmington, Del.... 61,431 1,521 8,601 oe 
DAVtOR, OA it Grout: 61,220 1,594 10,601 46 
SRT OV IN OV eee sce 60,956 2,012 29,000 cine 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 60,278 1,352 7,422 1,107 
Reading Abas ne 58,661 635 7,500 needy: 
Camden, Ny sficc. i 58,313 2,340 5,172 
ST CRLOE ON | ae tee 57,458 1,160 13,050 ea 
Lynn, Mass........ 55727 570 9,365 1,048 
PeteCOul. SEO, pala ae 55,154 781 2,570 674 
Charleston, S..C.°-. 54,955 1,758 3,756 356 
Hartford, Conn..... | £53,230 1,672 12,260 4,007 


Saint Joseph, Mo.... 52,324 1,076 5,896 156. 
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CHURCH PROPERTY.— Continued. 


Other 


Methodist . Presbyterian Protestant Miscel- 

Episcopal. Gites) eG, ponies). Episcopal. Reese Total. 

$29,150 $179,400 $140,800 $54,375 $43,200 $664,525 
54,800 81,100 45,000 79,500 42,000 497,600 
66,500 6,200 246,700 128,000 42,000 789,900 
Ais SOOKE og la eink, 20,000 85,000 90,000 525,000 
RosG OOP Mn ceas een 12,000 18,000 252,500 504, 500 
AZSSOO Sie wh. 3 > 32,200) a 13,800 36,000 405,700 


$10,638,416 $3,458,786 $11,761,005 $11,032,114 $10,374,086 $87,198,259 


CANTS., 


Lutheran Methodist aoe i taste Protestant Miscel- Total. 


(«5 bodies). Episcopal. (z2 bodies). (7 bodies). Episcopal. laneous. , 


2,448 1,685 109 3.484 2,781 3,875 44,597 
Dis, [5 oXe¥s: 586 2,043 834. 2,680 28,992 
2,580 3,043 674 2,064 1,743 3,977 31,615 


230) = —2,700 177 100 969 ~—s:1,,987 32,629 
5,042 1,948 264 1,652 1,066 2,244 32,378 
457 201 2,171 2,038 3,045 2,629 38,114 
785 2,960 367 115 2,954 -'1,099 32,684 
334 2,692 337 2LOSMmeL, OLOm EES s320) 28,612 
211 1,688 202 335 1,164 940 38,214 
217 1,143. 9,061 3,619 953 2,690 = 30,195 
540 2,402 116 2,903 585 1,708 BO;122 

A rors 1,708 185 410 711 1,394 39,138 
1,310 283 1,062 1,506 29,094. 


+. 1,493 - 95323 1,914 863 802. 27,237 
152 575 3,543 1,743 1,245 1,368 17,333 
ZOOS SACOM 1,072 2,185 1,146 992 21,293 


2YO200 S109 298 1,661 AST) SeT2Ue. 27,090 
562 2,579 125 2,933 2,023 1,711 40,945 
989 1,787 536 782 1,302 6,090 21,367 

3380 1,195 120 755 455 6,362 22,402 
551 4,368 ~=—1,328 1,081 1,479 390 ~—- 16,709 


1,575 3,230 404. 2,239 ~=:1,301 514 23,473 


MC: 2,502 198 eevee 819 ~—- 11, 881 17,383 
531 1,625 216 696 301 1,259 8,653 
1,540 3,301 8,197 1,673 2,156 1,380 24,117 
2 Oma ON 215 ZS Ome 25 LO Jane pene LA: 23,127 


318 948 = 1,743 981 653 2,817 14,588 
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TABLE VIII.—Com 


ciTtEs. Population. —(<4hetlies) (gbodies). _gatienal 
Evansville, Ind...... 50,756 865 5,650 airs 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 50,395 T2062 6,154 1,082 
Des Moines, Ia...... 50,093 907 4,377 663 
Bridgeport, Conn... _ 48,866 879 11,565 1,854 
Oaklands Galt ia... * 48,682 1,170 8,000 1,571 
Portland, Ores. 4.4 46,385 722 9,140 636 
Saginaw, Mich...... 46,322 914 8,453 pate 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 44,843 171 1,350 273 
Lawrence, Mass..... 44,654 1,494 21,500 1,070 
Springfield, Mass... 44,179 1,606 9,525 3,434 
Manchester, N. H... 44,126 1,162 13,600 1,120 
EICASHIN OYE AAS Ne wares 44,007 808 8,600 480 
Hoboken, Nofi..... 43,648 208 10,535 27 
Savannah, Ga...... 43,189 8,226 3,585 280 
Seattle, Wash...... 42,837 689 1,700 630 
PEO As ee kee 41,024 735 5,100 767 
New Bedford, Mass. . 40,733 708 13,000 800 
PSOE A seine sera taie 40,634 557 12,030 Shee 
Somerville, Mass.... 40,152 1,590 7,600 1,294 
Harrisburg, Pa...... 39,385 All 1,750 eee 
Kansas City, Kan... 38,316 981 2,525 288 
alias TEx... vee ek 38,067 2,375 35275 328 
DiOUKG CILy Ed. iin 37,806 610 3,800 510 
Bivabeth; Netlink. 37,704 950 8,900 152 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.... 37,710 398 8,620 346 
San Antonio, Tex... 37,073 1,075 6,283 fs 
Covington, Ky...... 75874 943 10,102 2 ite 
Portland, Me....... 36,425 1,038 6,700 2,230 
Tacoma, Wash..... 36,006 A412 5,000 452 
Holvoke, Mass...... 35,637 803 15,700 930 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 355393 830 6,940 100, 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 35,005 1,023 55515 775 
NOOK, Vanco ac 34,871 4,091 1,400 rel 
Wheeling, W. Va... 34,522 224 6,276 
Augusta; Ga... 25... 33,300 6,228 2,725 aS: 
Youngstown, O..... 33,220 763 5,280 510 
Duluth, Minn....... 33,105 835 2,675 306 
NORKEKS WING Yi ese 32,033 731 9,350 ae 
Lancaster, Pa....... 32,011 98 3,197 ave 
Springfield, O...... 31,895 993 4,500 400 
Ota eet Gentes nec _ 31,494 1,555 8,386 365 


Mobile, Ala..:...:. 31,076 2,540 5,400 131 
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MUNICANTS.—Continued. 


Other Presbyte- : 
Lutheran Methodist yp cin odist A Protestant  Miscel- Total. 


(15 bodies). Episcopal. (x2 bodies). (7 bodies). Episcopal. _laneous. 


943 1,434 710 1,560 445 2,225 = - 13,832 
375 3,002 794 1,956 979 2,605 18,229 


1,228 2,454 545 1,204 344 4,420 16,142 
vss 1,791 143 435 1,734 1,582 19,983 
287 1,469 365 1,665 830 3,133. -—S: 18,490 
347 784 291 1,172 676 3,047 ~—- 16, 815 
2,716 1,330 367 829 ~—-1,079 324 16,012 
24, 347 7 223 465 14,642 17,502 
sen 990 Nee 392 553 584 26,583 
30 ~=6.1, 640 55 Bh fee OSAeeei.233 18,207 
270 779 ee 187 380 ~—- 1, 103 18,601 
2,144 1,063 95 2 ADA 2,002 1,015 18,631 
895 730 ve 190 1,417 775 ~=—-145777 
442 265 3,705 368 1,397 637 —- 18,905 
12I 1,323 378 639 458 gol 6.839 
1,085 1,352 208 1,328 210 =: 1,089 11,874 
rkte 1,152 467 113 498 2,156 18,894 
1,483 898 27 1,382 O12 ee 1533% 18,320 
ae 1,369 ole 250 432 497 13,032 
2,349 2,628 658 1,714 248 2,471 12,229 
Sec T5205 339 613 100 606 6,667 
go 445 2,137 973 548 «1,540 ~—s«1, 711 
859 —- 1,010 43 530 294 551 8,207 
480 858 65 2,305 2,536 323-16, 569 
885 1,835 558 1,506 431 1,159 —-:15,738 
500 590-1063 577 525 489 _—iII, 102 
aor 1,424 751 805 550 1,000 15,575 
300 1,453 45 130 1,075 922 —- 13,893 
505 —- 1,016 64 454 470 679 9,052 
370 370 tae 250 305 100 18,828 
5,604 1,248 20 938 300 2,274 18,344 
coe. 2455 441 1,745 818 327. ~—-13,099 
cone 40 5,196 809 _—i,, 692 383 13,611 
1,400 2,094. 33 1,245 361 =. 2,660 14,293 
310 100 4,975 676 729 1,193 —- 16,936 
815 277; 262 1,427 216 977 11,527 
772 g2I 115 605 275 702 7,206 
177 813 129 1,301 992 590 14,083 
3540012 ot, O11 105 655 764 2,829 12,119 
1,449 2,332 459 1,121 307 2,710 14,271 
Sali 245 330 305 369 3,440 ~——-15,995 


222 319 10,379 787 1,576 375 21,729 
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TABLE VIII.—Com 


cries. Population. icliies) (q bodies. patiual 
Mopekarikanaerceacs BT OO 7m ml s4 20: 2,145 809 
Bi lmairagcN se Vaseterrs 30,893 1,015 6,900 687 
SalempelMassa acts oan 30,801 Ri) 12,350 808 
Long IslandCity,N.Y. 30,506 256 8,102 ee 
Altoona, Paths 30,337 490 2,770 eo 
Mubudque, le wees. 30,311 280 10,442 612 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 30,217 956 3,632 300 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 29,100 1,892 1,700 153 
Galveston, Tex..... 29,084 734 8,200 See 
Waterbury, Conn... 28,646 549 11,800 1,220 
Chelsea, Mass....:. 27,909 793 6,000 1,237 
Bay City, Mich..... 27,839 448 8,745 151 
Pawtucket, R.1I..... 27,633 1,091 10,850 723 
LS ETON SE OS te © 27,601 275 3,320 990 
Elouston, Dex. 5 ociicrs 27,557 1,265 3,350 ie 
Haverhill, Mass..... 27,412 1,300 7,500 1,074. 
Brockton, Mass..... 27,294 703 6,000 1,383 
Williamsport, Pa.... 27,132 960 2,900 Ree 
Davenport, Ia...... 26,872 545 3,910 393 
Sacramento, Cal.... 26,386 370 6,000 287 
Canton, O sSvastrs.)- 26,189 602 4,330 aches 
Birmingham, Ala... 26,178 2,429 2,500 39 
Little Rock, Ark.... 25,874 1,680 1,000 224 
Auburn, oN; bY 43.2.2» 25,858 877 4,850 Ws 2 
Taunton, Mass...... 25,448 541 7,150 824. 
Allentown, Pa...... 25,228 194 1,600 sh ae 
La Cross, Wis...... 25,090 462 BES 293 
EOPAU Gc eee ators 4,291,048 157,952 807,580 66,551 
RECAPIT 

Organi- 

zations. 

Cities ofthe irst (Class ()iesee ei ary tee ieee 2,187 

Ciiles7Or, Ehelsecond Ciassi( 2A) Riva... sola ee benieeten 3,770 

Gities DRines bird OlLass 1100) Bcc w reton pete tenets 4,284 


FLGtAl (E24) sce score orcas ete okets inp els ates ans ee 10,241 
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MUNICANTS.—Continued. 


Lutheran 


(15 bodies). 


526 


ULATION. 


Church 


Edifices. 


2,081 
3,562 
4,079 


9,722 


; . Other 
Methodist Methodist 


Episcopal. (12 bodies). 


2,144 1,004 


1,538 404, 
761 30 
421 reat 

2,160 108 
496 15 

1,278 132 


1,529 1,649 
841 1,220 


850 III 
970 64. 
1,142 18 
436 avs 
1,142 50 
935 1,624 
802 Leste 
gil tee 
2,514 377 
608 35 
458 332 
1,205 2 
Le Ol/aueos LO 
579 2,402 
B27, 260 © 
926 10 
387 26 
630 ae 


140,666 91,190 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$116,839,069 
109,499,919 
87,198,259 
$313,537,247 


Presbyte- 


ae Protestant 


(7 bodies). Episcopal. 


1,566 612 
TOA OL 
ter 489 
Sakshi 130 
1,456 325 
1,054 205 
495 375 
1,114 goo 
485 670 
aoe D035 
Ser 225 
321 474 
ee 687 
3 O30) 
410 591 
Boe 406 
Sats 120 
1,062 637 
BOS oe e821 
256 330 
525 100 
1,088 698 
562 760 
2,043 805 
106 488 
180 172 
349» 248 


92,021 79,033 


Communi- 
cants. 


1,589,898 
2,035,064. 
1,677,056 


5,302,018 


Miscel- 


laneous. 


985 12,935 
1,393 16,348 
300 9,259 
1,591 E1227, 
183 14,003 
1,457 8,889 
818 9,830 
8II 13,748 
376 16,041 
375 9.664 
944 13,282 
197 13,984 
2,825 10,404. 
537 8,712 
1,457 12,539 
481 9,598 
2,033 11,484 
600 7,491 
878 9,059 
1,862 9,631 
TOs 12,214 
6 8,298 
658 10,620 
506 10,551 
4,437 9,658 
421 9,480 


165,061 1,677,056 


Population. 
4,468,458 
5,229,432 
4,291,048 

13,988,938 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD. 


DENOMINATIONS. ae 
ADVENTISTS : 
Rea lavangelical yin: aches 2 
2. Advent Christians...... 39 
30; Seventh- Daya s. 2 cle 62 
4. Life and Advent Unien.. 8 
5. Churches of God in Christ 
WESUSS Se act cc et ote 9 
BAPTISTS: 
1. Regular (North)........ 716 
Qe Rerular (South). sc.s 153 
3. Regular (Colored)...... 309 
AwSeVenth-Dayey.ti.< satis os 2 
SeMRCOWILIL:, cor truthtatsle. ke are, ai 49 
OF WUIMIIIVE Une ie tivo atest 17 
BRETHREN (River): 
United Zion’s Children .... i fe) 
BRETHREN (Plymouth): 
POUBTEtOCGH Lois pera ste trea ae 4I 
PemTCLOLeD LL stein ata torts 28 
CATHOLICS: 
1. Roman Catholic........ 1,512 
2. Greek Catholic (Uniates) 4 
3. Russian Orthodox...... I 
4. Greek Orthodox........ I 
Fert IRC DIA ae erste cieis ere ars 4 
6. Reformed Catholic ..... 7 
Catholic Apostolic......... 8 
(Chinese eniplesicc cn seitere 23 
Christadelphians.......... 25 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Con- 
MECUOM) Wenhies |. eas ste 20 
2. Christian Church (South) I 


Church 
Edifices. 


19 
I 


Io 


1,434 


20 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$127,175 
163,500 
9,600 


5,000 


23,566,584 
4,200, 100 
1,590, 162 

9,000 
642,900 
61,700 


2,400 


weer ene 


11,300 


197,700 
2,500 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


400 
3,414 
3,495 

451 


689 


200,525 
53,761 
88,195 

61 


7,189 
713 


215 


1,108 
1,093 


3,007,176 
3,479 
500 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Christian Scientists........ 
Christian Union _.2........ 
Church of God (Winebren- 

MET IAL sy ae nereees er ere 
Ch. Triumphant (Schwein- 

AUG p oeSulnae ea Bedenante & 
Ch. of the New Jerusalem. . 
Congregationalists ........ 
Disciplesiof Christy. ss- 


DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German 
Baptists (Conservative) 
2. Dunkards or German 
Baptists (Progressive) . . 


Evangelical Association... . 


FRIENDS: 
1. Friends (Orthodox)..... 
2. Friends (Hicksite)...... 
3. Friends (Wilburite) .... 
4. Friends (Primitive) ..... 


Friends of the Temple..... 
German Evangel. Protestant 
German Evangelical Synod. 


JEWISH CONGREGATIONS: 
I. Jewish Congregations 
(Orthodox) Ess Nok 
2. Jewish Congregations 
(Reformed) 275 ..iee:- 


LATTER-DAYy SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints..... 
2. Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day iSaimts sib. 153s 


Organi- 
zations. 


266 


132 


23 


29 


Church 
Edifices. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


1,105,200 
18,041,300 
2,887,810 


1,362,300 


1,635,300 
1,025,000 
4,000 
10,000 


3,500 
1,010,400 


2,548, 100 


2,667,550 
6,356,725 


168,894 


43,500 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


4,921 
120 


1,405 


112 
4,993 
131,111 
42,734 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


LUTHERANS: 


_ 
— 


SO SNM AeEOn 


General Bodies. 


siGeneraleSynodgean ee err 
. United Synod in 


the 


South 


. Synodical Conference... 


Independent Synods. 


. Joint Synod of Ohio, etc. 
. Buffalo Synod 
. Hauge’s Synod 


Norwegian Church in 

America 
Michigan Synod........ 
Danish Ch. in America.. 
German Augsburg Synod 
Danish Ch. Association. . 
Icelandic Synod........ 
United Norwegian Ch, 

CLPAIMETICN men cite eas 


Independent Congregations 


MENNONITES: 


i 
2, 
ce 
4. 


Mennonite........... mea 
JADOStOMUC IA eee keacin a 
General Conference ... 

Brethren in Christ...... 


METHODISTS: 


1. 
2. 


Bi 
4. 


Methodist Episcopal... . 
Union American Meth- 
odist Episcopal ....... 
African Meth. Episcopal. 
African Union Methodist 
Protéspant: Res ssa 


5. African Methodist Epis- 


copal Zion 


Organi- 
zations. 


WRENN 


1,389 
9 
I7I 


19 


Church 
Edifices. 


103 


> NWO RO 


22 


Value ot 
Church 
Property. 


$3,197,500 
335,200 


5,454,900 
3,819,645 


565,300 
46,310 
69,000 


eee tees 


237,100 
45,000 


577,500 


eee estes 


33,687,313 


93,800 
2,446, 100 


24,690 


1,113,170 


Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


28,818 


2,317 
83,659 
106,320 


14,727 
1,390 
914 


5,029 
800 


2,178 


1,098 
283 
20 


5,176 
1,250 


12,547 


64 
50 
233 
lit 


340,946 


762 
51,430 


1,142 


335350 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPpwarbD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODISTS—Continued : 
6. Methodist Protestant.... 
7. Wesleyan Methodist.... 
8. Meth. Episcopal (South) 
g. Zion Union Apostolic. .. 
to. Colored Meth. Episcopal 
11. Primitive Methodist..... 
Kee e VCE OGIStacjertayecs 
13. Independent Methodist. . 
14. Evangelist Missionary. . . 


IMioKraviansrin em stele 


PRESBYTERIANS: 
1. Presbyterian in the U. S. 
of America (North).... 
. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
(Colored) 
. Welsh Calvinistic ...... 
. United Presbyterian .... 
. Presbyterian in the U. S. 
(South) ees clo - 
7. Associate Church of 
INoxth America = 377.2. 
8. Associate Reformed Syn- 
Odrotevachoouthen. mer. 
g. Reformed Presbyterian 
in the U. S. (Synod)... 
Io. Reformed Presbyterian 
in North America (Gen- 
eral Synod) 
Reformed Presbyterian 
(@ovenated) err 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in 
the U. S. and Canada.. 


nb Wr 


II. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
1. Protestant Episcopal.... 
2. Reformed Episcopal.... 


Organi- 
zations. Edifices. 


60 
6 
165 
ae 
38 
20 
47 
14 
6 


877 


Church 


55 
174 
I 
28 


It 


1,082 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1,015,175 
33,500 
3,013,521 
300 
241,600 
115,818 
146,970 
262,475 
1,300 


274,100 


39,696,049 
540,800 


13,500 
308,000 
2,498,050 
2,891,250 
2,400 


8,000 


768,000 


415,500 


50,589,154 
1,565,717 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


2355317 
4,122 


405 
3,591 
19,392 


23,026 


20 


57 
3,568 


2,665 
17 


600 


2551536 
6,560 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS, 


REFORMED: 
1. Reformed Ch. in Amer.. 
2. Reformed Ch. in the U. S. 
3. Christian Reformed..... 


palvation ATM ie ei cu els 
Society for Ethical Culture. . 
SAPMICUAHSIS clots shale iete 
Theosophical Society...... 


UNITED BRETHREN: 
1. United Brethren in Christ 
2. United Brethren in Christ 
(Old Constitution) .... 


Organi- 
zations. 


104 
122 
17 
94 


4 
148 
25 


38 
2 
125 


103 
64. 


Church 
Edifices. 


124 
117 
18 


48 
6 
137 


Ee) 
49 


10,241 9,722 $313,537,247 5,302,018 


Value of 
Church 
roperty. 
$6,058,600 


2,589,150 
172,600 


387,600 
30,500 
7,066, 400 


4,031,340 
1,532,400 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


28,678 
38,209 
31355 


3,150 
1,064 
19.760 
524 


8,196 
116 
32,576 


13,884 
9; 104. 
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STATISTICAL SUM 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNI 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 


1890. 1895. 
ADVENTISTS: 


Por VAN CEI CAI cha eee Ml yeutege tina ere erate Tere 34. 34 
a PAdVent COLISHADS § ctea Aotee. ov olerevoieoret serene 883 gi2 
SO Slee DEN aeolian Scions ayn nd tolo os GOT 284. 253 
BenGpinchiOh Godse hr ce rma tiers oka 19 19 
FB osHetanae AGVENtsU NON se tuerevcecy se titer eas ixe) 50 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ.........: 94 94 
MrOraVAUVentIStS cep ite Seictacsn ete T3040 ns om 
BAPTISTS: 

To egurar (NOLEN) newlines, sieve tvetnsen ects 6,685 8,536(d) 

2 Rerilar (SOU) IZ) hers a ela toons 8,957 14,786(d) 

Segiian (Colored )i(Z) arn ee elelaaccmiente: 5,468 5,488(d) 
7S oh oad ma gt (opt 0} LT hay nes mg Par Pacey el ee 14 14 
aR CVEMLM AV Anume bis iattities craalnisrcleunenis 115 102 
RP TOOWVINL Saraye eee tree tyre athe eke er che ni Mea We Le ye 1,493 1,346 
We ORIGINATE OC WHULL es acetae f heueretoteie ate ones 118 120 
Sens (QEMEEAL steals ara ctervs -hisieeteist oe salwar ne eheliae 332 355 
ROC ALALE cre ae Pe ohne) eleink cere oie Ino BROKE SS 19 19 
fo "| Ohnt | Rots Bertae. Se RAN Pome Ges GSR ARE RIA CIG Ge 25 25 
ie baptist. ebiurch of Christen. cits cit 80 80 
L2aae TI MIVO cE hia deere caddie. en enn 2,040 2,120 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian. 300 300 
MotalBaptstshe a ovate ye cemetne 25,646 33,291 

BRETHREN (RIVER): 

Mee prethren. in. Christ warts cease. tevieetie 128 128 
2 Old Order or; Vorkerher, «atic seeks conten 7 7 
BreUnted Zions Chidrence tener oe enter 20 20 
otal River Brethren.) 2: seek ec. ets 155 155 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
Ee Brethren: (Lies yteeets eatery memes 
Me eMeCULETE LLL, Ve ama bien athe Coihem tee eaten 


(a) The returns for the Regular Baptists for 1895 are not so complete as those obtained by 
(4) Estimated for 1895. 
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MARIES FOR 180s. 


CANTS IN 1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY. 


Churches. Communicants. 
1890. 1895. 1890. 1895. 

39 30 - 1,147 1,147 
580 610 25,816 26,500 
995 1,201 28,991 41,128 

29 29 647 647 

28 28 1,018 1,018 

95 95 2,872 2,872 

1,757 1,993 60,491 73,312 

7,907 9,328(d) 800,450 985 ,752(0) 
16,238 17,867(0) 1,280,066 1,448,570(4) 
12,533 13,122(d) 1,348,989 1,343,530(4) 

18 18 937 937 
106 100 9,143 9,244 
1,304 1,523 87,898 84,581 
167 167 11,864 12,000 
399 425 21,362 22,250 

24 24 1,599 1,599 
204 204. 13,209 13,209 
152 152 8,254 8,254 

3222 3525 121,347 125,760 
473 473 12,851 12,851 
43,029 46,871 3»717,969 4,068,539 
78 78 2,688 2,688 

8 § 214 214 

25 25 525 525 
It Ir 3,427 3,427 
109 109 2,289 2,289 

88 88 2,419 2,419 


the census in 1890; hence the actual is probably much greater than the apparent increase. 
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TABLE I.—MInISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH)—Continued : 


3.( Brethren (TIL)".<. jcc ecnc nie seis 
WUBrethren il Vie)is «rentals ofererete 


Total Plymouth Brethren... 


CATHOLICS: 

Thomann. Gatholick. mca recste ce 
. Greek Catholic (Uniates) ....... 
gueissian ‘Orehodoxs oslo dirs carers 
Greek OTthodOK sc enteseits sieve trove 
PEAETIENTALIN OMe cichs lel aret cote arte havea toves 
PION atONG scare clearest s 
pueforined Catholcray nieces « 


NS OVI Ww bd 


FEOtAL NSaLDOUCSereiiits hieccotre 


CWAtHOMC RA DOSLOIC rss ietace abla ei 
Chimeseel'emples var. ster. wie asics 


ee) 


wearer nene 


weet eee ne 


eee ween we 


eee eee eee 


R O)60 016 6 06 


© jG) er eth! Oe ere: 


ENVISAGE PUTAS nercleuchels i) etolashiete eyewear a 


CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection) 
2. Christian Church, Souths 2.00.5... 


FEOtalL CHRISTIANS. src d ec rercraertierst te 


Christian Missionary Association .. 
NTISHIAM SCIEDLSES, ceri sks wet yet clei 
Shastiar TOT Meat weecerrey shen lets 
Church of God (Winebrennerian) .. 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth). 
Church of the New Jerusalem ..... 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
Ts ROUARCTS 2 -scatn choke malariae eee 


ELACMOY arecisis ste ctemtakie soe erere et 


DEPALATISES. 05 vusmele. op histone Sie fancvsaete: sl etetantonc tote 


New Icaria 


oo eth ls) wl Slels S06 ple sie els @ 


ON AN EY» 
> 
> 
Ln} 
SS. 
a 
ct 
a 


er ed 


ey . 


re) 


eee eens - 


sete eee ee 


Ce ee | 


ce | 


Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia) .. 


Total Communistic Societies 


Ministers. 
1890. 1895. 


(2) The Bruederhoef Mennonites also observe a communal life. They 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.—Continued. 


Churches. Communicants. 
18go. 1895. 18go. 1895. 
86 86 1,235 1,235 
31 31 718 718 
314 314 6,661 6,661 
10,231 14,889 6,231,417 7,988,322 
14 14 10,850 10,850 
12. 12 13,504 13,504 
I 3 100 200 
6 6 335 335 
4 5 665 700 
8 8 1,000 1,000 
10,276 14,931 6,257,871 8,014,911 
Io Io 1,394 1,394 
47 47 Sere bee 
63 63 1,277 1,277 
1,281 1,320 90,718 95,250 
143 160 13,004 15,000 
1,424 1,480 103,722 110,250 
13 13. 754 754 
221 221 8,724 8,724 
294 294. 18,214 18,214 
479 560 225505 36,000 
12 12 384 384 
154 147 7095 7,406 
15 15 1,728 1,650 
7 Fi 1,600 1,600 
I I 250 250 
I I 200 200 
I 21 AES 
1 I 25 25 
I I 20 20 
5 5 205 205 
32 31 4,049 3,950 


are reported in connection with the other Mennonite branches. 
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TABLE 1.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
1890, 1895. 
GonerepationalistSy.meniicem ices ee 5,058 5400 
Disciples OFC MrShe pele vere tek nel terete tents oe S773 5,260 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German Baptists (Conserv.).. 1,622 1,700 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order). 237 180 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists(Progressive) . 224 230 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German).......... 5 5 
otal Ounkardsy ru sense peer ree lies 2,088 2.005 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 
1. Evangelical Association.................. 1,235 824 
Ze United Wuvangelical CHiUTCHirrcscjeieminee Boer 410 
otal Fivan selicallsjerwthersatales<tcuslctetts 1,235 1,234 
FRIENDS: 
1 eb TIEDGS | OFCHOUON) ret Grane teers ats cceiess Hep GI 1,150 
ZrbITIEN USE EMICKSICG) Muncie tacves ect store ots 115 115 
SB MReTeLIUS, (\VV TLD UI te) seceric teeter sey emetic 38 38 
Fie A Mateinecy Oe guaran ge) imei oer Baro obeons hae II Il 
PROtA BE MIENGS wren nis a lcletctiatee ee T0277, 1,314 
Pnends ofthe Lemplet yi. ccna. deans 4 4 
German Evangelical Protestant ............. 44. 45 
Getman Hvyangelical ss MOGs, isa. sicl-areiere iets 680 838 
JEws: 
1. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)......... 125 130 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed) ........ 75 160 
Potal Jews: setae arenes vchreteet ore 200 290 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 543 575 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
tersDay- Saints once iy aemieincteteren ieee 1,500 1,500 


Total Latter-Day Saints...... ee 2,043 2,075 
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{890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.—Continued. 


Churches. 


1895. 


5,500 
9,471 


75° 
120 
140 


1,016 


Communicants. 


1890. 


512,771 
641,051 


61,101 
4,411 
8,089 

194 


733795 


133,313 


133,313 


80,655 
21,992 
4,329 
232 


107,208 


340 
36,156 
187,432 


57,597 
72,899 


130,496 


144,352 
21,773 


166,125 


1895. 


600,000 
923,663 


69,000 
4,000 
8,200 

194 


81,394 


90,849 
55,055 


145,904 


88,158 
21,992 


4,329 
232 


114,711 | 


340 
36,500 
185,203 


60,500 
79,000 


139,500 
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TABLE I.—MInIstTers, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies. 1890. 1895. 
1, General’ Synod ..yserry tao cermin 966 np AM? 
2 United’ Synod. in they South™= 1m a nrdoneninatee 201 188 
@-7GeneraliCouncil ta naern crac seme 1,153 1,051 
Anoynodical Gonterencen rng citer meierrs 1,282 1,698 
BrUinited @ NOnWe pia neent ste citer na critter ctet “ 109 342 
Independent Synods. 
Hy MOMENTUM te a noc og Av oEood oon WoO 297 399 
7 eF(GOLIMAN (Ol LOWasr sais s,s es iciee <iets) ole eral ste oF 328 
SRUBUbalo wyasteie wis oreorcaitatets ocr aend 20 23 
od wee me A Ong OMT ONLS 0 OSHD 58 Wf 
10. Norwegian in North America............. 194 237 
PUVA Satine: occ. eatacp pis pants licen wraneeeees 37 sia 
TIE AN ishMneaAMeLiCAm usec ki mide Seat eh 108 17 
ES e CREP MIATIOA USS DUT OUT etre selala herein textiles 49 20 
TA. Danish Conch ASsOCclanOn ).20 sarin. 40 40 
DRA LCELANCICNO VROG nat mart A csitat entities race I 8 
TOue DAT | LM rayacn aterm ys eeaneetsious iaea catele: shee 8 21 20 
P77 SUOMAL SO VNOUK cuticles Store RIE Tele 8 10 
TO SVAVONIATH ey hte. Ch tetee iy SL rer eee, eras ae 8 
19. Danish Lutheran Church in America...... 23 
ZOU OKAS A cid vate a Poe aps a eLeiea lakes tieasnereet Te ators 39 
independent (Concrecations ys, sh..eeiynistens 47 xe) 
otalnutherans sn sree oes eci tied 4,591 5,685 
WY AIGENSEFOMNANS ©. <h wyei-tc santos satacelererpararaiere ee Slee 140 
MENNONITES: 
Te MennOnitey no arin rrlavitaer ed cverumeicrte 336 356 
Zep BTUCGEENOCE: (2) uate neuen eiete ere tle te te 9 9 
Be ATNISH-S ai eraay ted, aivistah i aw tex stetaie oietel a elciere Te 228 235 
Atte UG ATIISH oe lace retest Bune ehe nace Acre eens 71 75 
Be aneh POSLOMG: 32 axel pr leeas esky stusbetre esto beh lane stateane 2 2 
OruRefOrmed thas. tear eden ean ior neh oe eaten 43 43 
Vax eneral, COnferenCeneerg shen sc ete oii 95 100 
Se HUFCH Of GO. 10. Crist emer eal fence etek eae 18 18 
Qe Oldi( Waisler)is ivan tierce re tetas 17 se 
TO; spundes COnterence:, , mane eve sane 37 37 
TXss DEIEDSEIEKS, Livy it a tae mite hea enn etr fee 18 18 
i200 brethren itis @hristiscesei rast sure teen 3I 40 
Total Mennonites, piacere ese oe 905 950 


(a) The Bruederhoef of Mennonites observe a communal 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.—Continued. 


Churches. Communicants. 

I8go. 1895. 18g. 1895. 
1,424 1,479 164,640 180,794 
414 361 37,457 35.910 
2,044 1,697 324,846 312,033 
1,934 2,365 357,153 479,221 
Ti22 1,083 - 119,972 104,851 
421 560 69,605 78,000 
Brahe 680 alee £5,925 
27 31 4,242 3,850 
175 215 14,730 28,655 
489 607 555452 57,300 
65 Aake 11,482 Baa 
131 43 10,181 3,500 
23 22 7,010 4,750 
50 60 3,493 4,550 
13 25 1,991 5,227 
21 22 5,580 6,500 
II 38 1,385 4,000 
ees W Asee 500 
49 Nee 4,000 
or 49 ae 6,209 
250 100 41,953 15,000 
8,595 9,493 1,231,072 1,390,775 
Wo 150 ay: 20,000 
246 266 17,078 18,378 
5 5 352 352 
97 110 10, 101 10,700 
22 25 2,038 2,438 
2 2 209 209 
34 34 1,655 1,655 
45 50 5,670 6,000 
18 18 471 471 
15 15 610 610 
12 12 1,388 2,000 
9 9 856 856 
45 54 matS ee 
550 600 41,541 47,669 


life and constitute properly a communistic society. 
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TABLE I.—MINIsTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODISTS: 


I. 


SI QAnfwW bv 


ee 


Methodist Episcopal (ensues tose ota sciere 
Union American Methodist Episcopal..... 
African Methodist Episcopal............. 


African Union Methodist Protestant....... 2 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion ........ 
WEE tH OCISE ETOLESLA TION rar fete petearcier<\ eins 
Wesleyan MICthOGISt acre emeeeetsiun o. necrene 
Methodist Episcopal, South.............. 
Gongrepational Methodist oiric.ckis deere 
Congregational Methodist (Colored) ...... 


. New Congregational Methodist........... 
SE AAONUU DION A DOSCOLIG Rant lecaicrtsrets eros 
. Colored Methodist Episcopal............+ 
PRET ITICLVe WLCLAOGISE tern eetreranian teiereme aietc 
SPH ES WyEEtDOGISU re ricy torn ices aa ain ataetonenec te 
PLHCe pendent WetnOdist..aruspmtersrstatnnrls tones 


Evangelist Missionary..... OES ee Hee Oe 
s 


PE Ota SIVLCCHOGISES conven ia. martele terri ene 


BVLOLAV LATS Se raesy ie etesacerercta sh ter toa or nicks dueatn reehae, ike 


PRESBYTERIANS: 


I. 


© ON ANAWDN 


° 


_ 
N= 


Presbyterian in the United States of Amer- 
Fes (INSrtHenn) ts. ists wine Wis esa mane 


Cumberland: Presbyternaniccne.s cans ce Oe 
. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored)....... 
eA WVEISH GC ALWINISTIC® ©. nien pase crsexcl eres 


Wiited\ Prespytenian wmatacleeirten sity tener: 


. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern) 


Associate Church of North America....... 


. Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 
. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 


(Synod) 02 ei ara ence che aad 


. Reformed Presbyterian in North America 


(General Synod)\h, sown ehteon ee ee 


. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ..... 
. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 


andCandda ae cea a pee - 


‘ota? Preshyteriana sf) os cs as ee 


Ministers. 
18go. 1895. 
15,423 16,079 
32 TIS 
35321 4,365 
40 80 
1,565 2,473 
1,441 2,006 
600 
4,801 5,757(2) 
150 204 
5 5 
20 20 
30 3° 
1,800 1,297 
60 70 
657 855 
8 8 
47 87 
30,000 34,141 
114 106 
5,934 6,498 
1,861 1,704 
393 400 
100 107 
731 801 
1,129 1,337 
12 12 
133 93 
124 SB ce) 
20 33 
I I 
I I 
10,448 11,097 


(a) The returns 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.—Continued. 


13,476 


are for 1894. 


Churches. 


1890. 


2,240,354 
2,279 
452,725 
3,415 
349,788 
141,989 
16,492 
1,209,976 
8,765 
319 
1,059 
2,346 
129,383 
4,764 
22,110 
2,569 
95 


4,589,284 


11,781 


788,224 
164,940 
12,956 
12,722 
94,402 
179,721 
| 1,053 
8,501 


10,574 


4,602 
37 


600 


1,278,332 


Communicants. 


1895. 


2,629,985 
7,031 
594,776 
7,000 
409,441 
178,681 
18,344 
1,379,928(a) 
12,500 
319 
1,200 
2,346 
170,718 
6,340 
26,876 
2,569 
4,600 


5,452,654 


12,923 


902,757 
193,393 
13,250 
12,285 
106,755 
203,999 
1,053 
10,364 


9,506 


5,000 
37 


600 


1,458,999 
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TABLE I.—MInNISsTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
18go. 1895. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
T pbrotestant episcopal wcoenin core « esiserciies 4,146 4,487 
2. Reformed Episcopal....... SetAerneteehacletaid c 78 93(2) 
Total piscopaly qasetiesteie. «crs cog. (Une! 4,580 
REFORMED: 
1. Reformed in America........... aietelstepirs 558 633 
2. Reformed in the United States........... 880 953 
BR eChnsian Nerormied sas deiaeslae «ie Seti Orc 68 76 
MOtALRCfOLME Glew ractey eeissere PomuE Ce 1,506 1,662 
Salvation Army .......... SOR OR Oe Okt chee ee 2,037 
SCHWENETELGIANS aise eg cant aleis sremcerrrs fa /sinte eidlers 3 3 
SOGRIMBRCtD Ter ied’ cra Segre ars erecta endl etaue afetere 17 17 
Society tor Ethical:Culture ss caer. e<steresirek : 
DOPITICHALISES eperan sete carettiapere eves elelaie ever nell one 
EER EHSODRICALSOCIELY tatctiyectcis cictemiste ature eines 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
Le Waited brethrendln Christe canaries she 2,267 2,057 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitution)....... 531 689 
otal Winiteds Brethren. «cis sceuls a +e 2,798 2,746 
RIWMEATIADS Ts Sem tecnst vine t eae cies eines 515 519 
LIRIVELSALISIS Wy. Ga dae rctee AL eclee oe eee ae 708 800 
Independent Congregations ................ 54 54 
(rand Total sega swne aeons iets ee csr i susie 111,036 130,266 


(a) The returns are for 1894. 
(4) Itis not likely that there has been any decrease in the number of members or of churches 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STatrs ONLY.—Continued. 


Churches. Communicants. 
1890. 1895. 1890. 1895. 
5,019 5,885 532,054 616,843 
83 94(a) 8,435 9,447(2) 
5,102 5,979 540,509 626,290 
$72 595 92,970 101,352 
1,510 1,638 204,018 226,592 
99 122 12,470 16,037 
2,181 25355 309,458 343,981 
329 ‘682 8,742 33,500 
4 4 306 306 
20 20 913 913 
4 4 1,004 1,064 
334 334 45,030 45,030 
40 95 695 2,500 
3,731 4,176 202,474 225,199 
795 850 22,807 375751 
4,526 5,026 225,281 262,950 
421 455 67,749 68,500 
956 802 49,194 47,986(4) 
156 156 ‘ 14,126 14,126 
159,946 181,003 20,618,307 24,657,434 


since 1890. Doubtless the census got fuller returns than the ‘ Universalist Register” obtains. 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY FOR 1895. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adventists (all branches) ......... 
Baptists (all branches)............ 
Brethren (River) (all branches). . 
Brethren (Plymouth) (all branches) 
Catholics (all branches) {72 -. >. -.. 
Catholic A POStolier wens creas ore 
Chinese Lem Ples aw actyan ic: fetsie = 
Christadel Polans aera teen  aerete tee aah 
Christians (all branches).......... 
Christian Missionary Association. .. 
Ghristlan Sclenusts sec.ts nee es 
Christian) Onion ena acs areraia are et aes 
Care biOtnGOdg aatercies stent ere 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Church of the New Jerusalem..... 
Communistic Societies (all branches) 
Conpregationalists’s s Ah, seen ats 
IScIples OL Christi a see Giese 86 
Dunkards (all branches).......... 
Evangelical (all branches)........ 
Friends (all branches)............ 
rrends of the Memple: cs. 0.ee 
German Evangelical Protestant... 
German Evangelical Synod....... 
Jews) (all branches)..-.2342 5h we % 
Latter-Day Saints (all branches)... 
Lutherans (all branches).......... 
Waldenstromians.............. 
Mennonites (all branches) ........ 
Methodists (all branches)......... 
IMOLAVIANS ke olsen ae eae inca e eee 
Presbyterians (all branches)....... 
Protestant Episcopal (all branches) 
Reformed (all branches).......... 
SalvVavODYALINY om ances litter: 
DSCUWEeHKtClianS st heee i nemla berets 
Social Brethren’ »i-y eae se hee 
Society for Ethical Culture........ 
SPUTUM ALIStS hoe ers ie ee oe 
Theosophical Society............. 


Ministers. Churches. 


(2) Returns for 1894. 


1,993 
46,871 


Communi- 
cants. 


735312 
4,068,539 
3,427 
6,661 
8,014,911 
1,394 
1,277 
110,050 


234,000 
1,390,775 
20,000 
47,669 
55,452,654 
12,923 
1,458,999 
2 3290 
343,981 
33,500 
306 
913 
1,064 
45,030 

2,500(a) 
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TABLE II.—Summary ror 1895.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


United Brethren (all branches). . 
Peat eg Oe IO ISO o RES 


TABLE III.—NET GAINS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adyentists (all branches) ......... 
Baptists (all branches) (4)......... 
Brethren (River) (all branches).... 
Brethren (Plymouth) (all branches) 
Catholics (all branches)........... 
CatholicrAMostoliGmesar tis see ucts 
@ilineseslemples as wt. eles 
Ghristadelphians ia s-scee ee cieior: 
Christians (all branches).......... 
Christian Missionary Association... 
C@liristiamy oClemtists!...).wrsteyer cto eve 
Christiane Mone yas eee ot 
Ghiicchron Godmeey. ce tee 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Church of the New Jerusalem..... 
Communistic Societies (all branches) 
Conerecationalistsi.. 0 4.1. - 
Disciplesxot; Christ ease seen): 
Dunkards. Aeovgiye 
Evangelical (all branches) . Bein OOo 
Friends. . 5 DGG Soe 
Friends of the Temple. Soe eee 
German Evangelical Protestant. . 

German Evangelical Synod ....... 
Jews (all branches) ..2.....5:-..- 


(a) Decrease. p 
(2) This is the apparent increase. 


js _  e 


455 
Ministers. Churches. conn 
nts. 

2,746 5,026 262,950 
519 455 68,500 
800 802 47,986 
54 156 14,126 
130,266 183,021 24,646,584 
Ministers. Churches. Ne eas 
2(a2) 236 12,821 
7,645 3,842 350,570 
1,186 4,655 1,757,040 
Sort AyisG2 oer 6 s8 
72(a) “81 13,489 
“ya ya) tt 

ee 1(2) 99(2) 
342 632 87,229 
1,487 2,225 282,612 
2h 27 7:599 
1(2) 507 12,591 
37 31 7,503 
1 344 

158 205 2,229(a) 
20. 15 9,004 


The real increase was probably much larger. 
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TABLE III.—Ner GAINS FOR FIVE YEARS.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Churches. Sve. 
Latter-Day Saints (all branches)... 32 155 67,875 
Lutherans (all branches)..+........ 1,094 898 159,703 

Waldenstromians (a) .......... 140 150 20,000 
Mennonites (all branches) ........ 45 50 6,128 
Methodists (all branches)..... iets 4,141 6,412 863,370 
DL OtAvInSwon anette cere ee ret 8() if) 1,142 
Presbyterians (all branches)....... 649 1,054 180,667 
Protestant Episcopal (all branches) 356 877 85,781 
Reformed (all branches).......... 156 174 34,523 
Salvation tAruyaeecia: i itineerde.< 2,037(2) 353 24,758 
Schwenkteldians nyo cis oo owes sos Cie see Bho. 
SOCIAMOreLnren sae er ee ac. ae crete 
Society for Ethical Culture........ 

STEIN ALISESH, cate cieee oi kaascts! ist ue ieols eee BH © 
Theosophical Society... 0... 2.0... ur 55 1,805 
United Brethren (all branches).... 52(4) 500 37,669 
WRITATIANS We ect ants 146 tatin oi0 4 34 Tit 
MRIVORSALISES (Chis otter aa tec 92 154(2) 1,208(d) 
Independent Congregations....... Fae He Be eae 
Total Gains for Five Years... 21,230 23,075 4,028,277 


TABLE IV.—THE TWELVE LARGEST DENOMINATIONS. 
DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
Te tOMaD KSAT NOLIC Kp s\7isivee cieet nate oe aa ene Nee 7,988,322 
2.7 MeEhOaistat DIScOpal. sa. .tachaa aelcotticn ene 2,629,985 
But DOULHEERNBDApiist teins ac scone erates 1,448,570 
4. Methodist Episcopal, South.............. - 1,379,928(d) 

ben CGlored (Baptist ie erm. us., cei oneeree tase eres 1,343,530 
GauNortherniBaptist sncv. ieee tel Mattel oats eee 985,752 
PaLUOSCIDICS OL G DIISt ay bala e work Baer caerteh aes 923,663 
S- Prespyterian (North) :: 5 o;'te. sees ca iets 902,757 
GF. erOtestan’ Et piscOpal oust ts.tes dares ere ant 616,843 
LO-eC ongregational. ts oie.) csee PRES en theater te 600,000 
11. African Methodist Episcopal.............. 594,776 
12. Lutheran Synodical Conference..,,....... 479,221 


(a) Not reported in the census of 1890. 
(3) Decrease. 


(c) The decrease in churches and communicants is probably apparent rather than real. It 
may be due to fuller reports for the census than for the ‘ Universalist Register.” 


(2) Returns for 1894. 
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TABLE V.—THE TWELVE LARGEST DENOMINATIONAL 


FAMILIES. 
DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. Communicants. 
MM ATNOIIC tern teeta easels AO ORES AOD SOPOT 8,014,911 
Dow NUCthOdISEG ayers alle a eislciere« rd dIGE OHO. elelstatsit 55452,654 
3. Baptist. s.-—.- Mo seheneteevate ele icierevcisive watialsiafets 4,068,539 
ASeLLCSDYLETIAN steele tar nide slajee ane cla cee ee 1,458,999 
SR MMIEUL EL SHAM ister een extras (elas ols eleva snatoisiar alsigee 1,390,775 
GEIPISCOPAlla Ni te teheeisti setlists eistevele cttoelers 626,290 
Fo! MSE ONG UHLSTO Uy Seal N xchey WNCEA Bi GORD chal EA IACISE 343,981 
Sum Mited Brethren wectesteserterr HORA AOS 262,950 
Qupatter-DayroaintSniwerisstae saree tsi se ce 234,000 
LOMPIS VANS CLIGAl ies: c1e slate evovateravelatevsisievsisiersieret sista 145,904 
Teleep LE WASiN pe cxatereterscfeit trelsim ie sis isieie cece otore oie) eatTe 139,500 


Tem LOVICTIGSi ete icisisvels: ess cisle\eleiel islet ire srersistete spa epeie T14,711 
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Summary Statistics, 14. 
Adventists, Age-to-Come, 13. 
Adventists, Evangelical, 4. 
Adventists, Seventh-Day, 8. 
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Baptists. Summary Statistics, 53. 

Baptists, Anti-Mission, 45. 

Baptists (Colored), Regular, 27-29. 
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Baptists, Freewill, 33-36. 

Baptists, General, 38-40. 
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Baptists, Missionary, 42. 
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Brethren (Plymouth) I., 60. 

Brethren (Plymouth) II., 61. 
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3rethren (Plymouth) IV., 64. 

Brethren, The River. General History, 55. 
Summary Statistics, 58. 

Brethren, Yorker, 57. 
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Burial Hill Declaration, 120. 
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Church of God (Adventist), 11. 
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Church Triumphant, The (Schweinfurth), 105. 
Coke, Thomas, 223, 227. 
Communistic Societies. Definitions and Divisions, 111. 
Summary Statistics, 118. 
Conference, The General (Mennonite), 216. 
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Summary Statistics, 123, 124. 
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Cyrus Teed, 117. 
Danish Association in America, The (Lutheran), 201. ° 
Danish Church in America, The (Lutheran), 199. 
Declaration of Christian Doctrine, 145. 
Defenseless, The (Mennonite), 219. 
Disciples of Christ, 125-127. 
Relation to Other Bodies, 91, 125. 
Principles, 120. 
Statistics, 127. 
Dunkards. History and General Characteristics, 130-133. 
Divisions, 133. 
Summary Statistics, 138. 
Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker G., 96. 
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Embury, Philip, 226. 
Engle, Jacob, 55. 
Episcopal Church, The Protestant. History, 317-321. 
Doctrine, 319. 
Statistics, 322. 
Episcopal Church, The Reformed, Origin, Principles, and Statistics, 325-327. 
Ethical Culture, The Society for, 348. 
Evangelical Association, 139. 
Evangelist Missionary Church, The, (Methodist), 270. 
Eyidence from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ about 
the year 1843, 2. 
Falckner, Justus, 176. 
Fee, John G., 95. 
Flack, Elder J. V. B., 99. 
Foreign Mission Convention of the United States, 28. 
Fox, George, 143. 
Friends. General Description, 143, 144. 
Divisions, 144. 
Summary Statistics, 152. 
Friends (Hicksite), 147. 
Friends of the Temple, 153. 
Friends (Orthodox), 145. 
Friends (Primitive), 150. 
Friends (Wilburite), 149. 
General Association of the Western States and Territories, 28. 
German Baptists, 129. 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, 155. 
German Evangelical Synod of North America, 156. 
Goetwater, John Ernest, 175. 
Greek Orthodox Church, 81. 
Harmony Society, 111, 114. 
Hauge’s Synod (Lutheran), 196. 
Herrnhut, 272, 273. 
Herr, John, 215. 
Herrites, 216. 
Hicks, Elias, 147. 
Hoffmann, Christopher, 153. 
Hoffmannites, 153. 
Holdeman, John, 217. 
Holliman, Ezekiel, 17. 
Holy Club, 221. 
Hookers, 214. 
Huter, Jacob, 213. 
Independent Churches of Christ in Christian Union, 99. 
Irving, Edward, 84. 
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Jews. History in the United States, 159-161. 
Summary Statistics, 164. 
Jones, Abner, 91. 
Joseph Smith, 165. 
Judicial Testimony, 299. 
Koreshan Ecclesia, 111, 117. 
Latter-Day Saints. History, 165, 166. 
Divisions, 166. 
Summary Statistics, 173. 
Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus Christ of, 167. 
Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of, 170. 
Lecturing Brethren, go. 
Lutheran Congregations, Independent, 204. 
Lutherans. General Survey, 175-177. 
Summary Statistics, 205. 
Lutheran Synods, Independent, 193. 
Mack, Alexander, 129. 
Makemie, Francis, 279. 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, 96. 
McKendree, William, 228. 
Mennonite Church, 212. 
Mennonites. History, 206-212. 
Protest against Slavery, 207. 
Articles of Faith, 208. 
Polity, 210. 
Divisions, 212. 
Summary Statistics, 220. 
Menno Simons, 206. 
Methodists. History, 221-225. 
Peculiarities, 223. 
Conferences, 224. 
Articles of Religion, 225. 
Divisions, 225. 
Summary Statistics, 271. 
Methodists, Colored, The Congregational, 261. 
Methodist Connection of America, The Wesleyan, 250, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 226-236. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 252. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The African, 237. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Colored, 262. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Union American, 236. 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, The African, 242. 
Methodist Protestant Church, The, 246. 
Methodist Protestant Church, The African Union, 242. 
Methodist Church, The Primitive, 265. 
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Methodists, The Congregational, 259. 
Methodists, The Free, 267. 
Methodists, The Independent, 269.° 
Methodists, The New Congregational, 261. 
Midnight Cry, The, 2. 
Millennial Church or United Society of Believers, 111. 
Miller, William, 1. 
Missourians, 191. 
Moravians. History, 272-275. 

Government, 273. 

Doctrine, 274. 

Statistics, 276. 
Mother Lee, 112. 
Muhlenberg, Henry M., 176. 
National Christian Scientist Association, 96. 
New England Missionary Convention, 28. 
New Hampshire Confession, 19, 20. 
New Icaria Society, 111-116. 
New Jerusalem, The Church of, 107. 
New Lights, 312. 
New Mennonites, 216. 
Norwegian Church in America (Lutheran), 197. 
Norwegian Church, The United (Lutheran), 203. 
Oberholzer, John, 216. 
O’Kelley, James, 91. 
Old Order Brethren, 136. 
Old (Wisler), The (Mennonite), 218. 
Open Brethren, 61. 
Orthodox Jews, 161. 
Parker, Daniel, 49. 
Philadelphia Confession, 19, 20. 
Plymouth Brethren. History and Doctrine, 59. 

Divisions, 60. 
Summary Statistics, 65. 
Presbyterian Church, Colored, The Cumberland, 294. 
Presbyterian Church (Covenanted), The Reformed, 314. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States and Canada, The Reformed, 314. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. History, 279-283. 
Statistics, 283-288. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern), 302. 
Presbyterian Church, The Cumberland. History and Doctrine, 289-291. 
Statistics, 291-294. 

Presbyterian Church, The General Synod of the Reformed, 312. 
Presbyterian Church, The Synod of the Reformed, 31a 
Presbyterians, Definition,. Polity, Divisions, 277-27¢ 
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Presbyterians, The Reformed, History and Polity, 308. 

Presbyterians, The United, 298. 

Presbytery of Philadelphia, 280. 

Profession of Belief, 370. 

Progressive Brethren, 135. 

Protestant Episcopal Bodies, 317. 

Quakers, 143. 

Randall, Benjamin, 33. 

Rapp, George, 114. 

Reformed Bodies, General Description, 329. 

Reformed Church in America, 330-333. 

Reformed Church of the United States, 333-337. 

Reformed Church, The Christian,. 337. 

Reformed Jews, The, 162. 

Reformed, The (Mennonite), 215. 

Russian Orthodox Church, 80. 

Salvation Army, Origin, Character, Government, Statistics, 340-343. 

Schweinfurth, George Jacob, 105. 

Schwenkfeldians, The, 344. 

Second Dose of the Doctrine of Two Seeds, 49. 

Separatists, III-I15. 

Serving Brethren, go. 

Seventh-Day Baptists, German, 137. 

Shakers, I11. 

Signs of the Times, The, 2 

Social Brethren Church, The, 346. 

Spiritualists, The, 350. 

Statistical Summaries for 1895, 441. 

’ Stone, Barton W., ot. 

Summary Statistics by Denominational Families, 392-393. 

Summary Statistics by Denominations, 380-391. 

Summary Statistics by States of all Denominations, 378-381. 

Summary Statistics of Churches in Cities, 404-440. 

Summary Statistics of Colored Organizations, 400-403. 

Summary Statistics of Denominations according to Number of Communi- 
cants, 394-397. 

Summary Statistics of Denominations according to Polity, 398-400. 

Summary Statistics of Denominational Families according to Number of 
Communicants, 397. 

Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 107. 

Synod of Ohio and other States, The Joint (Lutheran), 194. 

Synod in the South, The United (Lutheran), 182. 

Synod, The Buffalo (Lutheran), 195. 

Synod, The General (Lutheran), 178. 

Synod, The German Augsburg (Lutheran), 200, 

Synod, The Icelandic (Lutheran), 201. 
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Synod, The Michigan (Lutheran), 198. 

Synod, The Suomai (Lutheran), 202. 

Temple Society, 153. 

Theosophical Society, 353- 

Thomas, John, 89. : 

Time Brethren, 3. 

Touro, Abraham and Isaac, I5y. 

True Inspiration Congregations, 113. 

Trumpet of Alarm, The, 2. 

Uniates, 79. 

Unitarians, 365. 

Unitas Fratrum, 272. 

United Brethren in Christ, 357. 

United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution), 361. 
United Brethren, Origin and General Description, 355+357. 
United Zion’s Children, 57. 

Unity of Brethren as Distinguished from United Brethren in Christ, 272. 
Universalists, 369. 

Warwick Association, 45. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church (Presbyterian), 296. 
Westminster Confession, Revision of, 282. 

White, Mrs. Ellen G., 11. 

Wilbur, John, 149. 

Wilford Woodruff, 167. 

Williams, Roger, 17. 

Winebrenner, John, 102. 

Woman-preachers, 34. 

Zion Union Apostolic Church (Methodist), 245. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE REPRESENTS IN EACH CASE 
THE ENTIRE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, THE VARIOUS 
SECTORS REPRESENT, PROPORTIONALLY, THE 
STRENGTH OF EACH DENOMINATION. 
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THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE REPRESENTS THE CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNTRY, THE SEVERAL 
SECTORS, THE PROPORTIONAL STRENGTH 
OF THE SEVERAL DENOMINATIONS. 
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IN THOSE STATES IN WHICH THEY HAVE THE GREATEST STRENGTH. 
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PROPORTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS TO AGGREGATE POPULATION. 
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